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ONE OF THE major institutional 
responses to the anti- A rub racism 
that has received such a high level of 
public exposure in the past two 
years has been the programme of 
the Ministry of Education and Cul- 
ture for fostering meetings of Arab 
and Jewish schoolchildren. The 
assumption is that if people from 
both sides of the ethnic fence had a 
chance simply to get to know each 
other better, this in itself would be 
on important contribution to the 
improvement of relations. Thesocial 
reality in Israel is such that Arabs 
and Jews nearly always live separate- 
ly, and thus rarely, if ever, have an 
opportunity to meet and to get to 
know each other on a social basis. 

The Galilean port city of Acre is 
almost the only exception to that 
situation. Over 12,000 of its 40,000 
population are Arabs. But as in 
Jerusalem and in the (win cities of 
Upper and. Lower Nazareth, in 
Acre, too, the Arabs and Jew's live. 
Tor (he mast part, in distinctly sepa- 
rate, quarters. Most of the former 
live in the dense iy-packed slummy 
walled city. Most of the latter live in 
the housing estates, sonic of which 
(but far from all) tire examples of the 
type of inslitni slums that were de- 
veloped after the city fell to the 
forces of the newly- horn Slate of 
Israel in 194H, and especially after 
the IQfiOs. 

An outstanding exception to that 
generalization is the Kiryal Wolfson 
housing development, named after' 
the British-Jcwish philanthropist Sir 
Isaac Wolfson, which is located just 
north of the city's central bus station 
and across the road from the railroad 
station. 

Of the 2,040 people now living in 
its 11 apartment blocks and one 
stone house, 45 per cent are Jews, 
and 55 per cent are Arabs. They are 
intermixed in the individual build 
ings and even in the separate en- 
trances. As such. Acre's Shikun Wolf- 
son is almost the only example of 
integrated Arab-Jewish living in the 
country. 

HOW GOES the integration? Not 
too will, and it seems to be getting 
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Acre's Kiryat Wolfson neighbourhood is an 
unusual example of integrated Arab-Jewish 
living. The Post's Yosef Goell looks at the 
difficulties posed by this kind of close ethnic 
relationship, Pictures: Israel Talby. 
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worse. Although nearly all the peo- 
ple I spoke with, both in the Wolfson 
neighbourhood and in Acre in 
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general, Jews and Arabs alike, 
usually hastened to add that rela- 
tions between the two ethnic groups 
in Acre were much better than in 
Nazareth. In Nazareth there is bad 
blood over the gradual infusion of 
Arab families, into what started out 
as n purely Jewish town in' Upper 
Nazareth. 

Deputy Mayor Hilmi Shafee, who 
W^en 1 came to se$ him, was busy 
preparirig for n (rip to Germany as ■ 
pad of a delegation lb the city of. 
Recklinghausenywith which Acre iV 
twinned, was the first to make that 
assertion, (ft was interesting to hear 
that Mayor de Castro was In Los 
Angeles as a member, of another 
twin-city delegation.) 
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‘A good olace to live if one wants to stay in Acre: Kiryat Wolfson (top and 
above). 'Many Je ws want nothing to do with us * - Leila andAdnan Najami. 
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In’apy.wvici the ;vi(5t majority qf* 
AcYc-s j pre-J948 Arab 1 population 



THE WOLFSON shikun was built in 
1965 and initially attracted an elite of 
Jewish residents from the ma’abarot 
immigrant transit-camps, which 
were then in the process of being 
cleared. 

In an introduction to a proposal 
for neighbourhood activities pre- 
sented to the Van Leer Foundation 
by Harry Frey, a new immigrant 
social worker from Australia, and by 
the project’s co-director Moham- 
med Assadi, a resident of Wolfson, 
the historical background is spelled 
out. 

“An historic experiment which 
has been lost in the memories of 
Acre’s residents is responsible for 

S the neighbourhood its most 
:tive feature, the coexistence 
of Jews and Arabs. At the beginning 
of the 1070s, the collapse of a build- 
ing in the Old City forced the reloca- 
tion of approximately 10 [Arab] 
family unifc. It was decided by Ami- 
dar to accommodate them in Wolf- 
sdn on an experimental basis.” 

ON WHAT BASIS do I soy that the 
Shikun; Wolfson experiment in 
Arab-Jewish living is not faring very 
well? On the basis of the statistics 
and conclusions of the Van Leef 
proposal, op other studies, and on 
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All of these show that Jews have 
been moving out and Arabs moving 
in, and that relations between the 


two groups of residents are none too 
good. } 

The Van Leer proposal compares 
the 1972 and 1983 census findings. In 
the earlier year, there were 3,420 
Jews in the snikun compared with 58 
Arabs. In the latter, the figures 
.stood at 2,642 Jews, 672 Moslems 
and;74 Christians “pnd others.” 
Admittedly, the census figures 
were for an area that included build- 
ing units adjacent to, but not part of, i 
the shikun. Earlier this year, in the 
neighbourhood! population survey 
conducted for fije Vftn Eeer Founda- 
tion, the population was found to 
havd. dwindled to 2,04O, Comprising 
1,128 Arabs and only 912 Jews. 

The nature of the two populations 


is also vastly different. Most of the 
Jews who have gone were young 
families and children, leaving behind 
a high concentration of elderly Jews, 
who lacked the wherewithal and the 
ability to move out of the neighbour- 
hood. The population survey found 
that "a staggering 33.5 per cent of 
the Jewish households are headed by 
those aged 65 and over, as opposed 
to only 1.2 per cent in this age group 
for the Moslems.” 

The survey continues: “Thus with- 
in a period of perhaps less than half a 
generation, Kiryat Wolfson may 
move rapidly and irreversibly away 
from a situation of coexistence into a 
status of an Arab suburb beyond the 
Okj City walls. Attention should also 
be given to the beginnings of dis- 
affection among certain Arab resi- 
dents, who find that their initial 
expectations of improving living 
standards have not been mot. These 
people also constitute u potential 
fall-out population,” 

HILMI SHAFEE is one of those 
Arabs who hnvo moved from Wolf- 
son to a more modem apartment 
block west of the neighbourhood. 

One of my Jewish informants 
pointed out a bit of interesting local 
ecology. The population of the Old 
City within the walls is nearly entire- 
ly Arab, as is a substantial part of the 
on in the more modern 
andate-period buildings which 
ci 


population resides largely in 
dard public-housing estates of 1960s 
and 70s vintage to the north and east; 
In the middle is a strip of much nicer 
apartment blocks, some of them 
htghTrises, in which members of the 
Jewish and Arab elites live. Amon 
the latter are Hilmi : Shafee ad 
several Arab, academics and uni 
versity lecturers. The strip also con 
tains some eye*boagling examples of 
Israeli villa architecture, the cit" 
hall, the Histadrut Labour Coiinc 
headquarter^ and the cultural cen- 
tre.'; • -V?-'' v. ■ V . ■; 
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LEILA NaJAmI,; w1io heads the 
Organization of' ‘Acre [Arab! 
.Mothers, is a long-time; retfdent °f 
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Quiet and cleanliness: Mohammed 
Assadi (above). Hopes for better 
relationships: Harry Frey (below). 




Wolfson and says she has no inten- 
tion of leaving. She loves the neigh- 
bourhood, but is snddened by “the 
poor attitude of many of the Jewish 
neighbours to the Arab residents." 

“It’s a beautifully located neigh- 
bourhood. very much in the centre 
of things and iusl by the central bus 
stntion and the train dipot. They 
don’t build shikunim that way any 
more, with large parking lots ana 
internal courtyards for the children 
to play in. Today everything is built 
right next to the street and it’s 
dangerous for the children.” 

One of the reasons Mrs. NajRmi is 
so satisfied is that she has managed 
to buy two adjacent apartments, 
break through the adjoining walls, 
and end up with a home that would 
make any Israeli proud. The other 
apartments in the neighbourhood 
arc the standard 52-64 sq. metre 
cubicles that were customary of a 
qunrtcr century ago. . 

Leila Najnmi identifies herself ns n 
“free Haija" - meaning a Moslem 
woman wno is among tHe tiny minor- 
ity among Israel's Arab population 
who have made the onee-in-a- 
lifetlme pilgrimage to Mecca - but 
who is, nonetheless, quite secular in 
her ways. She says that she and most 
of the other Arabn in the Wolfson 
shikun were avid for friendly social 
contacts with their Jewish neigh- 
bours, “but most of those Jewish 
neighbours have simply not been 
willing to reciprocate/’ 

She lays most of the blame oh the 
Lebanon War, which she feels 
spoiled relations; that were pot too 
bad before. ; 

“I ache for my Jewish neighbour 
who whs wounded in the war, and for 
another neighbour whose son did, 
not return mjm it. Blit many of the. 
• Jbwb say they want nothing to do. 

' with “Arnfatim pnd terrorists'' like 
us. Still, one has to admit that not all 
are like that.Some bf the Jews have. 
; v different attitudes.” - ■ i'-. 

MOHAMMED 'ASSADI, who,. as- 
... his name indicate^ ciurte ffora 1 the' 
•.- Central Galilce yliia^e; of Dlriel- 
Ahsadf Is aripth£r Wolfcbh residertt 
wjjdhhs noip.tentiop.^f tepvjftg. He 


snys that his wife, who is Acrc-bom, 
wants to leave and move hack to Dir 
el-Assad. But he loves the city and 
won’t move. 

And for an Arab, an apartment in 
Wolfson is one of the hest available 
real-estate buys. One of the findings 
of the various studies is that whereas 
many of the Jewish residents in the 
neighbourhood are living at very low 
subsidized rentals in Amidar-owned 
apartments, the Arabs have all 
bought their homes. 

• Assadi’s love for Acre hinges on 
his hobbies of diving and fishing, 
which lie won’t give up for the peace 
4nd quiet and the congenial Arab 
surroundings of his native Galilean 
village. “In some ways, you could 
call me a Yekke, I like quiet at 
certain times of the day, and a clean 
courtyard. From (hat point of view, 
Wolfson leaves much to be desired. 
But overall, I think it’s a good place 
to live if one wants to stay in Acre 
like I do." 

One of Assadi’s gripes, which is 
shared by Leila Najami and by Harry 
Frey, is that they feel their neigh- 
bourhood got the runaround from 
the Project Renewal people. They 
had applied to be induced among its 
projects, but after five years they 
were’ told that they were not eligible, 
because there were so many Arabs in 
the neighbourhood as to categorize 
it as an Arab place and thus not 
eligible for Jewish Agency funds. 
Assadi points out ruefully that the 
Jewish residents are the main lasers 
from that decision. 

HARRlY FREY hopes that some of 
the things that could have been done 
will be done through the Van Leer 
projecl, wliicli is being carried out in 
conjunction with the Friedrich 
Neumann fund of West Germany 
and with the participation of the 
Interns for Peace volunteer project. 
The idea, he says, is to provide 
services for families and children on 
a two-population basis. Better 
Jcwish-Arab relations would come 
as a welcome spin-off from these 
services. / 

Assadi adds that two years ago 
they received a 'grant from tne 
Neumann Fund to finance a pilot 
project to foster greater neighbour- 
hood Involvement in betterment 
projects. They took 25 Arab and 
Jewish couples from the neighbour- 
hood for an intensive group- 
dynnmics course in the Gcsher Haziv 
guest-house, 'with- the idea of their 
, returning to become the nucleus for 
projects of neighbourhood self-help. 

Most of what has been done since 
has been the bringing in of a number 
of plays, such as. Behind the Bars and 
Waiting for Godot, which were 
staged in both Arabic and Hebrew 
and which elicited quite a bit of 
audience participation. A marion- 
ette show for both mothers and chil- 
dren was also brought to the shikun. 

CHILDREN are;a problem. There 
are separate Jewjsh and Arab kin- 
dergarten and school systems in 
town. Quite a number of Arab pa- 
rents are however confronted with 
the dilemmas involved in choosing to 
send their children to educationally 
better Jewish schools, or to poorer 
Arab schools. Deputy Mayor 
Shafee, who himself received his 
high-schop) education '.In. a Mapam 
kibbutz and is proud of it, and of the 
fact that he was accepted as a candi- 
date for membership in Kibbutz Beif 
Nfr; Is opposed to sending Arab 
children to Jewish kindergartens of 
elefnentaiy schools. 7. . ; 

“If they were really 1 integrated I 
Would be In favour Biif tliey don’t 
teach anything of the Arab cultural 
heritage'; (want my. children to know 
that they . are ; Arabs and. to know 
Wh 4 k : Arab cultiljre isall about. And 


they can’t get that in Jewish schools 
or kindergartens.” 

Mohammed Assadi sends his two 
daughters to a Jewish kindergarten, 
but is debating whether he is doing 
the right thing. 

“One fifth of the kindergarten are 
Arab kids and they did absolutely 
nothing to prepare the kids even for 
the major feast of Id el Adha." 

Leila Najami says that her chil- 
dren also went to Jewish kindergar- 
tens, “but the Jewish kids harassed 
them. Today, when they are all 
grown up, they play with Jewish kids 
in other parts of town, but not in 
Wolfson itself. The Jewish kids in 
the neighbourhood are apparently 
too ashamed of the stigma of playing 
with Arab kids.” 

This personal testimony is borne 
out by a study carried out by Prof. 
Akiva Deutsch and Dov Kehat, and 
published in a recent issue of the 
Szold Institute's Megamot. They 
found that 63 per cent of the Jewish 
parents in Kiryat Wolfson said that 
their children played only in the 
homes of other Jewish children. 
Only 13 per cent said that their 
children played both with Jewish and 
Arab children. 

With Arab parents, the figures 
were almost exactly reversed. Over 
60 per cent said that their children 

S ed both with Arab and Jewish 
Iren, and 14 per cent said that 
their children played only with other 
Arab children. 

Leila Najami, in trying to give 
examples of Arab efforts to foster 
good relations, noted that several 
years ago, when the feast of Id cl 
Adha, which celebrates the end of 
the Muharram month of fasting with 
the slaughtering of sheep and a big 
feed for one and all, coincided with 
Yom Kippur, the Moslems in the 
neighbourhood had waited for the 
Jewish fast day to end before begin- 
ning their own festivities. 

FOR THOSE interested in advanc- 
ing the cause of Arab-Jewish in- 
tegration and mutual coexistence, 
the theoretical promise of Kiryat 
■ Wolfson has been a sad disappoint- 
ment. I remember years ago being 
similarly disappointed when I first 
heard of a joint Jewish-Arab muni- 
cipal framework for Ma’iilot- 
Tarshiha, and of an integrated Arab- 
Jewish school in Haifa’s Ironi Alepb 
high school. Neither of those much- 
publicized plans was even an experi- 
ment in any significant meaning of 
the word. 

But all is not a sorry failure in 
Acre, nnd the natives who sny that 
things are much better there than in 
Nazareth are right. What does work 
in Acre is the Hilmi Shafces and the 
other instances of upward-striving 
educated Arab families who, as far 
as visiting outsiders can judge, five 
among similar Jewish families on 
quite good terms. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
the contrast between Kiryat Wolfson 
and Shafee's Rehov Ha'atzma'ut is 
that the admittedly difficult task of 
ethnic integration should be carried 
out from the top down and not from 
the bottom up. 

The Jewish residents of Wolfson 
are in many ways a typically overbur- 
dened welfare population, and it is 
simply not fair to expect such people 
to bepr the brunt of* such social 
integration. 

'■ If any group can be expected to 
' bear that burden, and even to pul 1 it 
off so well as not to consider it a 
burden at all, it should be economi- 
■ cally and socially well-established 
Jews who would not feel threatened 
by upwatdly mobile Arabs living in 
their midst. . : '7 1 . 

The optimistic message from some 
otjier parts ,qf Acre is tnat there are 
7 iquifo a number of such Jews and 
' Arabs and.suib relationsbips' thermo 
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THEY PLANT l heir crops accord- 
ing to the correlation of the moon 
and the planets. They use no chemic- 
al fertilizers or pesticides. They de- 
vote one day a week to study; 10 of 
their 45 members are learning 
abroad for periods of up to seven 
years. Most of them do not possess 
television sets. 

But, far from* being a bunch of 
freaks and weirdos, the members of 
Harduf are as sane and sober a group 
of people as one could ever encoun- 
ter. What is more, their West Galilee 
kibbutz, with its wheat, barley, sun- 
flowers, houmus, Imy, olives, avoca- 
dos and sheep herd, is paying its 
way. 

The members of Harduf aspire to 
chart a new way, not only for kibbut- 
zim, but for human society in gener- 
al. The glue that binds them is 
anthroposophv, spiritual science, 
conceived in the early years of this 
century by the Austrian philospher. 
Rudolf Steiner. 

Many of those to whom I spoke at 
Harduf had gone through some sort 
of a crisis; all of them were there 
because they had fell a spiritual void 
in their lives, a void they have filled 
with anthroposophy. 

“QUIT E EARLY on, when I was 
16, 1 realized that my kibbutz did not 
have the answera," says Yeshaiahu 
Ben- Aharon, 30, the chief initiator 
of Harduf, Yeshaiahu, the son of 
former Histadrut secretary-general 
Yitzhak Ben-Aharon, was bom in 
Givut Haim on the coastal plain; but 
because of his father’s work, he 
spent some of his youth in Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv. 

“Tel Aviv certainly did not have 
the answers,” continues Yeshaiahu. 
’•’But in a kibbutz* because of the 
, intensity of the social life, you are 
more aware of the cultural and spir- 
. itual vacuum . On Pessah, a thousand 
people assemble for the communal 
\ ; Seder, and the result is.a desert." 

-Yeshaiahu was not alone in his 
. .. discontent: one third of his class 

Subsequently espoused amhfoposo- 

; pty. . • ■ 

• “I think a lot of young people ask 
. themselves questions about the 
, «' parting of. life." Kc says, "but they 

i get caught up in everyday problems, 

> M and it passes. I am pneef those who 
dfd not stoo searching foran aiterna- 
. tive way.' . . • . •• •■■ 

/ j 1 ? Hardu ( germinated in 
i ' •the late 1970s . nmpng a group of 

•J . zstiidrnlc at th* /t' 


Mu%fLn e v™rarc;rmiei d in' Harduf is much more than a successful young 
i9so two years later, with a mem- kibbutz with unconventional ideas about farm- 

bership of 15, they founded their . .. ” 

permanent settlement at Harduf, ^9 SOCial Organization, WHteS Post RGpOr- 

Arab t8r Da " iel GaVr0 "' Ph ° t0S: ^ Talby. 

Harduf officially became a member ■ 

of the United Kibbutz Movement 
(UKM). 

Even before they went to Mitzpe 
La von, the group had decided that 
they would be an anthroposophic 
kibbutz. Yeshaiahu had spent some 
18 months visiting Rudolf Steiner j 
projects in Europe, and a year in the 
extreme north of Scotland, at Find- 
horn, a remarkable commune 
which has created a flourishing farm 
and garden on sand and gravel. 

Several of the members have 
spent time at Findhorn, finding 
many positive features in the com- 
munity, which also lays stress on 
spiritual development; but they con- 
cluded that the Rudolf Steiner way " — - — 

W i E . e No plastic or formica is lo be seen in the dining hall (above); organically grown 

We have adapted a number of whoie-wheat flour and herbs are used for cooking / * 

practical features from Findhorn ” 

says Michal Zur, 33, one of Hardufs "" " 

founding members, "but it is too 
diverse to go deep.” 

"Findhorn is fresh, exciting, in- 
novative,” notes Yeshaiahu, "but 
the Anglo-Saxons hove to face the 
fact that the profound thinking com- 
es from central Europe." An anthro- 
posophic school is now being estab- 
lished there, the community having 
failed in its attempts to found a 
school of its own. 

AT BREAKFAST in the dining 
hall, a visitor is immediately aware 
that Harduf is no ordinary kibbutz. 

The tables and benches are of pine, 

the plates and dishes of porcelain; 

there is no plastic or formica to be ^ ~ . 

seen . Apart from the conventional Inihe stable garden, Carrntt Yosef (left) and Tsipora Ben-Yitzhnk. 

tomato salad and cottage cheese, ' . 

there is cheese from the kibbutz ** 

herd; and whole-wheat bread made 
with flour from Organically-grown j'-iklk 
wheat, ground at an old-fashioned ™ 
mill- in nearby Shfarak; There are 

half a dozen types -of herbs on the / 
table* including za^atar, oregano, . 
basn, rosemary and several types of 
mint. Nescafe or teA is available, but 
we prefe rredi to drink herb- 
flavoured water from the jug, • 

■ Stephanie and Gil ad Allon/and 
their children JEH* 9, Omer 6. and 
Smarter, 3, are ouf hosts at break-’ 
fast. Stephanie, 39, from Switzer- 
land; has a 'long history pf involved . 

With anthrepbsophy, for: her 

Sud l ^ aS * — • 

to Israel as a vdliinV i ,he J arden > ^here cosmic fbrees are the rule (above), 

feer aftertheSijci)ay War, returning ‘ E *f e P ,lQ * a * l y P eace f^ and harmonious (below) 'at /he kibbutz. 

' later la wbrkatfteiiBliyahu. a home ;iV* •• \ 

. .tot* tetartjed children in Beersheba.; ! : '^}f b: ■ ft •• -V ;>■" 

. /After .their martf pge, sfiq-aijidGiiaci , ; ' ■. 

:. r ynt& moshav: members for sbvetf; "l *- ••• V;.. 'fljr ... — ----- 

years bpforc coining to Harduf last ^ * '• r 

; ■ year: •: h, 1 - ..'l r : -ij: 



No plastic or formica is to be seen in the dining hall (above),- organically grown 
whole-wheat flour and herbs are used for cooking. 
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1 f. previously, during a 

: Pte.ipny votupteer servied in ! 
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• s |! form a spiritual 

recall^ Dilnny Aman, ' 
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Inihe vegetable garden, Carmit Yosef (left) and Tsipora Ben-Yitzhak. 
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"Lcgii, for example, is too easy. It 
doesn’t leave enough to the imaginn- 
tion. Tliis piece of wood ean be a 
how, a violin or a trumpet. If you 
build a tower with wooden bricks, 
you have to learn about balance." 

The older children learn outside 
the kibbutz, hut the community tries 
to add things they think are lacking 
in conventional schools: art, handi- 
crafts, carpentry, music, dancing. In 
the kindergarten they also bake 
bread, grinding their own flour. 

Stephanie, who is not Jewish, 
celebrates all the Jewish festivals. 

“We try to find new significance in 
the festivals through anthroposo- 
phy, ” she explains. "Although 
Steiner was a Christian, his ideas are 
universal. We believe in the spiritual 
world, which is compatible with reli- 
gion, though not perhaps with strict 
Orthodoxy.” 

IT WAS when we were sitting with 
Michal Zur, who handles absorption 
problems, that I noted the absence 
of girls wearing shorts. 

“It is not a dogma,” she stresses. 
"Personally, I feel more comfortable 
in a skirt. Why dress for the swim- 
ming' pool when you are in the 
street? Tt’s not appropriate.” She 
says that most members seem to feel 
the same way, but insists that the 
girls are free to wear shorts if they 
wish. 

More than half the members at 
Harduf come from other kibbutzim, 
many of them kibbutzniks by birth. 
Michal herself was born at Snuval in 
the Negev. The proportion is similar 
among the candidates. Harduf is 
growing slowly but, she thinks, sure- 
ly. There is no age limit, as is thecase 
with most kibbutzim, but the selec- 
tion process is enreful, taking two 
years and more. 

Unlike the system in some other 
kibbutzim, the asefa, the general 
meeting, does not interfere in the 
personal lives of the members. “It 
can't make a decision concerning an 
individual,” says Michal. “Every- 
thing is settled by mutual agreement 
between the individual and a small 
committee- even if ittakes years.” 

Tire UKM does not send them 
groups or individuals: people find 
their own way to Harduf. "We have 
. a name among the searchers,” sug- 
gests Michal. "Wo want to grow 
slowly, organically." . ; 

.Harduf is not looking for some 

profitable industry, like other young 

. ;kibbutzim. The first pim is to build a 
human group and they take on enter- 
prises that suittheir members. 

Can tliis work economically? She 
shrugs and laughs: “We are not 
going tp be millionaires here; but we 
are one of the very few young kib- 
butzim without debts. 

Michal has no television set and 
doesn’t miss one. The furniture jq • N : 
her room is modest. in the- extreme.-,; . • : ’ 
plond Hille), ,J8 months old,' comes 
'9 ftpbi his b?th;in the garden arid is : ; . / 

pacified withabiscul't. .!/ ]/ , 


MICHAL SAYS she 1 Always felt i un- • 
comfortable .with the: athlef$m of her;.' 1 . 
pare^s’ kjbbutz, "Iatm joVp Shuval;!:'; 

ling; ,’j7er seiirpb took- jief to Find-;?: 
;hom.!:;ahd:- tQ : ;:;tfie sfedy dt'^wfeh- 
Wpsbphy^ - 

ft oejfpj-e she-became;c^n\1ncedil^t;!- 

■wILm '• '• - 1 r ' V---4 ll.r*' . 


anthroposophy gave her the answers [■ 
she sought. 

She describes it us “u path of 
knowledge which enables a person 
to be a member of both the physical 
and the metaphysical world.” It was 
also Michal who gave me the earlier 
definition, “spiritual science.” It in- 
cludes alternative medicine, biody- 
namic agriculture, treatment of re- 
tarded children, personal rela- 
tionships and much more. 

Harduf, as an anthroposophic kib- 
butz, is unique, Michal thinks. 
Abroad, people have got together 
for a specific purpose: to establish a 
school or community for retarded 
children, to build a biodynamic 
farm. Harduf is the first attempt to 
apply anthroposophy to a whole 
society. It is the kibbutz aspect that is j 
specifically Israeli. ! 

THE WRIT1 NGS of Rudol f Stei ner , 
including some 5Q books and 6,000 
lectures, fill some 400 volumes, 
many of which line the shelves of the 
study of Yeshaiahu Ben-Aharon, 
the trail-blazer of Harduf, who . 
spends all his time teaching, study- 
ing, researching. 

Steiner dealt with philosophy, sci- 
ence, religion, politics, medicine, 
biology, agriculture and 
architecture; but he is probably best 
known as an innovator in the field of 
education. There are some 300 
schools, youth villages and other 
institutions all over the world using 
the Steiner method. The schools are 
known as “Waldorf” schools, after 
the first one, which Steiner estab- 
lished personally for the children of 
the Waldorf cigarette factory in Ger- 
many. 

Yeshaiahu compares Steiner to 
Aristotle. He was a scientist,, a 
pioneer who, like the Greek philo- 
sopher, incurred the wrath of the 
establishment, including notably the 
Church and the academic commun- 
ity. 

Yeshaiahu insists that Harduf is 
something entirely new, and not a 
return to the early days of the kib- 
butz. • - 

“Yes, we have idealists here as 
they did in Deganya,” he concedes,- ' 
"but they didn’t have anthroposo- 
phy in Deganya.” Idealism with good 
intentions is okay for the youthful 
phase; but It is not enough. It died 
out at the end of the 1920s. 

Anthroposophy permits the crea- 
tion of a new culture, Injecting the 
spiritual element that is missing in 
tne kibbutzim. “It Is sad," he 
observes. "The pioneers of the kib- 
butzim today are in there with the 
others,; demanding air-conditioners 
and colour television.” 

What does ; his father, Yitzhak 
Ben-Aharon, make of it all? . ; 

“He was always open-minded, 
and he is very supportive,” says 
Yeshaiahu. “He came here to Har- 
duf to celebrate his 80th birthday.. 
He doesn’t accept anthroposophy 
but he is constantly talking about the 
need for a new spirit." 

I complain that ! have been talking 
to the members of Hqrduf for hours 
- and still don’t reaUy know what 
: anthroposophy ta: Yeshaiahu smiles. 

It is dlmCuU to express in words,, he 
admits. Everything has to begin with v 
the experience, qf q group'of people, 
/moje and morepeopleexperienCipg 
It, seeing, feelingJT :: • „ V . 

“Maybe we wtll|only fiad the Yer- 
, /. •!' Wi expression; later.?’; 'Howeyer, : 
anthi'qposophjsts qo .want to . read ! 

-On/I /h.^Ji* it ''lAi'lllj. '1 • 



Yeshaiahu Ben-Aharon (top). 
Danny Aman (above). 



Stephanie Alton (above). 



Ya’acovArnan (above).. 
Miriam Arnpri (below). 


study. Jt intellectual sirtd 
: lltefarypj-ocess;:- 

' THBN.rtB PROPOSES the fallow- . 
; . - ■ ihg: a.i new Outture, based on i new j 
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don’t yet talk much outside." He \ 
adds with a smile: “Except when nn £ 
inquisitive journalist comes and asks 
questions.” J 

The first thing is to establish Har- \ 
duf as a kibbutz and an educational i 
and spiritual centre. They have had s 
seminars on anthroposophy and are t 
going to hold another this summer. 

At some stage, perhaps next au- i 
tumn, he intends lo go out and 
spread the word. At present he does ' 
not initiate lectures, but only goes 
when he is invited. 

Ultimately he foresees a political 
movement; but it is a question of 
timing. Steiner Led a political move- 
ment in Europe, which still exists; 
but it was overwhelmed by other 
events. 

Politics, declares Yeshaiahu, 
should deal with law and order, 
security, civil rights, environmental 
protection. "Our politicians are too 
ousy dealing with education, religion 
and economics.” 

All. these things should be sepa- 
rated from the state - not just reli- 
gion. Education should serve the 
child, he says, not political interests. 

S on and economic matters 
also be left outside the poli- 
tical sphere. 

He says the Israeli left will get 
nowhere by criticizing Gush Emu- 
nim, because the people will always 
prefer those who “do something 

f iositive.” Gush Emunim is definife- 
y doing something concrete and 
creative, even if it is not good. The 
left is not offering an alternative, but 
Harduf is. 

"We must offer something better 
in spiritual terms,” he declares. 
“Zionism is a true movement, and 
the only solution for the Jewish peo- 
ple; but if we live by Zionism alone, 
we become chauvinists.” Zionism 
has limitations, and this must be 
recognized. In the land of Israel, 
there are two nations, which have to 
live in harmony. 

Harduf is a Zionist enteiprise, he 
says, redeeming the land in a most > 
effective manner; but it seeks 
coexistence with its Arab neighbours 
in Galilee. Arab Scouts from Shfar- 
am come and work in the vegetable 
garden, learning about biodynamic 
agriculture. 

IT IS TOO early lo talk about the 
structure of Harduf, says Yeshaiahu. 

’ With 45 members, you don’t need 
much of a structure. “Come back 
when we have a hundred." Econo- 
mically, he is sure the settlement is 
on the fight track. It has riot 
accepted loans, not even from the 
UKM; making do Instead with the 
standard Jewish Agency grants to 
. new settlements. 

“It would be a good thing if the 
. State of Israel also learned to make 
do with what it earns,” he suggests. 
“Then we would not be able to 

afford a war every five years arid the 

settlement of Judea and S amaria. ” 
i The problem with most young 
kibbutzim'Was that they sought gran- 
diose projects, Harduf was Concen- 
trating on building the community. 
They decided: early on tfiat their 
ritembers .would work on the spot, 

- Biodynamic agriculture is: labour- 
intensive and that is a good thing, 
because it provides work, for all the 
'• members. 

!• 1 lTje Agency grants are sufficient if 
- you'/go .slowly, Yeshaiahu says, 

, : . addirig that new Members also bring 
' money into the.community . Harduf 
' c|oes not have the problem bf.maiiy 
other . kibbutzim ^ Whose metjabfcfs 
’ hang- on to. theif apartments and 


What about all those studying 
abroad? 

That is different, says Yeshaiahu. 
Study at Rudolf Steiner institutions 
will enable kibbutz members to 
make a vital contribution to the 
settlement’s cultural, spiritual and 
educational life. 

There is no contradiction between 
anthroposophy and Judaism, says 
Yeshaiahu. There are treasures of 
wisdom and spirituality in the Jewish 
tradition and anthroposophy en- 
hances them. 

“You can compare it to the prince 
who wakes up the Sleeping Beauty,” 
he smiles. "Ours is a better answer 
than hazard b'teshuva , which is a 
return to the past.” 

Great stress is laid on celebrating 
the Jewish festivals, using anthro- 
posophy to find new insights and 
ways of observing them. At Pessah, 
Yeshaiahu wrote a play about 
Moses, the man, his mission, the 
environment in which he operated. 

HARDUF IS exceptionally peace- 
ful. Possibly because it was Friday, 
the study day for most members, 
there were none of the usual sounds 
of tractors and other machines one 
associates with a kibbutz. It is also 
beautiful, with a fine view over the 
rolling, wooded hills. 

They do not eat lunch in the dining 
hall on Fridays as it is being prepared 
for the Shabbat eve meal, so we are 
sumptuously fed in the organic, 
vegetarian restaurant, in the com- 
pany of three members who are 


which the kibbutz had no answers. 
One of his friends became Ortho- 
dox; but that had no attraction for 
him. He tried yoga, and then visited 
Mitzpe Lavon. 

“I knew at once 1 had found the 
place for me,” he recalls. “Some- 
thing about the atmosphere, the way 
people related to each other." He 
describes with disgust how. at his 
kibbutz, bulls were bred for meat. 
“It was a factory,” he says. "Here 
the men looking after the sheep 
think about their needs.” 

His parents found it difficult to 
accept nis new path; but when they 
visited him at Emmerson in Eng- 
land, they appreciated the atmos- 
phere, the estheticism, the build- 
ings, the human relations. 

Mor, from Herzliya, did not have 
any shock or depression, merely a 
feeling that she "wanted to go deep- 
er into things.” About to set off on a 
lengthy trip abroad, she was invited 
to Harduf by a childhood friend and 
stayed. 

THE VEGETABLE garden, run by 
the biodynamic method, produces 
only for the kibbutz and its res- 
taurant. TZipora Ben-Yltzhak ex- 

E lains that tney see the soil as “a 
ving thing." She herself whs at the 
vegetarian moshav of Amirim.for a 
number of years. 

Like the organic farmers, they 
abhor pesticides and chemical ferti- 
lizers, and use natural compost to 
create a healthy soil and healthy 
plants. But they go further: accord- 
ing to the theories of Steiner, it is 
possible to take advantage of “cos- 
mic forces.” 

The planets are divided into those 
associated with earth, water, fire and 
air, she explains. When the moon is 
between earth and a planet identi- 
fied with air, it is the right time to 
plant flowers. Fruit should be 
planted and harvested when the fire 
planet is in the right position, root 
crops when the earth planets are 
appropriately situated, and so on. 


studying abroad and are back home mg to the theories of Steiner, it is 
on their summer vacation. possible to take advantage of “cos- 

A delicious gazpacho is followed mic forces.” 
by two different cheese pies and a The planets are divided into those 
mushroom pie, rice and nuts, patties associated with earth, water, fire and 

of almonds and greens, washed air, she explains. When the moon is 
down with fresh fruit drinks. between earth and a planet identi- 

The restaurant is bdth a profitable fied with air, it is the right time to 
enterprise and a way of “spreading plant flowers. Fruit should be 
the word." Many of the kibbutz planted and harvested when the fire 
products are on sale there, together planet is in the right position, root 
with the toys made from natural crops when the earth planets are 
materials. Tney also market organic appropriately situated, and so on. 
produce from other settlements, as Thipora works from a chart pro- 
well as products from biodynamic ducea in Europe; she maintains that 
factories abroad which are difficult European research has shown that 
, to purchase in Israel. such practices show positive results. 

While the dini rig hall is vegetarian: She weeds her garden ; “but not to 

in deference to the wishes of most make it sterile.” No deep ploughing, 
members, there is meat in the frcez- which “destroys the structure of the 
er. for those who want to lake it soil," and only a little cultivation, 
home. Stones are left in place. “Tliey help 

There is no ideology of vegetar- conserve water by preventing eva- 
lanism. According to Michal, Peo- poration.’’ Straw, particularly 
pie like us want to behave the right around the trees, serves the same 

way and eat the right food.” purpose. 

Yeshaiahu thinks that “people who IzhaT Blauweiss from Haifa is in 
have developed their spiritual side charge of what he hopes will become 

are more alive to the question of the “the first organic sheep herd any- 
moralitjy of killing animals for food.” where.”, The sheep are fed with 

Ya’acdv and Miriam Arnan', two locally-grown hay, silage and grain, 

of our lunch companions, are study- and put out to natural pasture as 

ing speech and drama at the Emmer- much as possible. Imported brim and 

son School in Sussex, England; Mor, grain is much cheaper, but that has 

the third membeT, is studying chemical additives, 

eurhythmy in Switzerland. All three Unlike other modern farms,Har- 
will be hb'road for seven years. duf permits its lambs to stay with- 

• “We are learning new ways of- their mothers for two months/ hav- 

speech, interna 1 sounds, new ways of ing been gradual! y weaned over this 

using our voices and expressing period. Izhar gets up at 3 a.m. every 

ourselves,” explains Miriam. Why day; but he assures me that he 

does it take so long? “Because it is doesn't resent the faettbat others are. 

not just information, but - experi- engaged in purely academic work, 

ence," she replies. ‘ glad they can do it/* he says. 

Miriam has an M A in psychology “The rewards ot living here are diffi- 

from life Hebrew University; but cult to express. It is Harduf with its 
psychology did not give her answers special, atmosphere i that attracted 
to any of Tf>e irtipbtiaht questions. “I ; me. I would not Have come to 
was close to despair/' she recalls, another kibbutz.” 

She met lYeshaiahii/pannyi Michal . : / 

and the others iri Jerusalem through 1 IT IS difficult to.assess what is hnp- 
beihg foeir neighbour 1 in Abu Tor, pening at . Harduf. ft certainly 
aqd discovered that they were asking appears exceptionally peaceful and 

. the saoie quest iojis, / , . . harmonious. 1 do not know. whether 
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money into the community. Harduf and the others in Jerusalem through • IT IS difficult to.assess what is hnp- 
does not have the problem of . marly being their neighbour 1 in Abu Tor, pening at . Harduf . I j certainly 
other kibbutzim^ Whose members aqd discovered that they were asking appears exceptionally peaceful and , 
hang- on to their apartments and • the satjie, questions, : . •; . harmonious. 1 do not know. whether . 

bank accounts W Town ' when they Ya'acov. a sop . ot Kibbutz Hatzor, it is charting a new .way for human ; 
join "t think It shows a measure of was in|6'ne of the 61ite qombpt ptiits society, or creating a new culture. I 
that;" he $a "They thirjk they are of the TDF, He; took .paftTn the cannot: judge, on the, basis, pf one 
get fino good val ue for; their money / ! * storming of the children’s house, iit • encounter, whether, anthroposophy : 

• . nr WJcoao AmnffArfl Attack m -' !s the answer to the ills that olasue . 


There- are yery/few tractors pr , TO 


tack in • . is the answer to, the ills that plague . 


; - qther vqfiiClesat tU kibbutei no : 1$80. This and other brushes iwitli i : * Us. It is clear that k unique experi- •' 

: : foreign vacatlons‘for the qiefobera. dfeath|set him asking; questions to ; ‘mentis underway. , . r ' ° ! 
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The Post's Lev Bearfield 
reports, here and on the 
opposite page, on a visit 
to Germany. 


immediately made for Israel. She's 
been living in Tel Aviv for more than 
a dozen years now. and we visit her 
very often. I’ve even picked up some 
Hebrew. And I've played tennis with 
the Maccabiah organization, and we 
go to the synagogue on Rosli Htishn- 
nn and Yom Kippur. 

“So 1 know I’m Jewish, and so do 
all my friends. But it's never been a 
problem or anything. 1 have a lot of 
friends. I mean, I certainly nevei 
experienced any anti-Semitism.” 


Danny’s motliei ami older brother 
Sammy (two other brothers live an 
hour away in Munich) lake a less 
sanguine view of being Jewish in 
Germany. Esther Meleer asserts that 
anti-Semitism always simmers just 
below the surface. "If you have an 
argument with a maid, for exam- 
ple.” she says, "she’ll inevitably 
conic out with some anti-Semitic 
remark." Adds her 28-yeui-old son 
Sammy, who operates a health dab 
in the city. "Everyone here is ail 


the bavarian eity of Augsburg 

has a population of 2SU,UQ(l. Among 
those quarter-million Germans lives 
one Jewish youngster. 

Danny Meleer, 17, is essentially 
what remains of a once proud and 
dynamic Jewish community. 

Jews reportedly settled in the 
town 2.IXJ0 years ago along with the 
Romans who founded and named 
the place for the Emperor Augustus. 
Although throughout the Middle 
Ago they were periodically expel- 
led. Jews were just as often readmit- 
ted: 

The stained -glass windows of the 
Augslmrg cathedral, reputedly the 
oldest such windows in the world, 
depict biblical prophets and kings 
wearing the humiliating headgear 
imposed on the Jews by the popes. 
The Augsbprg Yeshiva. meanwhile, 
long remained renowned for its 
scholarship, and over the yearssigni- 
fieant hunks continued u> come off 
Augsburg’s Hebrew printing press. 

In more recent history, Augs- 
burg's 1 .2H()-stiong Jewish com- 
munity in I •> 1 7 dedicated one of the 
most magnificent synagogues in 
Germany. As an indication of the 
Jews’ standing at dial time, Bavarian 
King Ludwig HI attended the de- 
dication ceremony. The synagogue 
was such sin impressive strut lure that 
the Nazis earmaikcd it in the iruil- 
I93i>s for future preservation ;m 
"ethnological morn i mini i to a nou- 
■ esisloni race." Ncvoi the loss. ijn- 
synagogue was gulled u> 19>; m, 
hu<ii-Miiii, It., along with m ire liian 
. JO T"i.'t so oils, . ; 

After itl years of iiriMVahoi'. and 
■an jrivesiinent el DM 4.2 mhiiun 
; ;(qh-uil S.-’iu i pu>, i.fl,:;! In- 1 1 1 ciii'i-i 
.«.iji l!.i,y *• i til l»v iio* ■'■ '•iiei.iii, .-eii? 


gue was rededicated on September learn even more. 

1 . 1984. The building with its nearly “Occasionally we might also have 
JO-met re-Iiigh dome was lovingly something in current-events class, 

restored in all its art nouveau and like maybe the Waldheim affair, and 

oriental splendour .right down to the people will kind of expect me to have 

polished marble pulpit, the double- an informed opinion. But that 

headed eagle and pointed Jew's cap doesn’t happen very often - and 

carved over the lintel, and the outside of school, well, we kids nev- 

memorial plaque to the German er talk about such things. 

Jewish soldiers who fell in World "I feel it’s helpful.' 'though, that 
,'L r J ■ . I’ve been to Israel quite a few 

1 he only thing missing from the times," Danny continues. "When 
7(Jti-seal synagogue today is a con- my older sister Malka turned 18, she 
gregation. Augsburg has about two 
dozen Jews, but most of them are too 
elderly infilm even to gather fora 
mi/, yon on Shabhat. The High Holv 
Days draw about 2W worshippers 

from throughout Bavaria, when a >•'& 

ra hhi i n i ported from Is rael conducts 

biirg synagogue at 6 Hal tier strusse 


IF JEWISH life in Augsburg has 
been largely relegated to museum 
status, teenager Danny Meleer is its 
liveliest exhibit. A handsome, athle- 
tic young man whose interests run to 
com nu tors and tennis, Danny ack- 
nowledges thill he dues not' have 
much opportunity in Augshurg to 
develop his Jewish identity. But he 
cciluinly knows he’s Jewish, and lie 
makes no ulicinpi to hide ii. 

“Foi une thing.” Danny told Tlu- 
Ji'nnitnn /W recently in' the living 
room ot his bunir in Augsburg’s 
si 'itUiirl abk- (jnggingeu iicighhoiir- 
liiiutl. ’ wIiFnevr r a 'ji-vi ;h‘ subject 
• 1 ‘iiii-s up id histni v . .1 rebel* nl -.lass 
;i! ^lioi'l evervom turns \r hie ns 
jh*: e.v;>o ih.ir's ti-.-caii,e »>i tii>- 
ki'iv iii i'i\ pinnasimn, I it* the 
’■‘i.'iy, '* v. ' if*' l'y;* ni.;.J-i.. : ,|iv..li* 
ii.y,.-|t.'.in il l*:--.yisi.r .. 1 I’ti i |.p 






aiiii-Semiiv. simple as Mini." 

'Hie view of tin* elder Melceis mnv 
lv co Ion led hyciiiain iccciit unliap 
py events coi uv riling the hcadnl die 
family, the laic I lerman Meleer. 

Having suivived Mie conceal ra- 
tion camps, the Polish-horn Herman 
Meleer settled in Augsburg ai Mie 
end of World Wai II hugely by 
chance: his displaced persons’ camp 
happened to be located then*. Mel- 
cer went into business mid pios- 
pered, as evidenced by the family's 
large, tree-shaded villa with its ex- 
tensive gardens, oriental rugs and 
handsome furnishings. 

A FEW years buck, however. Mel- 
eer became embroiled in a legal suit 
concerning linancial dealings. 
Although the courts cleared him of 
any misdeeds, his family is con- 
vinced that i mti- Jewish acrimony 
that surfaced during the case has- 
tened the man’s death a year ago. 
According to his last wish. Ilennun 
Meleer was buried in Israel. 

“The truth is,” says Esther Mel- 
eer, "in all our years here, we never 
cultivated friends among l lie Christ- 
ian community. That was probably a 
mistake. And there just isn't much of 
a Jewish community. I don't have 
much of a social life, and 1 i egret 
that. We've asked ourselves over 
and over whether it was right for us 
to stay in Germany, I just don’t 
know if we made the correct deci- 
sion." 

Danny shrugs and waves a hand 
dismissively. "I don’t know anything 
about that,” he says. "I only know 
that I feel Tine here.” 

WHAT ABOUT ISRAEL? 
According to Malka Meleer Poliak, 
the one family member who made 
the move to the Jewish state, her lute 
father was a lifelong Zionist who 
always regretted that his mother had 
dissuaded him from leaving Europe 
for Palestine at the outbreak of 
World War H. As a result, she told 
us on another occiisiumin Tel Aviv, 
Herman Meleer had done his best to 
instil in his children a love of Israel. 

Esther Meleer smiles. "I definitely 
feel Israel’s my second home," she 
says, and her sons readily agree. 
"But it’s a major change for some- 
one of my age to move there. My 
concern has always been to see the 
boys through school, (hat sort of 
tiling. And then of course Israel 
would mean the boys going into the 
army." 

“That wouldn't bother me," Dan- 
ny puts in quickly. But he ndmits that 
his immediate concerns nrc the same 
as those of his friends and class- 
mates: getting through school exams 
and matriculating. Beyond Unit, he 
simply says lie doesn't know where 
his future lies. 

Like most of the German and 
Austrian Jews interviewed in Peter 
Sichrovsky’s recent book, Strangers 
j? Their Land , young Danny Meleer 
lives a comfortable anti apparently 
well-adjusted life, albeit aware that 
he is something of an anomaly; 
adaptable as Jews have always been 
adaptable, and stirred to question 
his situation perhaps only when a 
journalist comes calling with unset- 
tling questions. 

"Of course l know about the 
Holocaust," Danny says, his face 
turning grim. “All lOth-gradcrs in 
Germany are taken on a visit to a 
concentration camp site. But - what 
can 1 say - it’s history. I just can’t 
connect any of it with the good 
friends I have here." 

Then, with a glance at the oil 
painting on the wall depicting a shied 
scene, Danny Meleer smiles. "My 
mother," he confides, "is very con- 
cerned that I should marry a Jewish 
girl. Well, there just isn’t any chance 
of that here in Augsburg. Maybe I’ll 
have to move to Munich." □ 
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IN AN obscure Bavarian village of 
2,500 Protestants, Mayor Hans- 
Raincr Hofmann is doing his best to 
keep Hebrew alive. 

This is fairly remarkable, con- 
sidering that no Jews have lived in 
the village for nearly 50 years. Even 
more remarkable is that the Jews 
who once did flourish there were so 


influential that Hebrew shaped the 
local dialect. Indeed, by keeping 
Hebrew words alive. Mayor Hof- 


mann is merely encouraging the 
vitality of the villagers’ innma los- 
ihen (mother longue). 

The reside n Is of Schopfloch in fact 
call (heir peculiar local dialect 
Laehoudiscli, which comes from the 
Hchrew term Indian kndesh, holy 
language. Jews first settled in the 
village in the 16lh century and quick- 
ly became prominent ns cattle deal- 
ers and textile merchants. Eventual- 
ly they constituted roughly half of 
the population of the isolated little 
village. The two communities did 
not intermarry, but they lived in 
close proximity and in unusual har- 
mony. 

It wasn’t long before the vocabul- 
ary of the Jews began to infiltrate 
into the local language. Laehoudiscli 
was born, and the villagers of 
Schopfloch began to take special 
pride in their distinct tongue. 

Hence today, while elsewhere in 
Germany you" ask for a glass of 
ii'rt.vxer, in Schopfloch you are 
advised to request inayennn. Simi- 
larly. every Schopfloch inish/iocha is 
likely to have a ktvieff wagging its 
tail around the bnyes, while out in 
Mie cowshed the purdi provides 
idmhf, in the henhouse the niiwc- 
gdul lays bi’zzim, and ill the field the 
!vuy is out to graze in the desebe. 

In addition, in Schopfloch the 








mnrket is the schuck, meal is buser, 
uncle is tloiul, wine isyrm’wiii, bran- 
dy is yayemm snreff. a drunkard is a 
schigger, bread is laechenwi, night is 
lai la, morning is banker, work is 
malouehe, a teacher is a meUimctt, a 
pharmacist is a rngnch , a doctor is a 
roufe. The villagers even call SchopF- 
loch their mediae, or hometown. 

Nevertheless, the Lachoudisch di- 
alect is in danger of disappearing. By 
the turn of the century Jews were 
leaving the village for greener tlesche 
either in the cities or in other coun- 
tries. By the rise of Hiller in 1933. 
only about three dozen Jews re- 
mained in Schopfloch. 

The synugogue was torched in 
1938 oil Kristallnacht, and while loc- 
al historian Knr! Philipp reports that 
neighbours put nut the flames, the 
synagogue was eventually destroyed 
a year later and the last few Jews in 
the village were deported to Au- 
schwitz. 

The younger generation of villa- 
gers meanwhile has largely aban- 
doned farming and crafts in favour or 
working in the industries and con- 
struction sites in neighbouring 
towns. As a result, they are more 
accustomed to speaking standard 
German than Schopfloch ’s “holy 
longue." 

These developments deeply 
concern Hans-Raincr Hofmann. 
"I’m not a native of Schopfloch,'’ the 
41-year-o!d mayor recently told a 
group of Israeli journalists who vi- 
sited the unusual village as guests of 
the West German Tourism Ministry. 
”1 was horn nearby in Anshach. I 
was elected mayor here in lbt78 via 
the regional political system. In one 
respect, I didn’t realize what I was 
getting into. 

“Imagine my surprise when I 


learned that tile villagers had a 'sec- 
ret' language of their own. Imagine 
my surprise when I learned that I 
wasn’t called burgermeisier (mayor) 
but schoufelt, which is from the Heb- 
rew word meaning judge or adminis- 
trator." 

For his own survival, Hofmann 
promptly set about learning 
Lachoudisch. It was then that he 
discovered that the language itself 
was having trouble surviving. 

"Everyone had a fair amount of 
vocabulary,” he snid, "and many 
could sing the village's traditional 
songs in Lachoudisch. But only ab- 
out four people still spoke the lan- 
guage fluently, and I could see that 
among the youngsters the language 
was rapidly dying out. I felt bad 
about that. I felt that it was impor- 
tant to maintain whatever was uni- 
que in this place. And I’d personally 
become fascinated with (lie lan- 
guage." 

Accordingly, Hofmann estab- 
lished classes to teach young people 
their linguistic heritage. A core of 
ahout 30 Schopflochcrs eventually 
became students of Lachoudisch. 
and even more turn out for periodic 
snngfcsts featuring the village's tra- 
ditional dialect. 

In addition, Mie mayor encour- 
aged town historian Karl Philipp to 
publish a history of Schopfloch and 
to compile a did ion ary of its unusual 
vocabulary. Hofmann also main- 
tains contact with a rabbi in Munich, 
who provides linguistic advice. 

The Lachoudisch phenomenon 
gained publicity a few years ago 
when h vacationing Israeli diplomat 
and his family happened to stop for 
lunch in the village and learned to 
their amazement that the wailiuss 
could understand much of their Heb- 
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rew conversation. The diplomat la- 
ter alerted the press to the existence 
of a Bavarian village where on any 
given Yom Olf, Bcis or Gimel, in the 
month of Atfdnr or Tischri or any 
month in between, one’s bill for 
lunch is totalled up in quasi-Hebrew. 

"As n result of the publicity,” said 
Mayor Hofmann, "we’ve been vi- 
sited by many descendants of 
Schopfloch’s Jews. They’ve come 
from North and South America, and 
from Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Rehovot 
and Kibbutz Hnfetz Haim, We’re 
always honoured to receive such 
guests.” 

Hofmann admits he wns pained by 
an article in The New York Times 
that faulted the village for having no 
memorial to Schopfloeh’s Jews who 
perished in the Holocaust. “In fact, 
we’ve been working very hard to 
compile u list of the names." he said, 
"and a memorial is definitely plan- 
ned. We would appreciate very 
much any assistance we can gel to 
make our list complete and hccii- 
inlc.’’ 

Meanwhile, Hofmann has perso- 
nally taken it upon himself to see 
that the Jewish cemetery, whose 
oldest grave dates from Ihl2. is 
properly maintained. The synago- 
gue has not been rebuilt, hut tbc 
red-brick Jewish school, in local 
parlance the bayh ndum. still stands. 
And the local church bus a plaque in 
honour of both Protestants and Jews 
from Schopfloch who fell in defence - 
of Germany. 

The church, incidentally, is not 
referred to by the German word 
kirche. hut by the Lachoudisch word 
mine. Schopfloch residents may not 
he pleased to know that (nine comes 
from the 1 lebrew word design tiling a 
ritually unclean place. u 
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“I I i A VR main rciL'Tiia- participant 
wiolc un hiv evaluation sheet after 
taking a (hruc-wcck course mi 
leaching the I [hIulmum, w hich end- 
ed al Vad Vnsliem la-.i week. 

Tliis may well represent I he feel- 
ing of many of ilm .12 participants. al! 
uf whom expressed their satisfaction 
with iheclioiee of subject matter ami 
(lie quality of (lie lectures. 

And these people were no new- 
comers to facts about the Holocaust. 
They included history professors, 
high-school principals and veteran 
teachers, clergymen, a psychiatrist, 
a lawyer, an Israeli tour guide, sever- 
al young students (including two 
from Germany) and this reporter. 

Prof. Yehuda Hauer of (he Heb- 
rew University in his unassuming 
manner dominated the course 
throughout, as he has done for each 
of the seven years of its existence. Of 
the total of 3] lectures, seven were 
given by him - all in perfect English 
and without notes. (Bauer was 
brought here from his native Prague 
tit the age or two shortly licforc 
World War II.) 

Advising his listeners on how to 
transmit their knowledge to their 
students, he suggested using the nco- 
umlrashic approach: a story fol- 
lowed by analysis. Although himself 
a historian, trained in the painstak- 
ing and sometimes dry methods of 
that discipline, he always kept in 
mind that his listeners were educa- 
tors, not researchers. 

To illustrate the dilemma facing 
the Judenrat , the Jewish ghetto 
council appointed by the Germans, 
he told what happened one day in 
1942 to the 24 Judenrat members in 
the small Polish town of Kossof, 
Around Passover, the head of the 
Judenrat received a phone call from 
his counterpart in nearby Kolomeya. 
The man warned (hut n large detach- 
ment or SS-nicn was leaving the 
town in a convoy of trucks, headed in 
the direction of Kossof. This could 
mean only one thing -the ghetto was 
about to be liquidated. 

Many of the Kossof Jews had 
prepared hiding places for this even- 
tuality. The Judenrat members de- 
cided to stay in their office so as to 
delay the SS-men and give people 
more lime to reach their hideouts. 
However, 20 of the Judenrat later 
decided to join those going intp 
hiding. Of the remaining four, one 
fainted and followed the others 
when he came round. 

Bur the Germans did not come. It 
had been a false alarm. The ghetto 
was destroyed six months Inter. 

Food for analysis and discussion. 

In n later lecture, Bauer came 
back .to the town uf Kossof. He was 
speaking nbout Righteous Gentiles, 
those non-Jews who helped Jews, 
usually at the risk of their lives. “The 
more you look into this phe- 
nomenon, the more confused you 
become," he said. “There is no com- 
mon denominator, except basic de- 
cency, which comes naturally." 

The mayor of Kossof was a known 
anti-Semite. Yet when he saw what 
. the Germans were doing to the Poles 
nnd UkrSinians, he hid seven Jews - 
• and his Greek Orthodox priest 
blessed him for Jus action. After (he 
'war, the mayor was killed by fellow 
citizens. 

.' Shifting from the piotivntion of 
Righteous Gentiles to 1)19 frequency 
of the phenomenon, Bauer said that 
there Were more of them in France, 
Slovakia nnd ; Holland than in Po- 
. '■ . land; . : ' ■ 

"lit Berlin, it seems that more ‘ 

, ' .v Ihan J .dOO Jews Wore hidden during. 

. .. • ' " by Bach disparate .elements 'i 

,as. numbers of tlio Bekcnnende Kir- 
• 1 we, cpramubisrs, racialists and oris* 

• . tycrjus. • /. . 

; ;l - M Would Israelis save Arabs in Uie ' 
• . • case .of a pqgroiq here?" :ho wdn- / 
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The Holocaust was 'a perfectly explicable, human event/ Prof. 
Yehuda Bauer told a course on Teaching the Holocaust at Ynd 
Vashem. The Post's Ernie Meyer reports on some of the lectures. 


dered. "That problem has not been 
investigated." 

BAUER Was emphatic in describ- 
ing the .Holocaust as "a perfectly 
explicable; human evertt. It is not 
inexplicable, as Elie Wiesel holds." 

.■ _ In this* oif course, heiwas true to 
his attempts to find a rational, histor- 
ical, explanation for thq cvcht; He. 
even wjjnt as far as saying (hat "most' 
of the SS did not hate Jews. The Jews 
were notkifled i?y tmli^ScmUes.V i; . 


PHILOSOPHY professor Emil 
Fackenheim, wearing n knitted 
skull-cap, gave a lecture cryptically 
entitled “The Holocaust as an 
epoch-making event." He said that 
the 1967 Six Day War changed his 
view of Christian-Jewish dialogue, 
when the' Ohristian world did not 
■ listen as Nazi-type threats against 
the Jews emerged from Cairo. 

The Jewish state ehded Jevyisli 
pqwerlessness. M cannot promise 


* \imlunii.i. Ik- .ilsti N.iiil 1h.1i “facts 
imii'i kill .1 myth mimic tiling that [h*. 

A lit 1 - 1 >!'l.uiaaiii>n I cauiu- Hi H’nai 
H'nlli still liasn'i Ic.irncd " 

Im idcnlallv. lie dcM'iiK-d ('kuidc 
l an/maim's film SJmuh as "pci haps 
hislmy's eu alcst movie." 

HACK TO BAUER., t«. his lecture 
nil aimed resistance. Don't betaken 
in by heroic literature, he warned. 
Most people behaved pooily in con- 
eetilialion camps. They stole bread 
trom their fellow inmates ami re- 
ported others to the Kapo or the SS 
when it was to iheii advantage. Life 
was so grim, there was no room for 
heroics. 

The Jewish police in most ghettos 
helrnyed fellow Jews. Some hassidic 
Jews turned to pimping to sustain 
their families. The same people 
acted in contradictory ways at diffe- 
rent times. 

"We cannot judge them or justify 
their conduct,'' the historian said. 
“Wind options did they have? 1 have 
read more than you have. All I can 
give you is impressions, not know- 
ledge." The overall impression is 
that most people tried to maintain 
moral standards, he added, seeming 
to contradict himself. 

And bAck again to Bauer, this 
time to his Judenrat lecture. But first 
a glimpse at conditions in the War- 
saw ghetto, as reported by an anony- 
mous communist observer who slip- 
ped into the ghetto in May 1941. 
Seminar participants who did their 
homework could read the following 
among six large pages of excerpts 
translated from various under- 
ground newspapers distributed in 
different ghettos. 

“WE DO NOT know how many 
square centimetres nre allotted to 
each of the 500,000 Jews imprisoned 
here. There is an abundance of peo- 
ple and a shortage of space. In every 
spot, on the road and the sidewalk, 
in every nook and cranny, reigns the 
Jewish commerce which has been 
banned from other places. 

“All the handcarts, booths, 
crates, baskets and trays loaded with 
various items transform the ghetto 
into one large market place. One is 
immediately struck by the horrible 
poverty of the Jewish masses. Here, 
wc see a basket with bread for sale, 
cut into 250-gram pieces. There is a 
handcart filled with coal dust , sold in 
hulf-kilo and kilo hags, just as one. 
would sell flour or barley. 

"By stark contrast, the artificial 
glitter of a Jewish daucc-liall hits us 
between the eyes; noisy jazz music, 
fancy clothes, vodka, expensive 
food. This thin veneer of the Lust of 
the Mohicans of the pre-war 
bourgeoisie creates a fiction of ‘nor- 
mal' life. Like the Polish middle 
class, the Jewish bourgeoisie has not 
yet sensed that the era of business 
deals and looking out only for 
yourelf is gone forever. 

"Occasionally one sees Germans 
in the ghetto. But when a uniformed, 
confident German appears, the 
street becomes empty, dead. This 
isn’t surprising. Almost every day 
people are killed or wounded as a 
result of the 'fun and games' of the 
Gestapo or German soldiers passing 
through on foot or in cars. 

“At every step we encounter the 
Jewish police. These people help the 


there will not be a second Masada, 
but it can prevent a second Ausch- 
witz. The anti-Semites cannot 
tolerate a Jewish state and its army, 
he said. They think Israel should be 
. like the Vatican - defended by Swiss 
. .soldiers. The Soviets pay Israel an 
unintehtional tribute by refusing to 
let their Jews go, now that there js a 
Jewish state. • 

Fackenheim emphasized that Ausch- 
witz differed from Hiroshima and 
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Germans and follow well the exam- 
ple of their masters. We observe a 
Jewish policeman using a stick to 
beat a Jewish boy who tried to smug- 
gle a loaf of bread through the fence. 
For a bribe of 10 zlotys this same 
policeman turns a blind eye towards 
a professional smuggler bringing in 
piles of merchandise.’’ . 

1 ■ . 

ON ANOTHER page of the Ghetto 
•Gazette is a joke about Haim Rum- 
( Continued on page 12) 
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“FORGET THE MEETING, 
WE’VE GOT A DEAL.” 
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SOON, BEHIND EVERY SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE 
YOU'LL FIND "EMERALD" 


“Emerald” - 

the communication system 
which suits you perfectly 

Electronic Key System or regular 
telephone exchange, according (0 your 
requirements, available to you through a 
variety of convenient payment 
arrangements. 


“Emerald” — 

the time saver that will make 
your business more efficient 

Emerald’s features, facilities and 
flexibility place the system far ahead of 
Its competitors. 
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(Continued faun /uine M 

kowski. i lie " Jewish Kiiij**’ «»f Iht* 
LikIz ghetto. 

Rumkowski is asleep, and in a 
dream his firsl wife, Feige. appears 
to him. 

‘'Fcigele, my darling," mumbles 
the old man, "it’s such a pity you 
have passed on before seeing your 
husband in his present status ns king 
in Israel." 

"If you are king, am I not... a 
queen?" she asks. “But a king is not 
a king without a nation, and the 
same is true of a queen. And do 1 not 
have a nation?" 

The old man ponders for a mo- 
ment and then cries aloud: "I prom- 
ise you. my darling queen, I shall 
send my people over to you slowly 
but surely, so that you may be queen 
there over a host of Jews." 

As he promises, so he does, the 
bitter joke ends, in n sarcastic refer- 
ence to the deportation lists Rum- 
kowski prepares for the Germans. 

"NO GENERALIZATION about 
the moral conduct or the Judenraete 
is possible," says Bauer. Rumkows- 
ki in Lodz was at one extreme of 
Jitdenrat heads, who tried to save as 
many Jews as possible by turning 
them into seemingly indispensable 
workers for the German war effort. 
In this effort, he helped the Germans 
weed out the young, the sick and the 
old, although he knew that their fate 
was the gas chambers. 

In July 1944, when the last 69,000 
Lodz Jews were deported, the Rus- 
sians had advanced to the Vistuln. 
only 100 kilometres by air from 
Lodz. But there they stopped. When 
they resumed their advance in Janu- 
ary 1945, they reached Lodz in just 
three days. Only 86 1 Jews were left. 

“If the Russians had advanced six 
months earlier and liberated the 

69.000 Jewish survivors, Rumkows- 
ki would have been a hero,” Bauer 
said. But, he added, he personally 
would have liked to see Rumkowski 
hang. 

The opposite stance to the one 
taken by Rumkowski was that of 
Eliyahu Mishkin, who headed the 
Judenrat in Minsk. From the outset, 
he worked for the armed under- 
ground, and between 5,000 and 

7.000 Jews were smuggled out of the 
ghetto. When Mishkin was executed 
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m>l being. i (aithlul w.uclmian. >au'ng 
*' ,ar .; l . s 1,1 P‘i«du- words "V..ii killed 
~ . * Abel ' in tu (.‘a ill's mouth. 

. lVli‘s comment mi (his was: “'l be 

question is not where was God. but 
iH v ' Y S where was man? Whal happened to 

3 \ ; L . humanism'."’ 

: ‘VsT He went mi to say that the late 

• vi.'h&fc Anl Conservative rabbi and thinker 
Abraham Joshua I lesebel eould not 
f ‘‘■(J confront the Holocaust, and dealt 

^ with it only in one essay. In this he 
' wrote that the disaster bad its origins 
' generations be lore Hitler, when 

jjfl ■' Ood out of life. The Jews had to pay 
<ddi the price, because they are God’s 
Yehuda Bauer '(Zeev Ackerman) slake in the world. 

‘Tin not satisfied with this view, 
ing to Bauer, this researcher holds although I'm a follower of I lesebel, ” 
that (he Judenraete should not ho IVh commented, 
judged by the final result of their As his third model he took the 
conduct-, but also by their intention biblical ttkedu. in which Abraham 

and their moral stance. was hidden to sacrifice his only son, 

Isaac. This, he said, is the paradigm 
ON THE question of whether God is for all religious martyrs, and many 

compassionate. Prof. Pinlins Peli, Holocaust victims saw themselves in 
who teaches Jewish Thought at Ben- this light, hut, he added, “I can't 
Gurion University in Beersheha, accept it." 
waded right into this in his lecture on Pell’s fourth model was the book 
religious responses to the Holocaust, of Job, which deals with (he question 

“Anyone who does not question why the righteous suffer. Many 
his faith after the Holocaust is not thinkers use this model, although in 
honest. We must struggle with the (he book, God offers no real answer, 
problem," the native-born Peli said. Again he said. “I don’t accept this." 
noting that more than 400 books and In the fifth model, the approach to 
articles have been written on lire the Holocaust is summed up in one 
subject of God and the Holocaust. word - silence. The advice is not to 

Peli offered a number of models ask any questions. The subject is so 

for looking at the problem, most of enormous that it is taboo. "Many 

them based on biblical precedent. religious thinkers hold this view , hut 

The first model was Adam, who I find it hard to share it." Peli said, 
sinned and was punished. Thus the The sixth approach is (hat of Mar- 
well-known hassidic Rcbbe of Sut- tin Buber, subsequently elaborated 
mar, in the first of two books, main- by Rabbi Eliezer Berkovils (who 
tained that European Jewry de- also lectured to the group). It in- 
M — ^ — — w ^^ mm ^ mmm m ^ m mm u volves the biblical concept of God 

, , hiding His face, the eclipse of God. 

I understand the or header panim. “This is one of the 

motivation of Right- to*™.”"* 

eous Gentiles no more ’ n >««yen|h approach is not based 
than that of Nazi fana- £' “£? Sffi b ^T£ 

flCS. • (EmllF.ckenh.lml «»< A^nlmg to this 


Yehuda Bauer '(Zeev Ackerman) 

ing to Bauer, this researcher holds 
that (he Judenraete should not ho 
judged by (he final result of their 
conduct, but also by their intention 
and their mural stance. 

ON THE question of whether God is 
compassionate. Prof. Pinhns Peli, 
who teaches Jewish Thought at Ben- 
Gurion University in Beersheha, 
waded right into this in his lecture on 
religious responses to the Holocaust . 

“Anyone who does not question 
his faith after the Holocaust is not 
honest. We must struggle with the 
problem," the native-born Peli said, 
noting that more than 400 books and 
articles have been written on (lie 
subject of God and the Holocaust. 

Peli offered a number of models 
for looking nt the problem, most of 
them based on biblical precedent. 

The first model was Adam, who 
sinned and was punished. Thus the 
well-known hassidic Rcbbe of Snt- 
mar, in the first of two books, main- 
tained that European Jewry de- 


I understand the 
motivation of Right- 
eous Gentiles no more 


by the Germans, others continued 
hispolicy. 

Adam Cherniakow, in Warwaw, 
committed suicide when he was 
asked to compile lists of children for 
deportation. He saw himself as the 
captain of n sinking ship. His posi- 
tion was half-way between Rum- 
kowski’s and Mishkin’s: he was 
aware of resistance efforts in his city 
and did not betray them . 

“Most Judenraete were in between 
these two extremes," said Bauer. 
Sometimes a decision whether to 
support escape to the partisans or to 
opt for working with the Germans, 
hinged on whether a town was sur- 
rounded by open fields or near dense 
forests, which made escape possible. 

The eminent Holocaust historian 
Rnul Hilberg, thinks that the Jews 
became part of their own destruction 
with their attitude of “anticipatory 
compliance," which precluded any 
resistance. 

The most balanced attitude to this 
question is perhaps thut of Dr. Aha- 
ron Weiss, of Yad Vashem. Accord- 


(Emll Fackenhelm) 


served to be punished. The crime? It 
had no right to support Zionism, he 
said, citing many biblical, midmshic 
and rabbinic sources. In Peli's opin- 
ion, he distorted many of the sources 
to suit his purpose. In his second 
book, the Satmar Rebbe predicted a 
second Holocaust, adding that God 
was testing the Jewish people. 

Another Hungarian rnbbi, R. 
Teichthal, had used the same 
approach of crime and punishment 
as the Satmar rebbe. But in his case, 
the crime was different - the Jews 
bad failed to listen to Theodor Herzl 
and the Zionists. ‘They can’t both 
be right," said Peli. 

He went on to describe the view of 
an Italian rabbi living in Israel, Ema- 
nuel Hartom, who said the crime was 
assimilation. The Jews would have 
disappeared in any case, and God 
did them a favour by allowing them 
to die as Jews, this thinker held. 

T can’t accept this cruel view," 
Peli commented. “The punishment 
is disproportionate. What about the 
million and a half children who 
perished?" 

He cited the biblical story of Cain 
and Abel as.his second model. Why 
didn't God watch over the second 


death of God. According lo this 
view, God existed in history, but 
died about 1939-40. "Not accept- 
able," said Peli. 

The eighth approach described by 
Peli was the one espoused by the 
leader of American Orthodoxy, 
Rabbi Joseph Soloveitchk and by 
Professor Fackenlicim. 

In this halnchic approach, it is 
more important for Jews lo know 
what lo do now, rather than ponder- 
ing the why of the past. Fackenlicim 
graphically formulated this into a 
mit 2 va, to be added to the existing 
613 commandments. The new mitz- 
vu is that of reinterpreting the con- 
cept of klddysh hasheni, the sanc- 
tification of God’s Name, by saving 
and sanctifying human life. 

This fits into the Zionist view and 
the fact that the War of Liberation 
took plncc only three years after the 
end of the Holocnust. The fight is for 
life. Hie State of Israel was founded 
in the Warsaw ghetto revolt. The 
halachic answer is not to ask, but to 
do. 

Many thinkers see the creation of 
Israel as God's response to the Holo- 
caust, said Peli. "Sometimes God 
needs us. He needs our coopera- 
tion.” This is the view Pinlias Peli 
seemed to subscribe to himself. □ 

(The first of t wo articles. ) \ 


1 1 have come,, finally and reluctantly, to the conclusion that almost any 

honest eyewitness testimony of the Holocaust is more moying and 

more successful at creating a sense pf what it must have been like in the 
ghettos and cam ps than almost any fictional account. (Leslie Hp^n) 
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Funny world out there. For years Israel was getting the 
intercontinental cold shoulder, but now, all of a sudden, 
out of the blue, they’re lining up to be our friend. 

The big news, of course, is the hearty handshake 
proffered by Morocco's King Hassan, which broke the 
Islamic ice and prompted Egypt’s Mubarak to get in touch 
as well. But even before all this, a little voice from afar 
called to us for help. Belize, west of Israel somewhere, 
asked if we could protect them from Guatemala, while at 
the same time, the Philippines asked if Israel could offer 
any advice on how to run an economy. No, they weren’t 
kidding. 

Israel's resurgent popularity amongst the community of 
nations Is of paramount interest to your friends and 
relatives overseas. Make sure they’re getting all the 
news and developments of Israel and the Middle East; 
give them a gift subscription to THE JERUSALEM POST 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 


B.O.B.BI, JERUSALEM 81000 

Subscriptions can be banded in at 
He'aird, 2 Rahov Hahavitietet. Jerusalem 
Jerusalem Post, tl Cartobach St.. Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem Post, 1 6 Rehov Nordau, Halle • 

Please send The Jerusalem Poet International Edition to: 
NAME ; 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE/ZIP. 


My cheque lor (see rates below) is enclosed;, 

Please send a gift card to the recipient In my name. v. 

; name v-.-.:: ;;' : ; 


ADDRESS ;; 

1 £5S!' L ! 8 Month* 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 26 Issues 


1 Year 
62 Issues 
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ANVIU >1 *Y win i lus vvu ii'sul :my 
honks iihniil I'lii'kcl knows Imw 
Neville ( iiuhis. win i wints- jl ■■ 'lit 
ciickci :uwl luusir im Vhe Mam hc\- 
i,r ( iiunJiiin un iiikl iill U ii liw 
ikv-'ulcs. i‘imi|>li'li*ly K-vnliiliniii/cil 
writing :ihmil tlu- game. I liac had 

been wiitciN h'.Tnic him whn irial in 
liiptuii' in wniiN the beamy nt ciu'k 
cl. hm they li.idmnceiiimieil mostly 
im the villay*' sireeu veisimi nl the 
sjini |. renple dealing wilh seiimi 1 . 
eiieket. enunlv and mteiiiiiliniial 
games, were stein ti-eliiiii iiins. eun- 
l'i ‘1 ned with ihe umirlvi nl unis a 
hnlMiian sfn|.-il. h«>w niiiny bmmd- 
aiie:. he Ini. In*w many i liaiiee-. |i«- 
g;m . hnv. Inn;; he W.c. III. 

( aidiis w.i-.Muheh tsmiempliinii , 
ni such n ivi.i m tael . was capable n| 
imeiiling a lew l.iel:. it tie needed 
tliem in Mippnil a Might «i| whimsy. 
He was eniKein-.il with the |«netiy and 
the aesllu. lies i*| eiicl.ei; writing 
lalhei lb-lid pinsc. lie deal! with 
players like a laiiy I'ndm-illicr with 
Cindeiella and bet pumpkin. 

f-nr iustanee, he wmte ahniit (lie 
halting of Flank Woolley, the gre;it 
England ami Kent left-hander: "The 
lease of it is in the hands of special 
providence which looks after things 
that he will not look after himself." 
Woolley interpreted this as a dig .at 
the doubtful reliability of his huck- 
play. 

It was not only the. beauty of 
cricket that appealed to Cardus; few 
men have been able to catch as he 
could the intense drama of a hard- 
fought game, lie is perhaps best 
remembered for his descriptions of 
the Lancashire- York shire battles of 
endurance in the years between the 
Wnrs. The two counties were pre- 
eminent in English cricket, lor the 
county championship was not 
dominated by accomplished merce- 
naries from foreign lands, who have 
since reduced Yorkshire lo a second 
rale power. 

CARDUS’S DRSC’KimONS OF 
these Wars of the Roses were as 
amusing as they were vivid. Accord- 
ing to him, the buttles wfcre master- 
minded by grim professionals, men 
like Wilfred Rhodes and Ernmot 
Robinson for Yorkshire, the Tyldes- 
leys and Eddie I’uynter for' Lan- 
cashire. The amateur captains were 


UNLIKE PREVIOUS hookson tlie 
subject. Hitler’s lit nk els provides 
both a German and a British pers- 
pective for the stoiy of the V-2. 
Longmale describes the long, nail- 
hiling development of the rockets; 
the growing British perception of 
whal was being built at l'cciiemiuidc 
and Bli/.na; the activation of the 
missiles in 1944-15 ; and the effect 
they had. Much of the book pro- 
vides minute descriptions of the way 
they landed and the havoc the V-2s 
caused at each site (Deptford. 
Ilford, Walthamstow, Lambeth 
Way). As much of the German and 
British intelligence story has been 
told. Long mate inevitably focuses 
on missile landings. Much of the 
hook is taken up hy this kind ol 
recollection: “Tne wife placed a 
pudding on the table for ‘afters'. I sat 
hack in my armchair waiting for Ihe 
pudding to cool down, listening to 
my children... Without uny warning 
or sound ! blacked out. When I 
Partly gathered myself lip I found the 
coal fire was spread all over the 
floor.. 1 was down on mv knees 
picking up live coal and throwing it 
hack, in the fireplace... The first 
thing l heard was Mr. S. saying 
‘VYheie’:: my hl,«n|\ hat*’." 

LONGM.-Yf K h.-.i'iloife a thorough, 
though vniiciini 's tedious, job. UK 
hoof; is isiv <1 dive ns of inici- 

■‘.‘iev iijiii pc: i till-, ii<:-lod ; iiv. mu vli 
fi'csh H ini.'- <’» ■ tn*e- ■r,.:r.- , rial. . lb*’ 
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HIS OWN MAN: The Life of Neville 
Cardus hy Christopher Brookes. 
Methuen. London. 280 pp. Price not 
stated. 


Philip Gillon 


not allowed to interfere. The aim of 
batsmen was to stay in, not to score 
runs; shots like the cut and the hook 
were illegal, 

Spectators watched in grim si- 
lence. One great Cardus story was 
about the Southerner, who found 
himself in Manchester on a sum- 
mer’s day, and went to Old Trafford. 
Unable to bear Ihe oppressive quiet, 
lie clapped and shouted “Well play- 
ed, sir.” The spectator next to him 
turned on him furiously, and asked, 
“Be you from Yorkshire?” “No.” 
“From Lancashire?” “No.” “Then 
shut your bloody trap.” 

Cnrdus's greatest creation was 
Em mot Robinson. He described 
Robinson as n "grizzled, squat, 
bandy-legged Yorkshireninn. all 
sagging nnd loose at the braces in 


private life, but on duty for York- 
shire he was liable nl any minute to 
gather and concentrate his energy 
into sudden and vehement leaps and 
scuffles. He had shrewd eyes, a 
hatehet face and grey hairs, most of 
them representing appeals that had 
gone against him for leg-before- 
wicket." 

Robinson had to wait for the 
celebration of Cardus’s seventieth 
birthday to get his revenge. Here is 
Robinson's contribution to the 
great event: “Ee, by gum, just fancy 
thut - me havin' a chance tn write 
sununut nbnlil (’chap 'at ewsed to 
write sa midi abaht me! Ah ewsed ta 
think 'at lie look I'mickey aht o' me 
sometimes he whal he said ahaht 
when we wor laikin* Lcnkysheer, hut 
mioabody injnycd it moore nor Ah 
did. They wor reyt happy days, and 
nooobody did moore nor Neville 
Cardus to make 'en happy days. 
Ah'in reyt gled he’s got ta 70 not ant, 
and Ah do hoonp he makes it a 
hunderd..." 

Cardus was discovered ns a jour- 
nalist by the editor of The Manches - 


Stopping a rocket 


IUT LICK'S ROCKETS: Tlu* Story 
of the V-2s bv Norman |.-»ngniate. 
London, Hutchinson. 423 pp. 
1! 1 3.96. 

WAR DIARIES: The Mediterranean 
1943-1945 by Harold MacMillan. 
London. I’apennac. 804 pp. *9. 95. 

GREAT MYTHS OF WORLD WAR 
H by Karl Roehling. Florida. Para- 
gon Prcss/D y impress. 261 pp. No 
price stated. 

VICHY FRANCK AND THE RE- 
SISTANCE: Culture and Ideology 
edited by Roderick Kedwaril and 
Roger Austin. London. Croom 
Helm. 293 pp. £22.50. 

OCCUPIED FRANCE: Collabora- 
tion and Resistance 1940-44 by H.R. 
Kedward. Oxford, Blackwell. 88 pp. 
No price stated. 

Benny Morris 

German sale is based on published 
works. 
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Resident in the Mediterranean, and 
involved therefore in political and 
military affairs in Italy. Greece, 
North Africa and the Balkans. 

Supcrmac's war was unusual. Not 
for him the months on end in a 
subterranean war room. Rather, a 
ceaseless to-fro between high policy 
and high society, meetings with 
generals and politicians set off hy 
evenings of dance and cultivated 
conversation in palazri and Greek 
villas. 

In October 1944. lie visited Prin- 
cess Nicholas of Greece, the mother 
of the Duchess of Kent. "She is said 
to have Germanophil tendencies... 
[we had] an excellent tea (which I did 
not want at that hour)... She also had 
a radio set..-. Her conversation, 
though making the conventional re- 
ferences lo the faults of the Ger- 
mans, was more concerned with the 
dangers ol revolution ami Commun- 
ism... One cannot help feeling sym- 
pathy for people like the Princess. 
They are survivors of an age which 
i wo wars have destroyed for ever... 
Alter half an hour's conVeisaticm 
easily and giace fully guided hy the 
Princess. 1 look my Ilmv .. " 

.On ii difli-jcni plan.-, rh-c diau 

plovi.lv, iK'.-ui! iip.n Uie 

i,: I'-jii:' f:' P.-ilr.h tmI v u 1 ' :hm ii 


ter Guardian, the gicat C.P. Scott, 
who assembled some of the finest 
newspaper talent of all limes. Cni- 
dus wrote as C'rieA eter for years. 

IT CAME tn me us something of a 
shock lo learn that Cardus was really 
far keener on writing about music 
than about cricket. It was some yenrs 
before lie look over musical criticism 
for T’fii- Gniin/jiui , ami made a 
wonderful suaws of it. ■ , N.C.*', like 
Cricketer, was more concerned with 
essence Ilian about details oi facts. 
This was in Maneliesler's great day*, 
when the Halle was at its best, and 
Sir Thomas IJceihnm was the eon- 
iluclor. Evan unity. Cardus received 
a literal aemlinlr- l"i liis eoiitribiilion 
to British music - lie was the lirsi 
British music cut it In Ik- knighied. 

That he was l.nightei.1 gave a Dick 
Whittington twisi n» the story ot liis 
life. 1 le was illegitimate - the identi- 
ty of bis father is veiled in seeieev- 
His mother, Ada. was apparently a 
part-time hniloi, as was his adored 
aunt. Beatrice, who won a marvel- 
lous breach of promise case a gains! a 
lustful Turk. 

Brookes brings out with great skill 
and sensitivity the way in which 
Cardus used whal to others might 
have been grounds for shame as a 
way of making himself mysterious, 
dramatic and interesting. Fur from 
hiding the story of his birth, he 
invented nil kinds of different 
reasons for it, all kinds of possible 
fathers. He did not suffer overmuch 
ns a result of it, although it mny have 
been the reason for the delay in his 
election to the MCC. Once, in Aus- 
tralia, a very tough cobber said. 
"Are you that bloody Pommy bus- 
tard, Neville Cardus?" Cardus 
answered, "Pommy certainly, and 
bastard also, hut I'm not bloody." 

DURING WORLD WAR II, he 
left England for Australia, where lie 
made a grent mark on music in 
Sydney. At first his strictures were 
resented - apparently lie thought the 
Australians very provincial - but 
later a real love affair developed 
between him and them. Nor did 
anybody in England appear to hold it 
against him that he had left the 
country in its lime or travail: he was 
58, unfit to tight, and he had to go 


junctures (the North Africa land- 
ings. the invasion of Italy, the Greek 
civil war). But it isn’t a volume to be 
rend straight through. 

ROEB LING’S Great Myths prob- 
ably doesn't ilescive lo be reviewed 
The following dust-jacket quotation 
conveys some idea of its orienta- 
tion: “If wi* ever face Russia in 
combat we must Hist accept the truth 
about the Sccmul World War." And 
underneath, in slightly larger chaiHC- 
teis: “A shattering revolution that 
will change I lie way you view' the 
world." A picture of broken glass 
accompanies this claim. 

Whal are the myths shattered? 
Among them: the Germans '‘bypas- 
sed the Maginut Lint”; the Wehr- 
macht was mechanized and 
armoured ; the bombing of Germany 
wasn’t effective; Mac Anhui's Con- 
gressional Modal of Honor was for 
bin very. ’Flic list gets more sordid ns 
the book wears on... 

Mac Arthur's medal for instance, 
Roehling maintains, was awarded 
to "cover up its | the United Stales’ | 
dishonourable nnd cold-blooded de- 
cirinns to write- oft Bataan ami Cm 
regidoi." So wh.it V 

In vi-ncr?!. ]■ ovMmg anveri** 
rather ih.sr. pi>>. j-.lc. laws and h- 
furi'r: rit is prol-.iMv t ildit, in' f I 
to nyhi. arintr il>._ i> mi'.: mg ol v • •• ■ - 
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where he eould write about cricket 
ami music. 

After the War. he returned to 
England, lie wrote a number of 
s lice ssl ul books. But he was very 
saddened hy wlmi happened to his 
belovc-d newspaper. The Guardian 
moved lo London, and changed its 
name, style and administration. 
Scott was replaced by I letlieringum, 
a completely different type, veiy 
alien i< ■ Cardus. Here was a Pharoah 
who knew not losepli. And Cardus. 
like all veteran journalists., suddenly 
subjected to new regimes, lmuid that 
nobody cared whal In- wiote, pro- 
vided it lilted into the minute space 
they had allotted In him Suh-editnis 
were- unimpressed by the leisurely 
C:nd iis style: tln-vciil hi, copy nici- 
uk-olv. fie Called IIkiii " I'lie Abha- 
tuirs. ' 

t in Iris seventielh biitlulay he was 
honoured in a series of events hy 
outstanding composers, musicians, 
cricketers, and writers. The l lalli? 
gave two concerts in his honour, 
both conducted hy Sir John B.ubir- 
nlli. Hie Queen awarded him a 
CUE. 

At one of the concerts in his hon- 
our. Sir John spoke in glowing terms 
about C'ardus's service to The Guar- 
dian. He ended by saying that he hud 
been asked by the paper lo moke a 
presentation to Cardus on its behalf. 
He handed an envelope to the for- 
tunate recipient, who opened it, and 
found that it contained a cheque for 
£100. He commented drily, "£2 for 
every year I worked for them.” 

He died u( the age of 86, still in 
harness. He hud been happily 
although strangely married - his 
marriage with Edith thrived on 
separations. Brookes sums up Cur- 
dus brilliantly hy quoting Meredith’s 
lines: "Ah, whal a dusty answer gets 
the soul. When hot for certainties in 
this ou r life and commenting “Car- 
dus would have said, ‘1 don’t want 
certainties: I want mysteries.* " 

It was this passionate search for 
the mysterious essence in people, 
cricket mid music that made him so 
exceptional a reviewer. Criticism 
and reportage of these activities 
were completely changed as a result 
of the work of this self-educated, 
illegitimate lad from the slums of 
Manchester. That is his memorial. □ 


argued. The same holds of the bonk 
ns a whole. 

It provokes questions more about 
the publishing industry than the war. 
Roehling, says the dust-jacket, has 
written fourteen hooks, and owns ;i 
publishing firm. Could it he Paragon 
PreWDy napless, PC) Box 866 Fern 
Park, which brought out (his hook? 

A COLLECTION of essays, Vichy 
France and the Resistance, focuses 
sin cultural and ideological aspects of 
the Vichy experience. There is u fine 
essay by Roger Austin on political 
control of teacheis in the Midi; an 
interesting piece on the ups and 
downs of Vichy propagandists; the 
almost inevitable “Wninan and the 
National Revolution"; a useful essay 
on die culture of the Maquis; and 
several essays on literary ‘'collabora- 
tion.'' Several other efforts do not 
constitute much more than outlines 
Jor essays (perhaps the contributois 
liud nut completed their research in 
lime). 

All in all. the volume breaks much 
fresh ground in the luok it takes ac 
Vichy, and ulTeis occasional new 
insights into the Resistance. 
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IN THE wake ol an incident of 
world-shaking importance, it is nut 
unusual for a joiirnajki, or a group 
of journalists, specializing in the sub- 
ject nuclei discussion to manage, 
within a few weeks, to get a book 
together and publish it while the 
issue is still “hnt." It has been done 
on u number of occasions, some- 
times with unbelievable speed. 
Therefore, it is no suprise that the 
science writers and the Moscow cor- 
respondent of The Observer got a 
book concern i'- die Chernobyl dis- 
aster to pres- out seven weeks 
after the nut. istcr that rocked 
the world. 

What is surpi ng is that they 
managed to put out a good book. Its 
bibliography and documentation are 
so complete that anyone seriously 
interested in the entire problem of 
nuclear power will want to have it on 
the shelf for quick and easy refer- 
ence. 

Obviously most of the material in 
the book was already in the hands of 
Geoffrey Lean, the environment 
correspondent of The Observer t 
Rubin McKic, its science writer, and 
David Leigh, its chief investigative 
reporter. As one of them remarked 
at a press conference, when the book 
was released in mid-July: "It was 
mostly a mailer of going to the 
console ami printing up all the arti- 
cles that previously did not get pub- 
lished because for one reason or 
other the editors decided against 
them... too drastic, ton controver- 
sial, too whatever." 

The authors give a good picture, 
not only of nuclear technology in the 
USSR but in the world at large. In 
perhaps the most impressive section, 
they clearly document the fact that 
every nuclear-powered nation has 

f iractiscd a pulicy of secrecy, misin- 
i>r ninth m and downright deceit in 
order to sell the nuclear idea lo the 
public. 

Jn some cases, for instance in 
Britain, even scientists, asked to 
correlate the death rate from cancer 
and leukemia in the urea of a major 
nuclear facility, were unable to find 
any link between the plant and the 
deaths because they were fed false 
information as to the actual amount 
of plutonium leakage that had occur- 


of decei 




red. The actual leak had been many 


ODESSA CAME into being in 1795 
when the Russians decided to trans- 
form tin old Tatar fortress cm the 
Black Sea coast, an area they had 
recently wrested from the Turks, 
into n warm-wale r port. The new city 
was settled mostly by foreigners and 
ethnics attracted by the Russian gov- 
ernment’s generous financial and 
other terms, including Greeks, Ita- 
lians. Germans, us well as Jews. 

For several reasons, this Jewish 
community became a unique one in 
the Pale of the Settlement. Because 
they were* concerned mainly about 
the city’s economic development, 
the Russian authorities granted 
Odessa relative political and reli- 
gious freedom; what resulted was an 
aggressively commercial, culturally 
diverse milieu in which Jews were 
allowed to thrive in a way generally 
not seen outside of the Western part 
of Europe. In this atmosphere the 
hold of traditional Judaism 
weakened (“.Seven miles nround 
Odessa burn the fires of hell" was 
the saying in the rest of the Pule), the 
more so with the influx to the city of 
"enlightened” Galician Jews and 
huskafa intellectuals. 

Steven J. Zipperslein offers u solid 
qpd interesting, if unexceptional, 
account of this Jewish community's 
development up to the watershed 
year Qf 1 8Rfi.lt is u story of attemp- 
ted aceu|lt| ration in which bqth has- 
k:da notions of Jewish progress and. 

TgE FOURTEEN ■’ 


CHERNOBYL: The End of the 
Nuclear Dream by the Scientific 
Staff of The Observer. London, Wil- 
liam Ueinemann and Pnn Books, 
246 pp. £2.95. 

D’vora Ben Shaul 


times greater than what had been 
reported. 

In another area of public decep- 
tion, they quote the actual contents 
of reports prepared by scientists in 
the U.S. who were asked to assess 
the possible risk in the case of a 


■moderately serious to very serious 
nuclear accident at several major 
facilities. The authors then compare 
the real content of these reports with 
the material released to the public. 
They quote the report as their 
source. 

In short, they are telling you that, 
if you live in a nuclear-powered 
country, or in one seeking access to 
nuclear power, you must assume you 
are being deceived by those seeking 
this solution. 

THE BOOK also gives o good 
explanation to the layperson as to 
how different types of nuclear reac- 
tor generators work, and a well- 


developed hislmy ol the iinlusliy. 
There is also a study «»| the role nl 
human fallibility in the accidents so 
far recorded. It seems that there are 
areas of responsibility and decision 
loads that are just too much even for 
the best-t rained human mind to cope 
with. At Three Mile Island in Penn- 
sylvania, in the U.S*., after the pai- 
tial core meltdown at the station, 
one engineer remarked. "Bells were 
ringing, lights were flashing, ami 
everyone was grabbing and scratch- 
ing." 

Another reactor engineer ex- 
plained it less colourf uily. His con- 
clusions were the more chilling be- 
cause of his scientific detachment. 
“Plants grow ever more complex. 
Safety increasingly hangs on the fac- 
tor of human error and we cannot 
eliminate it. Most of our operators 
have seen emergencies only on a 
simulator. The real thing is quite 
different. They may .not be able to 
digest the situation and to react at 
once. But they have just 60 terrified 
seconds in which it is possible to 
act." 

The lesson of Chernobyl, they say, 
is that people can no longer delude 
themselves into believing that there 
can be unlimited access to energy 
without having to pay for it. As 
Valentin Fallin, a senior Soviet offi- 
cial remarked, “Russia has reconsi- 
dered its massive nuclear power 
programme. It is now clear that 
nuclear energy is, at best, only an 
interim solution and that the future 
must look to newer, safer technolo- 
gies." 

Nuclear energy is not dead, say 
the authors, but it has suffered a 
mortal blow. It is becoming ever 
more clear, they say, that "Nuclear 
power is simply too demanding n 
technology for fallible man - too 
demanding in care, vigilance and 
wisdom. The poisonous wastes it 
leaves behind have a lifetime far 
longer thnn any human culture has 
ever survived. The dangers are of a 




THE JEWS OF ODESSA: A Cultu- 
ral History, 1794-1881 by Steven J. 
Zipperslein. Stanford, Calif., Stan- 
ford University Press . 212 pp. No 
price slated. 

Peter David Homik 


raw economic opportunism were 
driving forces. 

In education, for instance . Odes- 
sa's "modern Jewish school" whs the 
first in the Pule lo try to combine 
Jewish and secular subjects. While 
this was, on the one hand, a sincere 
educational experiment inspired by 
maskilim, the parents who sent their 
children to this school were, on the 
ollici hand, certainly aware that by 
having I hem learn such subjects as 
Russian, German, and maths the 
children's chances of future econo- 
mic success would be much im- 
proved. 

Similarly, Odessa’s main synngo- 
gue, the Brody, wits modernized 
basically along Reform lines; even 
the more 'traditional Beit Knesset 
J lu-Gadul eventually fell into step 
and established a choir. Here, too. 
ideology wujfccftuinly involved, but 


nature and a magnitude which ex- 
ceed any other human activity." 

Faced with these daunting prob- 
lems, can nuclear power be justified 
as a major energy source for the 
future? The authors say that on the 
basis of available evidence, the 
answer is No. □ 


Costly experiment 


so was a desire to project a socially 
acceptable, more decorous and less 
raucous, image of Jews. 

BY THE 185U’s and '60’s, maskilic 
intellectuals who were curious about 
Odessa as a test case of their ideas 
about Jewish acculturation, and who 
included such eminent figures as 
Osip Rabinovich, Joachim Tarno- 
pol, Moses Lcib Lilienblum, and 
Leon Pinsker, hud mixed reactions 
to what they saw. They celebrated 
the Jews' achievements in commerce 
and culture (many great Jewish 
violinists would emanate from Odes- 
sa), their apparent nbility to flourish 
in n modern, Westcrized ambience; 
hut they decried their materialism 
and frivolity - and the growing num- 
ber of the almost totally assimilated , 
which was not what they had in- 
tended at nil. 

Then came the Odessa pogrom of 
1871, in which rampaging Greeks 
killed six Jews and wounded twenty- 
one while destroying hundreds of 
homes and businesses - with little 
police interference and hardly any 
disapproval expressed by gentile 
politicians nnd intellectuals. Though 
the general Jewish community soon 
resumed its normal existence, the 


intellectuals went into deep, shock- 
ed reassessment; in one of the book's 
most fascinating sections Zipper- 
stein explores the painful meander- 
ings of Lilienblum. It was after the 
countrywide 1881 pogroms that 
Lilienblum and Pinsker had their 
Zionist conversions; both of them, 
nnd to some extent also Perets 
Smolenskin, were profoundly 
affected in their inner struggles by 
their experiences of Odessa. 

At this point Zipperstein breaks 
off the story, and though U is certain- 
ly a logical place to do so, one would 
have liked nt least an overview of the 
community’s subsequent history 
(the next four decades are even 
called by some historians the “epoch 
of Odessa"). Still, the book gives a 
clear and inclusive picture of one 
unique Jewish community’s pre- 
Zionist attempt at living in the mod- 
erri world. □ 


COMPETITION 

All-American Poetry Annual is 
accepting poems up to 30 lines long 
from both new and unpublished 
poets. Poems can be any style, any 
subject as long as they’re not 
obscene or distasteful. Entries 
should be accompanied by an inter- 
national reply coupon and sept to: 
Box 2864 (P-JP), Inglewood, CA. 

, 9*030?. Attention: D.L. 
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1111-: DICTIONARY OF DISGUST- 
l NO FAlTS hv Alan Williams and 
Maggie Ni»ach. I omloti. I iitura 
Publication*-. 157 pp. I I .‘>5. 

TALES OF TIMES SOU ARK by 
Josh Alan Friedman. New York. 
Delaeorte Pi ess. 2ft I pp. Jlli.95. 

Culev Ben- David 


WARNING: if you are a sensitive 
soul offended bv even the .sound of 
words like abscess, cyst, diarrhoea, 
flatulence, jigger, eczema, placenta, 
smegma, vomit or :it\, then read no 
further. The Dictionary of Disgust- 
ing Pacts more than lives up to both 
its title and the cover illustration of 
soiled underwear. This is an invalu- 
able reference source for gourmands 
of gross. The entries on perversions 
and discuses range from the familiar 
- under Bestiality we learn that a 
resident of Paddington was arrested 
in 1952 for committing sexual inde- 
cency against a pigeon in Hyde Park, 
and that one cure for Psoriasis is a 
paste made from sheep feces - to the 
more exotic: Coprophiiia, for inst- 
ance, is the eating of human excre- 
ment. and Kuril is a disease caused 
by cannibalism. 

Sonic of the listings, such as 
“Webbed fingers ami lues" and 
' “Goldfish, unusu.nl uses for," are 
technically more cute or weird than 
disgusting, but I defy any member of 
our nation not to be mortally re- 
pulsed by the entry on “Meat 
Baths." Here we learn that this 
nTcane medical treatment began 
.when the premuturely-born infant 
King Leopold I of Austria was put 
repeatedly inside a freshly slaught- 
ered pig to help him gain strength I 

FRIEDMAN’S Talcs of Times 
Square is sleaze of a different 
order. The author, a writer for one 
of the most hard-core porn rags in 
the U.S., surveys the "Crossroads of 
the World” from the relatively inno- 
cent days of Minsky's Burlesque and 
Hubert’s Museum and Flea Circus to 
its current notoriety as the pom and 
peep-show capital of the Western 
world. There are some likeable 
Runyonesquo characters portrayed 
here, such as the broken-down old 
pug lzzy Grove, and “Unde” Lon 
Amber, fatherly confidant of strip- 
pers, but Friedman is most intrigued 
by the well-fed low-lifes that control 
the area’s lucrative sex-biz. I lis de- 
scription of their gathering at the 
swinger's club Pluto’s Retreat, for u 
sordid all-night “spermathon,” is a 
horrifying moron's orgy sure to bring 
out the puritan in the most commit- 
ted civil libertarian. 

Most of the area around the in- 
tersection of Broadway nnd 42ml 
St. is due to face the wrecker's ball 
under a large-scale redcvelopemenl 
plan, and the author tries to work up 
some nostalgia for the "colourful" 
street-life that will soon he forced 
out of the neighbourhood. Howev- 
er, the portrait he paints of the 
vicinity is so pathetic and inhumane, 

1 particularly in the massive degrada- 
tion of women, that , this Times 
Square is undoubtedly better off as a 
memory. Still, one would like to feel 
some human connection with the 
men and women fallen deep into this 
particular pit; after all, as Oscar 
Wilde once wrote, "One can lie in 
the gutter and still stare up at the 
stars." Unfortunately, as captured in 
Friedman’s shallow, sarcastic peep- 
show, the denizens of this hellish 
zone hove their faces turned com- 
pletely in the opposite direction. ° 
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W1IH H 11 ll‘ lilcialuir ahmii /n»n- 
h»ni is fin bum i-shatf-ii d. this qmn - 
let displays the intii'c nt | i-.-.il .li- 
luntk 1m nr. mi Hk •• 1 1 1 > j i . hunt 
dialogues with li.iclk i«> c>>m- 
municaiiniis limn I leaven. n i-. .ill 
here. 

With I'hc Zionism • >1 1 «W. wc ate 
offered glimpses *»| the messianic 
era, the wot Id's emlol duvs. In it 
not only fil'd is depicted as a Zionist. 
So too Jesus, and the apostle Paul. In 
fact all of t'liiisiianiiy since i licit 
passing seems lo have been a col- 
ossal mistake. Sparing neitliei Popes 
row laity, an account <4 relations 
between Christ inns and Jews, 
Church and Synagogue, leaves the 
author ami, in his view, "every hon- 
est Christian." consumed “with 
shame if not with Junior." 

So what is a good < ’lirisiiutt to do? 
His "faith commands him to share 
the Zionist hope of Israel...” Need- 
less to say, the Vatican's failure to 
recognize the State of Israel is de- 
plored, while the author loreshii- 
dows the Pope’s "elder brother" 
remarks in the Rome synagogue by 
depicting a Church seeking pardon 
for its cruelty towards “her Jewish 
sister." 

When the Gospels have been 
mingled with Rav Kook, of course 
anything can happen. In particular 
the defence of the pioneer Zionists 
as instruments of divinely-inspired 
redemption breaks now ground, 
with Ben-Gurimt’s superior charac- 
ter nnd education con trusted with 
Samson's. 

The contributors to The 
End of the Palestine Mandate offer 
further perspectives - seven of them 
- on the character of the Zionist 
achievement. As in (he film Rasho- 
mon, observers ga/e at the same 
events yet rarely see the same thing. 
Despite Us academic ambience and 
scholarly tone, the ihvisiveness nl 

THE 19711s will go down in history as 
the Arab world’s most alfliiem and 
luxurious decade since the heyday nl 
Ihe Islamic conquests aiid die 
caliphate. Money I lowed like water, 
with Saudi Arabia alone earning, in 
)nc years 1973 to 19M. the stagger- 
ing sum of$(K)l billion fioin the sale 
of oil. This sudden avalanche of 
"petrodollars" inevitably had eco- 
nomic, political and social repercus- 
sions both in ihe Arab countries 
concerned and in the Western world 
of business and fin mice. Two 
aspects of this phenomenon are dealt 
with in Pay -on ami The American 
House of Sami. 

it is Steven Emerson's contention 
Inal the immense wealth which the 
auudis and the mhei Arab oil- 
producing commies amassed was 
succes.Nl u ||y translated into immense 
political power I lis book elaims It* 
revuul “how billions ami billions til 
oollnrs in Arab nil money have 
secretly affected the political process 
ln ihe United Stales." The claims lie 
oinke.s for his book are veiy large 
indeed. He aims to show how Saudi 
Arabia and itsinlhicnliai “corpoiate 
^ppuileis" have "changed Amer- 
ican foreign policy, manipulated the 
American public, and generated an 
impact in nu me rotis other ways on 
.American society.’’ 

Emerson is aware, to be sure, that 
l Saudis and the Arabs arc not 
atone in such endeavours, since vir- 
tually every foreign government 
^tempts lo influence the American 
Political process. What seems to be 

, “tuque about the Saudis', and the 
Jrab governments’ collective, 
«tcmpt is that it intends, largely 
trough "the allure of money.” to 
^cnlcve a more comprehensive, and 
Ji Unparalleled, objective - namely 
Q certain degree of control over 
American Middle East policy.” Tlu? 
join ical agenda adopted by these 
b°verntnents includes such ambi- 
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Despite the heatwave . the first sign of autumn has ummistakably 
appeared. 'Utah Gan-hayot Miplastolina I9S6-87" ( The Plasticine 
Zoo Calendar), published by Ihe Domino Press at NIS IS. is based on 
lioitny Chen s clever touch with modelling clay (already familiar to TV 
viewers) and Dmr CJrcen's rhymes with their equally ’ deft word play. 
Domino's "Vip's" Calendar for 1987 is also on sale at NIS 20. Each 
month of the secular year is illustrated by one of Ori Hofmekler's 
paintings, part academic portraiture and part political cartooning. A. B. 

Heaven and Hell 


TIIE ZIONISM OF GOD by Claude 
Duvernoy. From the author, Uziel 
111, Jerusalem. 232 pp. NIS 18. 

THE END OF THE PALESTINE 
MANDATE. Edited by Wm. Roger 
Louis and Robert W. Stuckey. Lon- 
don, LB. Taurus. 181 pp. £22.20. 

JUDAISM OK ZIONISM: Whal Dif- 
ference For The Middle East? Edited 
by Eaford (International Orga- 
nization for the Elimination of All 


Ajaz (American Jewish Alterna- 
tives to Zionism). London, 
Eaford and Zed/Third World 
Books. 285 pp. £19.95 ( hardback). 
£7.95 (paperback). 

INSIDE THE PROMISED LAND: A 
Personal View of Today’s Israel by 
Gerald Kaufman. Aldershot, Wild- 
wood House. 143 pp. £12.95 (hard- 
back), £5.95 (paperback). 


mzalion tor the Elimination of All Qf^nViPn T 
Forms of Racial Discrimination) and olcpncfl Levine 

the less cultivated is found in this lions as (he 1945-48 chronology of 
collection, too, and extends even to events and the review uf available 
such potentially non-c motive sec- ircfereiue material. 


Princes and pimps 


PAY-OFF: Wheeling and Dealing In 
the Arab World by Said K. Aburish. 
LoikIoii, Amiri Dcuixch. 150 pp. 
£8.‘>5. 

THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF 
SAUI): The Secret Petrodollar Con- 
nection by Steven Emerson. New 
York, Franklin Watts. 450 pp. 
*18.95. 

Nissim Rcjw an 

lions goals as increased American 
mililaiy sales lo the Arab world, 
reduction of American support for 
Israel , ami infiltration of the 
academic world. 

In all these pursuits, and in others, 
the Aiahs have been uniformly suc- 
cessful, mid “American policy has 
often iollowed the dictates of Avnb 
nations.” Moreover, despite the fact 
that bv 1984 the world oil glut had 
beguii lo lake a heavy economic toll 
of Saudi Arabia and the other oil- 
producing Arab countries, the cam- 
paign continued. Not only were arms 
sold to Saudi Arabia, but "American 
corporations began lo heed Saudi 
protests against the congressional 
resolution to move the American 
embassy from Tel Aviv to Jeru- 
salem." 

In conclusion. Emerson com- 
plains that "the breadth and scope of 
the petrodollar impact is beyond any 
legal remedy.” With so many cor- 
porations, institutions and indi- 
viduals thirsting after- and receiving 
- oil money, "petrodollar influence 
is ubiquitous in American society.” 
“Never before in American his- 
tory,” wc are told, “has any foreign 
econopiic power been as successful 
as Saudi Arabia in reaching and 
cultivating powerful supporters all 


across the country. '' 

The evidence marshalled by 
Steven Emerson is voluminous ami 
convincing ns fur as ii goes. But it 
doesn't go far enough, and not as far 
as Emerson seems to want it to go. 
Perhaps the best comment on his 
diesis would he a not really rhetoric- 
al question: If it's so good, why is it 
so bad? If the Saudis have managed 
to change American foreign policy, 
nr.mipujnte American public opin- 
ion, bribe academe and make in- 
roads in American society as a 
whole, then why is it that (die flow of 
ncliodoiliirs not withstanding) they 
have so far failed lo make visible 
headway at (he White House, the 
Stale Department or Congress? 

EMERSON IS a professional jour- 
nalist. He has received the Investiga- 
tive Reporters and Editors Award 
for his investigadve reporting, and 
his work has been praised by the 
editor of The New Republic, Marlin 
Peretz, and the ex-CIA functionary 
John Anderson. Said Aburish boasts 
no such credentials. Born in the 
village of Bethany, near Jerusalem, 
“into a semi- Bedouin society," he 
has been, amon£ other things, a 
reporter for Radio Free Europe, a 
salesman for tractors, and senior 
vice-president of an international 
advertising agency. A more impor- 
tant qualification is that, for twelve 
years, he has “consulted on Middle 
East business.” This makes him an 
insider. In addition, he has an un- 
usually easy-going, almost humor- 
ous, approach to his subject, which 
makes his book a pleasure to read. 
Moreover, lie is informative, and 
makes eye-opening remarks in 
several places. 

As its title indicates, Pay-OJf. is 


A \V| ft M .l.Y different oiul-of-ilnys 
- Israel's • Inoculates those involved 
with tin- .hnlai\ni m Zionism 
volume. T'lii:; wml, will appeal to 
Jews with suicidal inclinations. 
Although it is iimisii:il fora hook lo 
tevcal its millriiil-. simply thiougb 
choice t*l publisher, ibis occms here. 

I'Oi (his is “Zionism equals rac- 
ism” tori itoiy . The title , too , is like a 
faded slogan painted on a decaying 
wall. Not surprisingly, the "Ortho- 
dox Jewish rabbi", participating in 
the conference from which this book 
emerged, proves to be a Neliuei 
Karla adherent, antagonistic to a 
state of Israel established by human 
hands. He protects his own pros- 
pects for redemption, however, by 
refusing to permit his words to be 
published in this book, lest they be 
defiled. 

The organizers’ ostensible con- 
cern for the preservation of tradi- 
tional Judaism led them to respect 
the rabbi’s wishes, but their readi- 
ness to destroy Israel so ns to per- 
petuate piety niny not please every- 
one. Is it necessary to take note of a 
book such as this one? Certainly. For 
it is important to be cognisant of 
what is thought, said, nnd written by 
those opposed to Zionism and the 
re-established Jewish state. 

In this respect some observations 
stand out more than others. Those 
who think that it is only Kahane who 
represents a threat to democracy 
may be stunned to learn that it is 
Zionism itself which is inherently 
anti-democratic. Those who look to 
withdrawal to the prc-1967 bound- 
aries ns the key to pence may be 
discouraged to read that it is "the 
pre-1967 occupied territories" which 
arc the heart of the matter. 

But for an expression of uncom- 
promising hatred towards Zionism, 
beyond anyone’s power to mitigate. 


about the strange world ol "the 
intermediary." -that is, of someone, 
preferably an Arab, who lias Ihe ears 
of the powers that he and "under- 


stands Arab ways.” To do business 
in the Arab world. Western corpora- 
tions discovered, they had to enlist 
the services of such a wheeler- 
denier, a fixer whom Western execu- 
tives describe variously as "an Arab 
Mr. Fix-It," "Prince Abdullah's 
henchman," "Prince Abdullah’s 
sidekick," or even “Prince Abdul- 
lah's pimp." 

Aburish’s main qualification for 
writing this book is his alleged know- 
ledge of Arabs and Hungs Arab. "I 
know the Arabs mid [ know the 
corporations that deal with them," 
he testifies. "I was. and am. in the 
middle, both culm rally and us u 
businessman." He is aware, howev- 
er, that Ihe hook will offend many 
people. -mid expose him to danger". 
I lis position as a consultant tut Mid- 
dle East business could be damaged, 
or he might run the risk of “being 
killed by someone who thinks I’m 
divulging (on much.” Then why did 
he write it? Well, he writes, "the 
abuse of wealth and power in the 
Middle East has gone ton fur." 
Someone ( , somewhere bad to object 
and to point the finger, since this 
abuse of wealth, and the debasement 
of cultural nnd human values, “ore 
nowhere more apparent than in the 
conduct of business." 

So far, so good. However, I have 
the feeling that Aburish cannot quite 
decide whom to point the finger at. 
He does remark that “inevitably |it| 
will point not only to (lie Arabs but 
to the West as well." He says re- 
peatedly that the cause of the (rouble 
is that most non-Arabs "simply do not 
understand enough about the area 
and its inhabitants" to succeed in 
doing business in the Middle East. 
He blames ‘‘ihe cultural gup,” and 
goes so far as to give one chapter the 
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utterly inditTorent lo plans and 
ploys, perhaps nothing e:m evoi 
in. ilYh these words: "Even il Zion- 
ism set up its house «»n the m lie) side 
ol the moon or in another galaxy. 
Islam sees the task of its adherents as 
well as of Immunity at large as being 
to challenge Zionism and bung it 
down." West Bunk? Ciokm I Rights . * 
Gaza? Withdrawal front the planet 
earth itself would be insufficient. 

There is little reason to question 
the sincerity of the mil hors. Indeed 
only one is rebuked, in Ihe preface, 
for bis scornful reference to the 
General Assembly's "Zionism is rac- 
ism" resolution us "propaganda”, 
and hence insincere. When one con- 
tributor writes that Zionism is no 
longer necessary now that tbc 
Second World War has ended, since 
Europe has been free of its anti- 
Jewishness ever since, lie may be 
assumed to be writing what he be- 
lieves. Nor should gratitude ex- 
tended to unti-Zionist Jews, by gen- 
tiles thankful to have had theii eyes 
opened, nt last, be dismissed too 
lightly. 

AS FOR Gerald Kaufman, the Brit- 
ish Labour Party's Shadow Home 
Secretary, he may some day be a 
member of the British Cabinet. His 
Inside the Promised Land takes 
readers inside Kaufman's personal- 
ity but not very much further. Fur in 
assessing what Zionism hath 
wrought, Kaufman seems never to 
recover from an excursion he made 
to Jaffa's multi-media production. 
'The Israel Experience.” No one 
seems lo have told Gerald Kaufman 
thiit this excursion was not compul- 
sory. He is out $5 (U.S.), ami, if he 
becomes a duly influential person 
within the British government, it 
niighl be » good idea for the Stale of 
Israel to pay him reparations. a 


suggestive heading “Never rite 
Twain." Nevertheless, just like 
Steven Emerson, he tends lo come 
down lim'd on the Arabs and on their 
devious ways of doing business. ( Yet 
the author uf The American House 
of Siiiul refers at one point lo “that 
quin (esse filial American weakness, 
the love of money,’’ winch he says 
the Saudis have acquired, also. He 
observes that they arc efficiently 
exploiting the discovery.) 

READING these two books makes 
one wonder. Il does not surprise that 
a certain amount of corruption and 
shady ileal ings have accompanied 
the flow of petrodollar That in- 
stitutions as well as individuals 
should try to gel what they could out 
of it seems human enough. After ull. 
even governments, when they feel 
they have the necessary powei . em- 
ploy lobbyists lc» further what they 
perceive ns their national interests. 
However, Emerson and Abuush fail 
to make clear that there arc two sides 
to the coin. Intermediaries, lob- 
byists, sidekicks and special pleaders 
have made a lot of petrodollars. But 
they wouldn’t have without the wil- 
lingness of higher-ups - executives 
and politicians not versed either in 
the A mb way of doing business, or in 
what Aburi?.li calls “the Arab’s 
strange sense of lime, or hick ol it" - 
to acquiesce in, and even encourage, 
practices apparently alien to Wester- 
ners. 

The truth is that neither Pay-Off 
nor The American House of Sand 
provides a favourable picture of the 
Western share in the various 
machinations their authors describe 
with such detail. But both hooks are 
readable and revealing, ln a con- 
cluding chapter, Aburish hits ex- 
tremely, sensible, if highly pessimis- 
tic, observations about the Middle 
East situation as a whole, and the 
prospects Tor stability there. P 
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IN Tl II: last-moving life lie led. Hill 
Spiclniiin never si rayed tar fr> un die 
ivM 1 1 k-i ills lie hud mink’ l he 
way. I k* believed ill keeping in touch 
iici'i ins Ihe Divide. even if it 

sue; ill 1 1 till v niuv woiy lew Veins. 

When lie cal lei I me lium C alilor- - 
ni;i si m 1 11.11 ng high «»n dunk nr dings. 

I was rrmliciilly preoccupied wiili 
shoring lip the Minw-hulen roof of 
my cuntui y-olil Jerusalem house. I 
hadn't spoken to Dill in several 
years, not since I'd paid a long visit 
io California and lie had vilified me 
for living in Israel and “missing the 
built. " Dut suddenly, heating from | 
him, it seemed like 20 years ago. 
when he could make me cry with 
laugh lor. oi shock me out of my 
paranoid mind-set with ferocious in- 
sights. Scenes from the sixties played 
behind both our voices, for wc had 
been diameter actors in the theatre 
of Haight Si reel - survivors, some- 
how. of Si. Vit us\ dance . 

A lingering memory was of the 
sudden death of Bill's mother in July 
l%S. when she fell victim to un 
Alien Monster. No, 1‘m not exagger- 
ating- I Icli it was nothing less than 
that. Hill had thought it si range but 
not spooky, just a livukish dentil in 
the tamily. But to my mind then, it 

was like the JUKI coincidences of 
fineinr /.hivui'ti. a ridiculous plol 
that is the mother ol illumination. In 
the 'hits. Hill had called it karma, the 
principle ol causality. Now. as we 
euteieil the 'Kllx. and his lather ton 
was dead, it was simply the reality of 
dust to dust. 

Hill's telephone pallet leaped 
.nick and Un lit Ini ween stories about 
the enticing til nt woiM nil whose 
hinges he exr-led and the l"ss ol hi* 

beloved I alii el . 

Hill Spielm.m. who had anpiiied 
die sobikjnei "Spidviman'' in Ills 
teens liee.mw ol the sound ol liiskiM ( 
name and liis gangly .ippiMianee. 
had long been roinyin/cd as all 
accompli: lu*d ailisl. a man bristling 
with cueigy and talent. In the 'ods lie 
was eoniimially talking n up. con- 
stantly on tile mow. a close tricndol 
the people at the core ol wlwl was 
tailed "the scene." 

He drew beauiilul posters, and 
had made some memorable liunm. 
films. But he never managed to 
graduate In bigger things. Now lie 
was making an iiugUmiorous $7U,iRHt 
a yeai. a slick commercial artist, but 
it was a constant struggle, and he was 
as short of money as when lie had 
lived on SHUHHl a year in poster 
royalties. 

Mis electrifying graphics and 
drawings still paid the bills, but lie 
felt he was » failure because he 
couldn't break into the film world, 
his only real passion. In our different 
ways, we had both always hungered 
to make sq movie. and often talked 
about iloing one together: The Un- 
laid Sion oj the Sixties. 

"TELL you what's happening, man. 
Your old Beverly High buddy Dob 
Kahn asked me to work on a film 
about a circus in Florida. I told him 
I'd love to do it. anil then l read the 
script. It read like silly-putty, man. I 
couldn't HHilersttiHif it. It didn't 
make no sense. I le had a big backer 
in New York, then he showed him 
the script... and the guy just dis- 
appeared. Kalin's athrtn eery. I like 
him, but he goes off into space. 
Speaking of ireaks in Florida, that's 
where he was dying, my old man. I 
was there last week, goi a chance to 
see him and say good-bye before lie 
popped off." 

Mr. Spiclman - I never knew his 
first name - had been dying Tor sis 
months in a giant hospital and old- 
age complex. “Wow. man . my father 
was six fect-iwn and his weight was 
down to about SO pnunds and his 
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Bill hull watched him across the 
dinner table miss his cup of coffee 
with a spoonful of sugar. “I mean he 
just missed it, man. I le was lucky he 
got tlie spoon in the sugar howl. Anil 
when he wasn't dozing off and falling 
asleep, I held his hand. You know 
whnl it was like? Seeing nil of the 
early pari of my life, all of my youth, 
and like seeing the last few weeks of 
my own life, me lust few minutes." 

Bill had been having nightmares, 
waking up crying at night. He'd been 
dreaming of embracing his old man, 
telling him all the things he’s never 
had a chance to tell him during the 3K 
years they had known each other. 
Bui it went unsaid. He made his 
farewells tn his father in a spotless 
chamber in the Cast Wing. It was 
early morning, and Bill and his wife 
Wanda had a uuon flight to New 
York. “My father was lying on his 
side. He just kind of had this look 
into nothingness, this look into 
space. He knew it was the last time 
we'd see each other.” 

Bill's father was a Jew and his 
mother was Irish. Bill was every inch 
his fat tier's son - u tall, while-faced 
man with curly black hair and slump- 
ing posture, litll's conversation, like 
his father's, was punctuated with (he 
expressions of a street-wise New 
Yorker. Rut Bill never considered 
himself a Jew, and according to 
Jewish law he was right . 

Still. I could never accept that 
reality: and for his part . Bill thought 
1 was ‘■too" Jewish. In the years wc 
were close friends, he often told me 
(hut my biggest problem was that I 
whs overly aware of being a Jew. 
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had "views" about politics. My guilt 
was compounded by (he fact that I 
gave away a successful business, 
“like a commie would.”) 

Bill and Wanda left Flurida two 
days before Mr. Spiel mail's death. 
After a stopover in New York, they 
llew first class to LA on a DC- III in 
order to lift theii spirits. Both he and 
Wanda, a skinny, resilient young 
woman who had come to E lollywood 

A STORY 
Louis Rapoport 

from New Canaan, Connecticut, got 
stoned on quauludes, drank cham- 
pagne, and gorged themselves nn 
roast beef. "It wns a boss flight. I was 
so together that l even repaired the 
plane’s movie projector. It was all 
thanks to my old man - 1 got all of his 
quualudcs and percodan - he didn’t 
feel a thing.” 

SPlIiLMAN grieved in his own 
fashion, talking tough, laughing it 
off. His father had had no money to 
lenve him. Bill was plagued with 
money problems, and that was what 


hi nubs going off evciywhcie. Snv, 
baby, why don’t you get nut of then-, 
inn n V 

"Why, ain't you hanging out a 
treatment? Hey, I'd love to make 
that dynamite movie. Did yon cvoi 
sec Ihe photo I took on I laiglil Street 
of this hum point mg a Bmwnii- 
camera at me with an old Kodak 
flash ami his f— eil-up smashed-up 
dirty funky lingers elulehiiig a leli- 
gious pamphlet ami a crumpled 
cigaietle? That’s how I'm going to 
start our fliek. 

'■Liston - they’re turning out by 
the millions for movies, snappy re- 
turns for investors mne, sweet hem I . 
The more Hipped out everything 
gels, the more they go to the movies. 
And this is moviclnwn. Still hanging 
out with a lot of film people. By 
osmosis, rubbing up against it; I’m 
talking it up and gelling something 
going.-’ 

He saw movie material cveiv- 
where, and had written a dozen 
scripts himself, paying a frcc-lnnec 
editor to lix up his English - Bill had 
dropped out of a slummy vocational 
high school at age fifteen. 

“Hey, man, down the hull is a 
whole other world. The guy’s a 
young gay cat, goes to an school, 
and 1 was returning a stool I'd bor- 


eonstantly occupied his thoughts. He and 1 was returning a stool I'd bor- 
was a!so having trouble with the rowed. His boyfriend’s in there un- 
landlady. who didn t like Wanda or furling a full Nazi flag like from the 

tbe * r Wa - J ? raBsm 8 him '30s. 1 was shocked, and the guy said, 

because he Imdn t paid last month s jokingly like, 'Don’t let Spiclman 

.In,,. l!fc , , . see this -' You know, thinking I'm 

But it x ,i beautiful day here, Jewish. I said something like 'Too 

y ? rf 1 ' bad ’ whut a brillianl graphic image 
the Hollywood Hills etched in, like and Hitler huried ii fnfLL * r... 


'll I .1 Ilf 'll I Uhl-. ii| | V || S . 
lii’ii it '*.• •-ii.il \<mn-.ui iiiili-niN.Loj 
.'.nil ' I- : I "I ili«-i Id i- lhi'-.v.-;i> 4 j. 

I- ,i - \ ml *i <1 lb. \ 1 1 - 1 1 1 1 1 .i 1 1 * ] c«\nl , 

••ii »»»!.* p-.i IL\ I .lon'l want i„„ 
i a i-| ini:* | mi - iii.'i.l .ir. uu | kuovii^. 
em'-. .ill 1 1 >* til I a -ml n( rcvolu- 
iM'ii. m\ v.lnr... I.iilu-i's nuinlier-two 
m. in mi Mk 1 A \iie Si|u:ul. $»} 
know ilu - ".in »»k.iv V.une lie Nells 
nn- lid*. 

I In N.i.’i i fTi«.-i- hiouphl to 
muni L-m I l.nvke. who had kin 
with o» when we Immeil ail ;u lists' 
iuinp.oi\ in ilu- 'M>-, I o 1 1 y . creator 
u| ilii- naiimiallv syndicated “|li»| 
K.iildei imnii ship.ii age eighteen, 
went mi n» help ndiei in the Aqua- 
nan Ace. and allvi that, became a 
born-again t linsliaii. 

Now. ail cia Liter, he was a 
lollnwei nl a neo-Nazi ailisl. whose 
painting-, weie copies ot bohemian 
ai li*.t A 1 1 it li l \ liecailenl waterco- 
liuiis. mil\ iloiie on a grand scale. 
Bill iiih n nu il me I hat Trirv’swife.a 
te I L i\v. 1 1 list . Ii.ii 1 1 » meli l him a birth- 
day pie .eni a N.i/i tl.ig similar to 
i lie one down Hi'- hall. I wasn't sure 
win Bill wa-. telling me all this. He 
nbviniisB ili-.appiovcil. but at ihe 
same time lie continued to mock 
whal he’d always called “Jewish pa- 
laiima " 

"Well . that -, the skinny loan IN- 
I v wm ill. Ban v baby. Wanda says 1 
got to gel nil. dial 1 ins tail's going to 
cost ii*. a liundi.-d bucks. Hang in 
there '* 

A ninnili laiei. ‘•'pielinaiisentmca 
pill III*, lulln I had l It him. a gold 
Jewish siai mill a small diamond in 
the middle Ii wm-. I"i ms little hoy. 
Bill wiole. Hi-. I.iilh i had abvays 
woin ii when lied v stepping «nil 
with liis led-liuiicd lii-li rose fiwu 

I Icll’s Kitchen. 

Bill believed ihai In mothei's sud- 
den ile.iili in F'i.s was a kaimii 
punishnieiil . iln- Mil . ul the wm vi- 
sited mi i hi- moili' i. I shall never 
tui gel hnss ii li.ippi ii.-d. Imw he got 
the new-.. 

I I W AS Hie ImlleM day of the year 
A lie-. ci l wind blowing up I mm Ihe 
ilisiaut Mojave like the evil Aliiean 
Ihmniiihin. enveloping cool San 
l-'iancisco. The weather was su un- 
usual that ii made the f 'hronktf 
b.innci . Julv M. F'l'H. Inveiilw- 
milustri.ilisl-.iii palion Dr. I’hincas 
Sutler had invited the leading (lip 
poslei ailisl*. Teny I lawke. Spiel- 
man. An Mills. Tom Hrlasco. aiula 
soft spoken man known as Tunic- 

III least ami swim al hispalatiaMii’ n|C 
on ilu* Peninsula 'Hie big basil w® 
to celehi ale the siiivcss ol llicij i |ia ' 
joi exhibit at liis giUleil Union Street 
ait galleiy. Ihere weie 40 of us: Ip 
ai lists and theii l.umlies and friciuls. 

Sntlei’s « -slate, oveilooking wh» 
lain became known as Silicon Val- 
ley. was the biggest jewel ill 
of m.insioiis s«*i among a liugr 
pale bine C'aliloinia lulls- I* 14 ' su [‘j 
light was blinding as we cuiertf 
fiom oiii eaiavaiiseiai ‘d Vi» ‘ 
swage i is and gvpsv vans, all "J 
having casually taken Puiplc 
on the highway cuing down. . 
The wild looking group 

tliioiigh a ealhodi.d-si/cd 
I loom and a spacious. ultni-'W^V. 
stainless- steel kitchen where W 
no and Nicaraguan servants ® 
i prepaiing lunch - mid out lotnf^ 
i area. From the moment we ;ir . riVt |J, 
was rigid with paranoia, sensing 
there was something uncaru”) 

■ out the plants in fnnit of the m 
Tlie swi illcii green pods and ere I 
, sent chills through my body on 
i hottest of days. The flies seenw 0 
i stick on people forever. ^ 
) The pool, inlaid with redW^ 
t and Mexican tiles and hlW 


knees knocked together and he (Thu other problem, he said, wi 
couldn’t walk no more.” : that I was a ' communist" because 
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vegetation. It was like climbing over 
a wall ami discovering a movie -set 
wol Id on the othei side. 

I told Spiclman and I'm Lk- that 
they hail best stay mil of the pool, 
that it was oil-heavy watei . poisoned 
with Babylonian chloiinc dial would 
clog our pores like glue, a weird 
concoction devised by a sinister sci- 
entist whose ladioaelive appliances 
were becoming essential in ihe mod- 
ern American. He was a man who 
could invent watei dial's not wet and 
fire that's not hot. i Hwiously. magic 
like that was not possessed by ordin- 
al y men. 

The people m our group sun- 
bathed on the expanses ol lightly 
manicured lawns around the pool. 
Other hippies, or their facsimiles, 
were everywhere. A strange man 
whom no one knew was siuveying 
Ihe scene: lie wme suspended and 
baggy gray tweed slacks inconceiv- 
able- on such a hot day. Ilav Billings. 
Sutler's PR flack whom he had hired 
away Irom the Oakland Dibitne. 
appeared to me as a little devil’s 
helper in the pool, smiiking and 
bobbing and pinching (he water from 
his nose. Mis demonic eyebrows - 
curled upward by the process of 
aging - were matted against hi*: fore- 
head. 

Crawling feat and nausea were 
overwhelming me. but l struggled to 
stay on Input it. The ai lists and their 
women and friends were walking 
around in acid slow motion, eating 
watei melon nr watei chestnuts 
wrapped in bacon, di inking cham- 
pagne. 

Spiclman looked particularly pale 
and New Yorkerish in the torrid 
California setting. Seeing me 
mesmerized mid in distress, he ham- 
med it up, grossing out with a sliee of 
watermelon in one hand and a pear 
in tiic other, slurping away and 
advising me to "let the pig grease 
drip from your chin, man. Enjoy it!” 
He turned to Turtle. "Me and Min- 
nie'll make him smile." 

“Who’s Minnie?" Turtle asked. 

"Sec that little gem over there? 
That's Sutter’s nubile teenage 
daughter. She’s not just jail bait: she 
spells genuine dimmer. " Then he 
looked at me. "Am I rigid, man? 
Did you cheek it out oil your para- 
noia meter?" She seemed every bit 
as unreal as her soft and snow-white 
father floating in the pool like a 
plastic cube. Her skin was drawn 
drum-tight across her face. I ler eyes 
were clear "purey" marbles, mons- 
ter eyes designed by special effects. 
m Innocent Turtle tried to calm me. 
"Sutter's okay, man; he’s just a good 
businessman, lie's using us and 
we're using him." 

TURTLE, Art Mills, and especially 
Tom Belasco, the slickest of the 
artists, Imd been most fervently in 
favour of participating in Slitter's 
exhibit, which had been launched at 
a huge party the previous weekend. 
Dr. Sutter’s Hillsborough friends 
and Nob Hill society mingled with 
the cream of San Francisco hipdom 
in a riot of feathers and elegant silk 
dresses, cocaine and champagne, 
sexual giggles and prancing egos. 

I was sorry I had gone along. But 
now I was determined to break up 
the party. "We got to get out of 
here!" [ whispered to Turtle, ex- 
plaining that we were in hell, that 
Sutter was not a human being but 
just another droopy green pod trans- 
planted from Venus or Uranus. He 
was getting away with ill The en- 
chanter sat among the hip aristocra- 
cy, a silver-haired fox whose horn- 
rimmed glasses dominated his ashen 
face, an ordinary American who 
. would go unnoticed in the streets. 
Pretty clever. . 

I looked forSpielman, but he had. 
vanished, along with the girl. 
“Splderman got her.” Turtle re- 
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pi'i led. smiling gently, "I k-’sdi iving 
her back to the city." I wasn't listen- 
ing. My hair was standing nn end as 1 
watched Sutter, and Tin lie then re- 
called that lie ton was feeling uiu'oiu- 
toriable. “It's freaky, not where 1 
want in be al all. man. Shit, you 
really think Sutter's from another 
planet?" 

I iiitle. who had olteii put me 
down for Iving "loo Berkeley" be- 
cause I had gone io school there, 
obviously had to he enlightened: 
"These people own whole countries, 
hundreds of thousands of slaves," I 
explained. "They’re bloodless 
mmderers keeping the world hypno- 
tized and into death. Man, do you 
know what these eonglumcrales me 
about? Where VI they conic from all 
of a sudden like that, just gobbling 


I'm living it up in California drinking 
die hisssman's champagne ami doing 
his daughter - I Annr she wasn’t just 
jail bail, man, it's some kind ot 
twisted karma. Pick me up at six in 
ihe morning, okay? I don’t want to 
leave my car ni the airport: don 'l 
know how long PI) he gone." 

Spiel mail had recently moved 
from a rundown Victorian off the 
Panhandle to a storefront near seedy 
PI ay I and at the beach in the Sunset. 
He had converted the store into a 
studio and living quarters, covering 
the display wiiuluws with bedspreads 
from India Imports. 

The fog in the early morning was 
thick and wet, ami the stucco little 
houses looked drab and uninviting 
compared to the sunny I laiglil or 
Nnrlh Beach, where i lived, ilis 







everything up in big bites? That's 
why we're in Vietnam.” 1 was the 
only one of us who was politically 
savvy. 

Terry I lawke and Betsy, clasping 
their blond hippie baby, run up to us, 
picking up un the panic vibes, the 
acid tom-tom along the Mohawk. 
Everyone got the message: "We gol 
to get out of here. Now!" Like 
maddened lemmings we all scram- 
bled for the cars. Only Belasco 
mumbled (hanks to the famous sci- 
entist for his huspitalily. Dr. Sutter 
seemed thoroughly befuddled by the 
sudden exit. 1 1 is PR man, still hang- 
ing Iron) (he diving board, yelled out 
an assurance that everything was all 
right, that Sutler was somehow man- 
aging to span the generation gap... 

IT WAS hard to know just how 
much of it was due to the acid we'd 
all taken so many times, Owsley’s 
White Lightning nr Purple I laze or 
the like. It would take years for us to 
realize that LSD was a condensed, 
easily-swallowed version of Revela- 
tions. (hat we were all golems, that 
Marvin Garlson got it right when he 
called it "the staged ’hUs." 

Late that night, I tried to do some 
sketches of the scene al Dr. Sutter's, 
but soon dozed ?t my desk, ex- 
hausted from the long and frighten- 
ing acid trip. Spiclman culled me just 
after midnight. 

“My mother’s dead. My old man 
just called. 1 got a flight for New 
York at seven in the morning. 
Wham! She was forty-eight years 
old, Barry. Out of nowhere. You 
want to hear something far out? I 
was doing Sutter's daughter at the 
same lime my mom was dying of a 
stroke. I mean the same time. 1 
figured it out.” I thought it was 
because he wns in shock, and asked 
him what he meant. 

"My mother was one of the tele- 
phone operators in the Sutter Indus- 
tries building in Manhattan. Con- 
necting plugs. Like, she was one of 
his hundred thousand peons. And 


door shed a shower of old paint as I 
hammered on it to wake him lip. Bill 
looked pale and -sickly. He washed 
his face and groped fora towel. "Did 
I tell you that Suiter's daughter and 
my mother hud the same first name? 
Maureen. It really blows me out." 

I was Mr. Rational now. a day 
after the scene at Sutler's. I told him 
that he could keep going with that 
train of thoughf, make all kinds of 
connections that weren’t there - but 
I really believed otherwise. He got 
angry at my patronizing lone. "Hey, 
man, don’t talk. You got the most 
conspiracy-filled brain 1 ever saw. 
mail. 

"I'm not saying there's anything 
cosmic or nothing. I’m not freaked 
oat about Sutter like you are. 1 just 
thought it was weird, maybe a little 
karmic. How she was gelling HO 
bucks a week being one of his ser- 
vants while I'm scarfing the boss's 
bacon and plucking his daughter’s 
cherry ami a bolt out of the blue and 
my mother's dead. That’s far out, 
but that’s all. But you rip your skin 
off about everything. Maybe your 
paranoia's justified, man - you 
know, paranoia is true perception - 
but you got other problems that got 
nothing to do with the way things 
are." 

I said that Sutter’s gallery was a 
front, that he and other technocrats 
were killing millions of people in 
Southeast Asia, as I had learned 
during my years of study. 

Bill lit into me again. He asked 
me if I was planning to kill Sutler: 
"Listen, man, you know better than 
».c who’s into that kind of bullshit - 
communist martyrs and Berkeley 
assholes guys who dig their pieces. 
So let’s say you off a genius like 
Sutter. Then who would you kill? 
Don’t you know it's endless - dial's 
what it’s all about! Who next? 
You’re always talking about ‘fas- 
cists.' It’s this Jewish thing with you. 
mah. A persecution complex." 

As wc drove to the airport, he told 
me that I had to get back from "it" or 
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it would bury me. I had to straighten 
out my own life, loosen lip. I said I'd 
try. When we got to the terminal. I 
told him how sony I was about his 
mother. Hi- shook his head: "Yah. 
She was a groovy woman, an Irish 
beauty. My old man was the only 
Jew in her neighbourhood when they 
met. She was the best -looking 
woman in Hell’s Kitchen. They got 
married and moved to Queens." 

He thanked me for the lilt, and we 
shook hands. "Don't you worry if 
you sec some people with these 
funny little alien murks on llveir 
ankles," he deadpanned. "Et ain’t 
nothing." 

TWO weeks later, u few hours after 
Tuttle and 1 picked Bill up ut the 
airport, we sal in the back room at 
Turtle's Ilaiglil St reel store, trying 
to keep down a brew of peyote ten. 
Spiclman read aloud from the front 
page of the Chronicle; the Syndicate 
was gaining control of the LSD mar- 
ket. The murders of a well-known 
dealer. Supei spade, and ot anolhei 
pusher were ultr iln tied to the Mafia. 

I lell’s Angels were involved. One of 
their 2tl-year-old members was being 
held fin (he mutilation murder ol 
another dealci. He had his victim's 
arm in liis possession when arrested. 
"I'm very hazy about that anil.'* lie 
told his lawyer. 

“Don't bring me down.” Turtle 
pleaded. 

Spiclman was in a mocking mood. 
“Don’t be so sensitive, mail. Just 
talk to Burry about the world situa- 
tion. That'll bring you up." 

1 lashed back al Spidcrmaii, saying 
that he buried his head in the sand, 
that everything was obviously lead- 
ing to the Day of Judgment, the 
Apocalypse. Vietnam wns just the 
tip of the iceberg. Bill would never 
read about the Vietnam deaths, just 
about Superspade. 1 predicted that 
there would be a second American 
civil war in a year, and that guys like 
Sutter would liquidate thousands of 
black troublemakers and their long- 
haired allies. 

Turtle agreed with me that Sutter 
was probably a sinister space crea- 
ture. “1 think we made a big mistake 
with this exhibit," he said thought- 
fully. "We ought to do something 
about it. Warn the world.’’ 

Spiehnnii, as cynical as he wns, 
appeared to agree. He declared that 
the media were the enemy, that 
people couldn't get back far enough 
to see whal was happening, or to 
care. He too thought that it was all 
coining down soon. High on peyote 
holy water, he started talking nboui 
his mother’s death, the two Mau- 
reens. Sutter wus a monster. 

Bill knew the news director at 
KNBC- he'd shot some film for him 
a few years earlier. We would all go 
to him. Bill suggested. He thought 
we could push the message through, 
that we’d be able to te.ll the world 
about its fate and the Sutter con- 
spiracy. 

At the station on Van Ness, Bill 
called the news director from the 
lobby , and the receptionist let up the 
three' hirsute hippies against her bel- 
ter judgment. The balding, paunchy 
newsman greeted our lean and in- 
tense trio nervously, eying the clack- 
ing holyman’s slick that I carried to 
“keep it nwuy." 

Spiderman sat on the desk oppo- 
site the journalist. “You’re not re- 
porting the nrir.v, mail. Thai's your 
job and you're just ignoring it, mak- 
ing it all into crap for tourists, a 
circus. But one day, you're going to 
have to face it, man. No place to run 
to. no place to hide." 

“You betterget your act together. 
Mister," Turtle said softly pud dark- 
ly, “because it’s nil going to come 
down," 

1 jW!£>aisgistrek, chick chick. “I 


"and my friends here still are. But 
that's changing too. Now I’m not 
sure, but I think we may have to lake 
life, if that’s what has to happen, 
when it all starts to crush mound us. I 
was always afraid to admit that. Not 
anymore . I ’ll have no mercy cm those 
who only want to get hold of my 
body to torture and kill. I'm going to 
destroy Suiter Industries, for exam- 
ple. But I wouldn't shoot a fleeing 
man, not even a policeman, 1 reck- 
on.’' 

After a moment of silence, the 
news director fumbled in his desk 
until he came up with a pint bottle of 
bourbon . which we spurned con- 
temptuously. "It’s all been very in- 
teresting and I'll keep it in mind.” lie 
said nervously. "But you'll have to 
excuse me. I'm laic fora party." 

IN THE wintei of 'tiK, Spielnuu, 
Turtle, and l fled lire psychedelic 
battlefield for England. The two of 
them settled in London, while I 
brooded mi a remote farm that was 
near Llaiidstiulvvy in North Wales. 
Bill cutoff ihe bushy natural dial had 
haloed his lace and shed forever his 
pea jacket with its Cusmie patches. 
Now he wore elegantly tailored 
white suits and hand-made green 
snukeskiii hoots. 

Ik- and Tin lie visited me on the 
farm for a weekend mid he advised 
me to float in the pea soup of laid- 
back England. "Nobody’s tracking 
you, mail.’' 1 took his advice, and sat 
every day for months by ihe pictures- 
que river that ran through the farm. I 
read Nietzsche ami gradually reco- 
vered. Bill, meanwhile, hustled for 
work in London, building a set fora 
3l I- second scene in :i Robert Sin- 
zheim movie and getting a thousand 
pounds for pin-striping guitarist 
Blair Fulham’s Rolls-Royce. 

After a couple of years. Spielman, 
smoother mid more sophisticated, 
moved to LA to set up shop. I ended 
up in Israel, and didn't see him for 
almost a decade. In 1978, we got 
together a few limes when 1 brought 
my family to San Francisco for a long 
stay: the last time was when lie and 
Wanda crime up for a “hip reunion" 
a week before my return to Israel. 

I didn't go with them. “1 got too 
many things to take care of- the 6Us 
got no pull on me anyway." I told 
him, though I wasn’t at un certain of 
that. But I was sure I didn't want to 
go. The reunion* fittingly, was being 
held in a giant theatre- the William 
Randolph Hearst Greek amphi- 
theatre. featuring "The Sixties.’' 

I told Bill thill perhaps I'd g*» io the 
one in J9KK. 

Spiclman said he had “just one 
question about Israel, you going 
back to Israel. See. I think you're 
crazy, just as crazy as you ever were 
- wfiat arc you putting your kids’ 
lives on the line for? What do you 
want to do that for?" 

1 said that Israel was safer and 
saner than California, that at least 
there was u “there there.” It some- 
times wus a nasty place and I often 
despaired, but it wasn’t empty and 
cold. It was there. 

Bill laughed and died to tell me 
what I would be missing - he was 
about in make a breakthrough on a 
movie-package deal with Warner*. 
And even if ii fell through, his finno 
cial future, at least, was looking 
rosy. He was getting big jobs from 
Ray Billings, t lie former PR man for 
Sutter. "1 ain't going to apologize. 
Barry. My hair’s gray. I got to put 
something away fur iny old age." 

I agreed that no apologies were 
necessary . adding that I had long ago 
cured myself of certain obsessions, 
and Sutter Industries no longer 
haunted me. Politics, life had 
changed. Bob Dylan had changed. 
In the ’60s, everything was unified. 
After it smashed into a thousand 
(Couiinited mi page J81 
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IN THE fast-moving life he led. Bill 
Spiel man never strayed far from the 
old friends lie had made along the 
way. He believed in keeping in touch 
across the Great Divide, even if it 
meant only once every few years. 

When lie called me from Califor- 
nia sounding high on drink or drugs, 

I was frantically preoccupied with 
shoring up the snow-laden roof of 
my ccntury-old Jerusalem house. I 
hadn't spoken to Bill in several 
years, not since I’d paid a long visit 
to California and he had vilified me 
for living in Israel and "missing the 
boat." But suddenly, hearing from 
him, it seemed like 20 years ago, 
when he could make ine cry with 
laughter, or shock me out of my 
paranoid mind-set with ferocious in- 
sights. Scenes front the sixties played 
behind both our voices, for wc had 
been character actors in the theatre 
of Haight Street - survivors, some- 
how, of St. Vitus's dance. 

A lingering memory was of the 
sudden death of Bill's mother in July 
1968, when she fell victim to an 
Alien Monster. No, I’m not exagger- 
ating - I felt it urns nothing less than 
that. Hill hud thought it strange hut 
not spooky, just a freakish death in 
the family. Hut to my mind then, it 
was like the 200 coincidences uf 
Doctor '/.hivugo, a ridiculous pint 
that is the nuitherof illumination. In 
(lie 'fills. Bill hud culled it karnui. the 
principle of causality. Now, as we 
entered the ‘80s, and his father too 
was dead, it was simply the reality of 
dust to dust. 

Bill's telephone puller leaped 
.lack and tenth between stories about 
the enticing film woild on whose 
fringes he existed and the loss of his 
beloved lather. 

Bill Spielniait, who had acquired 
the sobriquet ‘*Spiderinan’’ in his 
teens because of the sound of his Inst 
name and his gangly appearance, 
had long been recognized as ah 
accomplished ;n list, a man bristling 
with energy and talent. In the ’fills he 
was continually talking it up. con- 
stantly on the move, a close friend of 
the people at the core of what was 
called "the scene." 

lie drew beautiful posters, and 
had made some memlirublc Ifiinni. 
films. But he never managed to 
graduutc to bigger things. Now he 
was making an unglam ora us $70,1)00 
a year, a slick commercial artist, but 
it was a constant struggle, and he was 
tis short of money as' when he had 
lived on $10,000 a year in poster 
royalties. 

. His electrifying graphics and 
drawings still paid the bills, but ho 
felt he Was a . failure because ho 
1 couldn’t break into the film world, 
his only real passion. In our different 
ways, we h&d both always hungered 
to make a. movie, and often talked 
about doing one together: The Un- 
told Story qftheSi.ilirs, 

"TELL you .what' shpppening, man.. 
Your old Beverly High buddy Bob 
Kahn asked me 'to work on n film 
about a circus in Florida; I told him 
. I’d love to dp it. and then I read the 
• script. It read like silly-putty. man, i 
/ couldn’t understand- it. -It didn’t 
. ' Make ho sense. He had a big backer 
> |n New York, then he showed him 
] ' the script .,;'«nd the guy just' dis- 
appeared* Kohnfs aihrhzzzzy. I like 
Jilin, but he goes off Into space. 

.> Speaking of freaks Iri-floridn, that's 
v.whclre lie whs dying; my old man. 1 
\viis there lost web K, com chance; to 
. see, lilni uhc) say'ifoau-bye before he 
jv^pbeiuffT., : , 

Mr. Spialman, - I never knewhjs 
jfifsi'ifaipb jj had been : c|ying for; six 
j .pibriths irt i giaht • hospital and old: 
;^;ageebmpl^c. vWoW.inanvnty father 
giX f^ct^oRudiliiSweight wris 
V'dpWn fo aljoUtBO pounds and llis : 
V, knees .knocked -i iOgelliCf 
^pufdn. i whlkno ’ !• JiSjjJ •. 

'ifc, ,'fe I ; 
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Bill had watched him across (he 
dinner table miss his cup of coffee 
with a spoonful of sugar. "I mean he 
just missed it, man. He was lucky he 
got the spoon in the sugar bowl. And 
when he wasn’t dozing off and falling 
asleep, 1 held his hand. You know 
what it was like? Seeing all of the 
early part of my life, all of my youth, 
and like seeing the last few weeks of 
my own life, tne last few minutes." 

Bill had been having nightmares, 
waking up crying at night. He’d been 
dreaming of embracing his old man, 
telling him all the things he’s never 


had "views" about politics. My guilt 
was compounded by the fact that I 
gave away n successful business, 
"like a commie would.") 

Bill and Wanda left Florida two 
days before Mr. Spielman ‘s death. 
After a stopover in New York, they 
flew first class to LA on a DC-Kl In 
Order to lift their spirits. Both he and 
Wanda, a skinny, resilient young 
woman who had come to Hollywood 

A STORY 


teumg nun au me mings ne s never | , n - 

had a chance to tell him during the 38 Dll C k 3 1^0 nOfT 
years they had known each, other. LA-JLIlo L 

But it went unsaid. He made, his ”7"~ T .“ ‘ ‘ • 

farewells to his father in a spotless from New Canaan, Connecticut, aot 


, k_ - , — t“ from New Canaan, Connecticut, got 

chamber m the Eflst Wing. It w4s stoned dn quaaludes, drank churn- 

early morning, and. Bill and his wife pagne, and gorged themselves on 
Wandn had a noon flight to New roast beef. "It was aboss flight. I was 

York. "My father was lying on his so together that I even repaired the 
side. He just kind of had this look . plane’s movie projector: It was all 
into nothingriess; this look into , hanks to niy old man -I got all of his 
space. He knewnt was the. last lime quaaludes and percodan - he didn’t 


his father's soil - a tall, white-faced fashion mibiho <n.mt. SHW?. 0 ?* of a , !?J9 n| y vocational 


bombs going off everywhere. Say, 
baby, why don’t you get out of there, 
man? 

“Why, ain’t you banging out n 
treatment? Hey, I’d love to make 
that dynamite movie. Did you ever 
see the photo 1 took on Haight Street 
of this bum pointing a Brownie 
camera at me with mi old Kodak 
flash and his f— cd-np snuishcd-un 
dirty funky fingers clutching a reli- 
gious pamphlet niul a crumpled 
cigarette? That’s how l’m going Ui 
start our flick. 

"Listen - they’re turning nut by 
the millions for niovics, snappy re- 
turns for investors now, sweetheart. 
The more flipped out everything 
gets, the more they go to the movies. 
'And this is moviotowtl. Still hanging 
out with a lot of film people. By 
osmosis, rubbing up against it; Pin 
talking It up and getting something 
going.- 0 

He saw movie materinl every- 
where, and had written a dozen 
scripts himself, paying a free-lance 
editor to fix up his English - Bill had 


his folKie^s. was pttncluaibd-wiifi (hei .T l^on^y iWwas What 1 vZ « oine J f worW - The WV a 
expressions of a st reel-wise New tanstnntly orenpied his thauahts He 8ay C ? ’ ?° es 10 art schf10 ^ 

■ Yorker. But Bill neyer considered • rrtw&g.apol I’d hif 

I was “tpq 1 ’ JcWisn, hi tfe yeai|s wb : VBtn it's-- a- bedfitifnl W ■- 1-^? -u ,s ‘, Y Jy. kh ? w .i ^thinking I'm 

. were ^ose irlcrdi- he often told the; : ^’iilan.realiy unuSv: clearer LA* 'i , s ?u^ tlli " s ; like ‘ ‘ To ° 

: Ihdt nt^bi^est;pfabieni wiis lhat ,;l : ' !' the HblJ) , wbod HllKeSadn S’p-S image 

■was. over v: {u&af a-;of bcinfi it iew. ; M.i:wiW:«h«vx. vU;. L. . __ -i,. ■ - n HitlerbuneditfOtOVer.’ Far mjf 


d- His boyfriends jin there yn- 
igafull Nazi fldg likefrom the 
I wps shbeked, ahd the guy said, 
igly ilke,: ‘DOrt’t 1 let Spfelman 
this. You. know thinking I’m 
sh; I sridrwmettjing like* ‘Too 
-what i ^ilbPnt gtpbhiq image 

Hiller bunedfrfb^Ver/ Far out 
E.Butit^anhhfipp^iidownthe 


"It i;»nr .ill kinds nf helU- 
litnnt«*«i-\.ii.ii . vtimifi. ;n i Ntutlcnts.Los 
/aiiiu Uv. Knls I lit* v like thcsit^yj. 

I.:i svinh.il: ilu-vTi* hip .mil tn«t4,Aew 
Mimki* jui! Ili-v. 1 don’t want you 
gel ini) 1 , p.ii.imml iiLMin. 1 kimw-ihe 
guv’s all light. I li-’.s a scut of rcvolu. 
iion.ny whose lather’s miinher-t«Q 
man mi the I A Vice Squad. So I 
know the guy's okay 'cause lie sells 
me lids." 

The Nu/i tefeieiice brought to 
mind Teirv llawke, who linabcen 
will) us when we fnimcii an artists' 
company in the ‘tilts. Terry, creator 
of the naiiniially-symticntcd “Hot 
Huddei " cmnie st rip at ago eighteen, 
went on (n help usher in the Aqua* 
rinn Age. ami alter that, heenmea 
born-again Christian. 

Now. an era later, he was a 
follower of a neo-Nazi artist, whose 
paintings were copies of bohemian 
artist A. 1 1 filer's uecsulent waterco- 
lours, only done mi a grand scale. 
Hill infoimeil me that Terry’s wife, a 
fellow at list, had bought him a birth- 
day present a Nazi flag similar to 
(lie one down (lie hull. I wasn't sore 
why Hill was telling me all this. He 
obviously disapproved, but at the 
same lime lie continued to mock 
what he’d always called "Jewish pa- 
ranoia." 

"Well, that's the skinny from Hol- 
lywood. Harry baby. Wanda snysl 
got to gel off. that this call's going to 
cost us a hundred bucks. Hang in 
there." 

A month later, Spiclman sent mea 
pin lus lutlie i had left him, a gold 
Jewish stai with a small diamond in 
the middle. It was for my little hoy. 
Bill wrote. His lather had always 
worn it when he’d go stepping out 
with his red-haired Irish rose from 
Hell's Kitchen. 

Bill believed that his mother's sud- 
den death in 1%8 was n karmic 
punishment, the sins of the am vi- 
sited on the mother, I shall never 
forget how it happened, how he got 
the news. 

IT WAS the hottest day of the year. 
A deseil wind blowing up from the 
distant Mojave like the evil African 
ItunnulKiii, enveloping cool San 
Francisco. The weather whs so un- 
usual that it made the Chronkk 
banner. July 13. I%K. Inventor- 
industrialist-art patron Dr. I’liineas 
Sutler had invited the leading nip 
poster artists Terry I lawke, Spiel- 
man. Art Mills. Tom Helasco.anda 
soft-spoken mini known as Turtle" 
to feast and swim n( Iiis piilalinlbome 
on the Peninsula. The big hush was 
to celebrate the success of tliar ma- 
jor exhibit at his gilded Union Mrw 
tin gallery. 'Micro were 4(1 of us: IM 
artists mu) llicir ftunilles and fnciws. 

Suiter’s estate, overlooking wh» 
later became known ns Silicon V* 
ley, was the biggest jewel In acrowj 
of mansions set among u ridge® 
pale-blue California hills- The sun- 
light was blinding as we emergen 
front our enravanserui of y»- 
swugens and gypsy vans, -aU JjJ® 
having ensuully taken Purple naw 
on the highway going down, v. 
The wild-looking gr? u P 
through • a cathedral-sized vm 
room and a spacious, ultra-mw, . 
stainless-steel kitchen- where WT 
no and Nicaraguan servants 
preparing lunch - and out to thepy® 
aren. From (he moment yj, 
was rigid with paranoia, sensing 
there was something uneartljj. 
out the plants in front of 
.. The swollen green pods and creepy 


Ddid sHbcked, and theguY said. ‘ sent chills through my bodyJJJ 

K? iet Spfelman hottest qf days. The flies seemed,^ 

i # ■ .in ! \ ! •* h.SCC this. Ydll knowi^thinlclno. I'm cfirlr nn nofiivlo fnrAVAr. . Y . VJ* 


stick on people forever. , ■ rji' 
• The pool, inlaid with rc^S 

ahd Mexican tiles: and filW , ^ 

AmapflU.nman iVH tef. 'WB5 . 


^buned.jtf^ev^r,’ Farout emerald-green .wgter^wjV* 
l |it^an tjppbtn; down the roimded^ ^by hnreal hlllMkso^L,,. 

‘Hi 'HancbcK Park' n. rlaht. CrnnnriH nrHHs. terraces with.WfrfiJ 
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vegetation. It was like climbing over 
a wall and discovering u movio-set 
world on the other side. 

I told Spic lumu and Turtle that 
they had best stay out of the pool, 
that it was oil-heavy water, poisoned 
with Babylonian chlorine that would 
clog our pores like glue, a weird 
concoction devised by a sinister sci- 
entist whose radioactive appliances 
were becoming essential to the mod- 
ern American. He was a man who 
could invent water that's not wet and 
fire that's not hot. Obviously, magic 
like that was not possessed by ordin- 
ary men. 

The people in our group sun- 
bathed oil (he expanses of tightly 
manicured lawns around the pool. 
Other hippies, or their facsimiles, 
were everywhere. A strange man 
whom no one knew was surveying 
the scene; lie wore suspenders mid 
baggy gray tweed slacks - inconceiv- 
able on such n hot day. Ray Billings. 
Sutter's PR flack whom he had hired 
away from the Oakland Tribune . 
appeared to me as a little devil's 
helper in the pool, smirking mul 
bobbing And pinching the water from 
his nose. His demonic eyebrows - 
curled upward by the process of 
aging- were matted against his fore- 
head. 

Crawling fear and nausea were 
overwhelming me, but I struggled to 
stay on lop of it. Thq artists and their 
women and friends were walking 
around in acid slow motion, eating 
watermelon or water chestnuts 
wrapped in bacon, drinking cham- 
pagne. 

Spietman looked particularly pale 
and New Yorkerisli in the torrid 
California setting. Seeing me 
mesmerized and in distress, he ham- 
med it up, grossing out with n slice of 
watermelon in one hand and a pear 
in the other, slurping away and 


ported, smiling gently, "He’s driving 
her back m the city." 1 wasn’t listen- 
ing. My hair was standing on end as I 
watched Sutter, and Turtle then re- 
called (hat he too was feeling uncom- 
fortable. "It’s freaky, not where I 
want to be at nil. man. Shit, you 
really think Sutter's from another 
planet?’’ 

Turtle, who had often put me 
down for being "too Berkeley" be- 
cause I had gone to school there, 
obviously had to be enlightened: 
"These people own whole countries, 
hundreds of thousands of slaves," I 
explained. "They’re bloodless 
murderers keeping the world hypno- 
tized and into death. Man, do you 
know what these conglomerates are 
about? Where'd they come from nil 
of a sudden like that, just gobbling 


nie’ll make him smile.” 

“Who’s Minnie?” Turtle asked. 
“Sec that little gem over there? 
That's Sutter’s nubile teenage 
daughter. She’s not just jail bait; she 
spells genuine danger Then he 
looked at me. "Am I right, man? 
Did you check it out on your para- 
noia meter?” She seemed every bit 
as unrenl ns her soft and snow-white 
fiither floating In the pool like a 
plastic cube. Her skin was drawn 
drum-tight across her face. Her eyes 
were dear "purey” marbles, mons- 
ter eyes designed by special effects. ’ 
Innocent Turtle tried to calm me. 
“Sutter’s okay, man; he’s just a good 
businessman. lie’s using us nnd 
we’re using him.” 

TURTLE, Ait Mills, nnd especially 
Tom Belasco, the slickest of the 
artists, Imd been most fervently in 
favour of participating in Suiter’^ 
exhibit, which had been launched at 
a huge party the previous weekend. 
Dr. Sutters Hillsborough friends 
and Nob Hill society mingled with 
the cream of San Francisco hipdom 
in a riot of feathers and. elegant silk 
dresses, cocaine and champagne;, 
sexual giggles and prancing egos, j 
I was sorry I had gone along. But 
now I was determined to break Up ' 
the party, "We got; to get out of 
here!” I whispered to Turtle, exl- 


I’m living it up in California drinking 
the bossman's champagne nnd doing 
his daughter - 1 knew she wasn’t just 
jail bait, man. it’s some kind of 
twisted karma. Pick me up at six in 
the morning, okay? I don't want to 
leave my car at the airport: don’t 
know how long I’ll be gone.” 

Spiclman had recently moved 
from a rundown Victorian off the 
Panhandle to a storefront near seedy 
Playland at the beach in the Sunset. 
He had converted the store into a 
studio and living quarters, covering 
the display windows with bedspreads 
from India Imports. 

The fog in the early morning was 
thick ana wet, nnd the stucco little 
houses looked drab and uninviting 
compared to the sunny Haight or 
North Beach, where I lived. His 



everything up in big biles? That’s 
why we’re in Vietnam.” 1 was the 
only one of us who was politically 
savvy. 

Terry Hawke and Betsy, clasping 
their blond hippie baby, ran up to us, 
picking up on the panic vibes, the 
acid tom-tom along the Mohawk. 
Everyone got the message: "We got 
to get out of here. Now!” Like 
maddened lemmings we all scram- 
bled for the cars. Only Belasco 
mumbled thanks to the famous sci- 
entist for his hospitality. Dr. Sutter 
seemed thoroughly befuddled by the 
sudden exit. His PR man, still hang- 
ing from the diving board, yelled out 
an assurance that everything was all 
right, that Sutterwas somehow man- 
aging to span the generation gap... 

IT WAS hard to know just how 
much of it was due to the acid we’d 
nil taken so many times, Owsley’s 
Whito Lightning or Purple Haze or 
the like. It would take years for us to 
realize that LSD was a condensed, 
easily-swallowed version of Revela- 
tions, that we were all golems, that 
Marvin Garlson got it right when he 
called it "the staged ’60s.” 

Late that night, I tried to do some 
sketches of the scene at Dr. Sutter’s, 
but soon; dozed pt my desk, ex- 
hausted from the. long and frighten- 
ing arid trip. Spielman called me just 
after midnight. 

"My mother’s dead. My old man 
just called. I got a flight for New 
York at ! seven in the morning. 


door shed a shower of old paint as I 
hammered on it to wake him up. Bill 
looked pale and sickly. He washed 
his face and groped for a towel. “Did 
I tell you that Sutter's daughter and 
my mother had the same first name? 
Maureen. It really blows me out." 

I was Mr. Rational now. a day 
after the scene at Sutter's. I told him 
that he could keep going with that 
train of though!, make all kinds of 
connections that weren’t there- but 
I really believed otherwise. He got 
angry at my patronizing tone. "Hey, 
man. don’t talk. You got the most 
conspiracy-filled brain I ever saw, 
man. 

“I’m not saying there’s anything 
cosmic or nothing. I’m not freaked 


out about Sutter like you are. I just 
thought it was weird, maybe a little, 
karmic. How she was getting 80 
bucks a week being one of his ser- 
vants while I'm scarfing the boss's 
bacon and plucking his daughter’s 
cherry and a bolt out of the blue and 
my mother’s dead.. That’s far out, 
but that’s all. But you rip your skin 
off about everything. Maybe your 
paranoia's justified, man - you 
know, paranoia is true perception - 
but you got other problems that got 
nothing to do. with the way things 
are." ’ • ’ 

- I said that Sutter’s gallery was a 
front, that he and other technocrats 
were killing millions of people in 
Southeast Asia, as I Had learned 
during my years of study. 

Bill lit into me again. He asked 


it would bury me. I had to straighten 
out my own life, loosen up. 1 said I’d 
try. When we ’got to the terminal, I 
told him how sorry I was about his 
mother. He shook his head: "Yah. 
She was a groovy woman, an Irish 
beauty. My old mnn was (he only 
Jew in her neighbourhood when they 
met. She was the best-looking 
woman in Hell's Kitchen. They got 
married and moved to Queens.” 

He thanked me for the lift, and we 
shook hands. “Don’t you worry if 
you see some people with these 
funny little alien marks on their 
ankles," he deadpanned. "Ir ain’t 
nothing." 

TWO weeks later, a few hours after 
Turtle and I picked Bill up at the 
airport, we sat in the back room at 
Turtle’s Haight Street store, trying 
to keep down a brew of peyote tea. 
Spielman read aloud from the front 
page of the Chronicle; the Syndicate 
was gnining control of the LSD mar- 
ket. The murders of u well-known 
dealer, Superspade, and of another 
pusher were attributed to the Mafia. 
Hell’s Angels were involved. One of 
thclr2U-year-old members was being 
held for the mutilation murder of 
another dcnlcr. tie had his victim's 
arm in Iiis possession wften arrested. 
“I'm very hazy ahout that arm,” lie 
told his lawyer. 

. "Don't bring me down," Turtle 
pleaded. 

Spielman was in a mocking mood. 
“Don’t be so sensitive, man. Just 
talk to Bnrry about the world situa- 
tion. That'll bring you up." 

1 lashed back at Spiderman, saying 
that he buried his head in the sand, 
that everything was obviously lead- 
ing to the Dny of Judgment, the 
Apocalvpse. Vietnam was just the 
tip of the iceberg. Bill would never 
rend about the Vietnam deaths, ju&t 
about Superspade. 1 predicted that 
there would be a second American 
civil war in a year, and that guys like 
Sutter would liquidate thousands of 
black troublemakers and their long- 
haired allies. 

Turtle agreed with me that Sutter 
was probably a sinister space crea- 
ture. “I think we made a big mistake 
with this exhibit,” he said thought- 
fully. "We ought to do something 
about it. Warn the world.” 

Spielman, as cynical as he wrs, 
appeared to agree. He declared that 
tne media were -the enemy, that 
people couldn't get back far enough 
to see what was happening, or to 
care. He too thought that it was all 
coming down soon. High on pevote 
holy water, he started talking about 
his mother’s death, the two Mau- 
reens. Sutter nw a monster. 

Bill knew the news director at 
KNBC- he'd shot some film foT him 
a few years earlier. We would all go 


. we got to get out or lust caneo. i gout mgiu iu, He asked 

whispered to Turtle, t» York at seven in the morning. .. B'H Ht into me ag^ am .tasked 

hut we were in.hell, that Wham! She was forty-dgh years 


. plaining that we were in.hell, that Whaiiil She was forty-eight years 
Sutter was not a human being but . old, Barry. Out of nowhere. You 
just another droopy green pod traiisj- want to hear something far out? I 
planted from Venus or'Ufaitas. Hq ' was doing Sutter’s daughter at the 
was getting! away with, it!! The en- same time my mom was dying of a 
chanter sat amortg the hip - aristocrat- stroke. I; mean the same time. .1 
®y» ? silver-haired fox whose horn} : figured it out.” .! thought it was 
.rimmed glasses dominated his ashen because he was in shock, and asked 


i“ Listen, man, you know.better than 
me who’s info that kind bf bullshit - 
communist martyrs and Berkeley 
assholes guys who dig their pieces. 
! Sp let’s say you off a genius .like 
Sutter Then who would you kill? 


him 1 what tie meant. . . i> 


to him, Bill suggested. He thought 
we could push the message through, 
that we’a be able to tell the world 


:tpi ordinary American whb ; hi.m ; what he meant. .. g - . 
tyould gb -unnoticed, ir) tbe streets' , “My mother was one of the tele- ,You?je- 

. . frettv clever; 7': : v • ; .? : . nhone operators, ih the Suiter Indus- -Cfsts. s mis jewisiumng wnn you, 

e-r-ii-.L' kJ.* u.iiiHincr iiv '..Manhattan; Con- ifiiah. A peisecutiOn complex. •. 


about its fate and the Sutter con- 
spiracy. 

At the station on Vnn Ness, Bill 
called the news director from the 
lobby, and the receptionist let up the 
three’iiirsute hippies against her bet- 
ter judgment. The balding, paunchy 
newsman greeted our lean and in- 
tense trio nervously, eying the clock- 
ing holyman’s stick that 1 carried to 
“keep it away." 

Spiderman sat on the desk oppo- 
site the journalist, “You’re hot re- 
porting the man. That's your 
job ana you’re just ignoring it; mak- 
ing it all into crap for tourists, a 
circus. But one day, you’re going to 
have to face it, man. No - place to run 
to, no place to hide,',* j , 

"Yciir better get your act together , 
Misteir,” Turtle said softly aiiq dark- 
ly, “because it’s; all going to. .acme 

'i I shook my stick, clack clack. “I 
used to be a pacifist,” A- explained. 


“and my friends here still arc. But 
that's changing too. Now I'm riot 
sure, but I think wc may have to take 
life, if that’s what has to happen, 
when it all starts to crash around us. I 
wns always afraid to admit that. Not 
anymore, I’ll have no mercy on those 
who only want to get hold of my 
body to torture nnd kill. I’m going to 
destroy Sutler Industries, for exam- 
ple. But I wouldn't shoot a fleeing 
man, not even a policeman, I reck- 
on." 

After a moment of silence, the 
news director fumbled in his desk 
until he came up with a pint bottle of 
bourbon, which we spurned con- 
temptuously. “It’s all been very in- 
teresting and I’ll keep it in mind," he 
said nervously. “But you’ll have to 
excuse me. I’m late for a party.” 

IN THE winter of '68, Spielman, 
Turtle, and 1 fled the psychedelic 
battlefield for England. The two of 
them settled in London, while I 
brooded on n remote farm that was 
near Lhindstndwy in North Wales. 
Bill cut off the bushy natural that had 
haloed his face nnd shed forever his 
pea jacket with its cosmic patches. 
Now - he wore elegantly tailored 
white suits and hand-made green 
snakes kin boots. 

. He nnd Turtle visited me on the 
farm for n weekend and he advised 
me to float in Che peu soup of laid- 
bnck England. “Nobody's tracking 
you, man.” I took liisadvice.andsat 
everyday for months by the pictures- 
que river that run through the farm. 1 
read Nietzsche and gradually reco- 
vered. Bill, meanwhile, hustled for 
work in London, building a set for a 
30- second scene in a Robert Sin- 
zheim movie nnd getting a thousand 
pounds for pin-striping guitarist 
Blair Fulham's Rolls-Royce. 

After a couple of years, Spielman, 
smoother and more sophisticated, 


moved to LA to set up shop. I ended 
up in Israel, and didn’t see him for 
almost a decade. In 1978, we got 
together a few times when I brought 
my family to San Francisco for a long 
stay: the last time was when he and 
Wanda came up fora "hip reunion" 
a week before my return to Israel. 

I didn’t go with them. "1 got too 


many things to take care of - the 60s 
got no pull on me anyway,” I told 
him, though I wasn’t at all certain of 
that. But I was sure I didn't want to 
go. The reunion, fittingly, was being 
held in a giant theatre - the William 
Randolph Hearst Greek amphi- 
theatre, featuring “The Sixties.” 
1 tgld Bill (hat perhaps I'd go to the 
one in J988. 

Spielman said he had "just one 
question about Israel, you going 
back to Israel. See, I think you're 
crazv, just as crazy as you ever were 
- what are you putting your kids' 


lives on the line for 7 What do you 
want to do that for?" 

1 said that Israel Was safer and 
saner than California, that at least 
there was a "there there." It soine- 
• times was a nasty place and I often 
despaired, but it wasn't empty and 
cola. It was there. 

Bill laughed and tried to tell me 
what 1 would be missing - he was 
' about to make a breakthrough on a 
movie-package deal with WaTiiers. 
And even if it fell through, his finan- 
cial fdture, at least, was looking 
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Barry. My hair’s gray. I got to put 
, something away for my old age.” 

I agreed that no- apologies were 
necessary, adding that I had long ago 
. cured myself.- of certain obsessions, 
and Sutter Industries no longer 
haunted me. Politics, life hnd 
changed, Bob Dylaq. had changed. 
In the ’60s, everything was Unified. . 
‘ AFter it smashed into a thousand 
(Continued on page.lS) 
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Gifts for the Happy Couple 
and the would be young 

The Wedding List 

Goltmg inarriod? Good luck lo youl 
Patio invltos you to drop In to ono of its shops, to make up a 
list of Iho gifts you would like to receive. This 'wedding list 1 
system is well known abroad. 

With Paiio's help you prepare a list of prestigious 
housewariis. crockery/cutloiy , and docomlive items, which 
is fed into Patio's computer You lecoive inlroductlon cards, 
which you attach to the invitations. Your guests who come to 
Patio will be able to chooso a giflfrom your list. And thoycan 
doit Many of our stores, without worrying that you will gel 
twoof tho same firing. 

And Patio will surprise you with Its own wadding gift - It'll be 
quite something 1 


Patio is 4 Years OJd 

In July 1 9R3. n small rotail shop li i 
n.rrnulG.iiilmrpinU'ihmalhuiiowlifo 
Into lh»' liou.v!Wcirf , ; 1 c|ill?: a and 
doct nations sec no inlsoml, with a 
i r?lr os I ii nr | suli -i Hi •ii«.>f hcnulilul, 
i nodi 'it i thing-, 

l , alloili|l<nlin.(!illlir> ,l tipMii *.loi.k" 

!,y:,tiiin Y'»ii wuiiMliknlobllvn 

dim tor 4. I ml i.-jin’l moot II if pi h:»i 

NiipnihU'iii. With Hi'.' nov; iystoiu. 

you buy what you can afford. Tito 

siiivluu vuuv.Miilnd.il mi.. lino lop j 

quality - y iu yir nply go oil till you vy / 

bouijtiliiall. Puliopinmisosloiuny i / 

the line for years I * ? 

Paliowcislhofiruliiupoitercf > 

crilourodccMinic warolnsijivuiis , . ..\ • 

flowiirpols.as.in.'illoiii.iiivo in I 

Willi In vV IhixOS 4 ii ui pl.~irf.li> • \ * ‘ a 

coiilaiii-ius. Tod.i 1 ,. ItiffO yi'iii'.Uior. \ . .. 

the Pittu.n.l mil i ol 1 ' i si m| ir, i :oi ilun i« «;.\ \ 

it? inrinvrtliyi! policy imdimporlslhf \\ "jj 

bi ::;t of thf l.itor.t hits’ ol -meet t'-ii 

d< 'Lign 1 liiMncliiflns jlasipi.diiil 

Rni vine] ware hy tin* llalinn designer. 

IXiyuMmi. culouilul items I;.*/ Colo' 
and Mmon. Cor.-, i:iinmpnqne 
glass*’.-., and Floy. il Winlon .v:ii*> 1 hy 
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elegant, sparkling look of Patio's 
display does not necessarily Imply 
high price. Tho selotllon starts with 
HemsofNiS to. And you can 
exchange ilntnu at branches olher 
than the ono you bought them at. 

Celebrate With Us! 

Special Birthday Gifts 

Until August 1 1 . Patio is cnlebi ating 
its birthday. A "mad, mad" sales 
campaign is on at all branches - with 
prizes and surprises. Every customer 
will receive, with his purchase, a Iree 
crystal glass, filled with NIS 1 0 world 
of sweets, or a Pntiu shirt. If you (III in 
the vouchor arid bring it lo (he slore, 
you will also take part in a draw. The 
prizes: 36 piece dinner service worth 
NIS -hJO; a coffee service ol IQ 
pieces worth NIS MO; u fine tea 
trolley worth NIS U00; and dozens ol 
cocktail wls and purchasing 
vouchors. 
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stores throughout (he country. Help us celebrate our fourth birthday. 
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Tal Aviv, KikarHanujdlna, 66 Hellyar, 
Tal. 03-5461 286. 

Ramat Hasharon, 32 Sokol ow, Tel. 03- 
401324. 


Rtshon lazton, 63 Jsbollnaky. 
Netanya . 1 0 Herzl, Tal. 053-34042. 
KfarSaba. B4WclzmBnn,Tol.052- 
442882. 


Holon, 49 Sakolow, Tal. 03-85S5B7. 
Ra'anana, 4 Hankln, Tal. 052-342B4. 
Baerslielia, 41 Hadoaaah. Tal, 057- 
32436. 


Eilat, Mor Shopping Centre, Tol. 059-^ 
73117. 

Acre, 22 Den-Ami, Tel. 04-912363. 
Additional details from Tel. 03-7617876. 




Your rest Is 
why we work 

U.S. made Water Beds 
for those who love fife 

* Enjoy lying down 

* Ends insomnia — wake up 
refreshed 

* An end to neck and back 
pains, 

* Pleasant, restful sleep for 
pregnant women 

* Good far bed sore sufferers 

* Recommended by doctors 

" ** *=;* ~ us 3 s= S3, as a se 

170 Ben Yehuda, Tel Aviv 
Tel. tl3-232194 : ^ Bll 
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This place is different 



The Graduate Programme in Biotechnology 
announces 

The Opening of Registration for Studies in 
Biotechnology for the Academic Year 1986/87 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem announces (he opening of a Joint 
Interdisciplinary Programme in Biotechnology of the Faculties of Science, 
Medicine and Agriculture, towards the degrees: Master in Blolechnology and 
Ph.D. Registration closes September 30. 1 986. 

The aim of the programme Is to tiain students In the main subjects of 
biotechnology, with a certain degree ol specialization in a specific field. 
Graduates ol this programme will be able to carry out and direct projects In 
applied industrial research in biotechnology. 

In general graduates with an appropriate background in the biological sciences 
can register (or the programme. Graduates with a Bachelor's degree In the 
exact sciences or engineering will also be considered. In special cases 
candidates with incomplete prerequisites will be admitted. 

Conferment pf the degree "Master in Biotechnology" is contingent upon 
approval of the new programme by the Council for Higher Education. 
'Information on the programme, prerequisites and admission can be obtained 
by writing tq the Office ot the Biotechnology Programme: 1 

P.O.B. 1 172, Jerusalem 9101 0, or by calling Tel. 02-42801 1 . 
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The staged 60s 
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pieces, iliac wvie all these liiflcicnr 
types oT people waving their n\vn 
Mugs. 

I picked the Mag of mv people, as 
much as l may have mice opposed 
nationalism and all dial it stood for. 
Dylan, my hero hack then, had lie- 
come a Christian, to my cliagi in. Inn 
lie was still wise enough to know why 
everybody was now mil lor dieirown 
people and their own selves. They 
should he, because they look around 
and see that everything’s unba- 
lanced. 

I reminded Spielmun of lliat party 
at the now legendary Ruby's house, 
just before she f>i)'d. Spielmun. 
loose and easy and magnetic, was 
Imogeying with Rnheita Rolan, wife 
of a big-time dope dealer. They were 
stoned on LSI) and heroin ami 
ehainpngnc. Whoops and clapping 
erupted as everyone got it un to 
Junior Walker and Wilson Pieketl. 

Speed freak Mary, a magician's 
ex-old lady, drifted by me looking 
like a I iaighl Street derelict. She had 
been so nice looking. Now she was 
emaciated and pimply and rotten, 
paranoid eyes encircled by black 
rings. She walked into Ruby's lied- 
loom, where a gaggle of gills just 
like her jabbered away excitedly. 
Ruby held a hypodermic needle up 
(o the light and pushed down ihc 
plungci' until beige liquid squirted 
out. 

.Sometimes I'd [ell inlimid.ilcd hy 
Ruby because of her fame, hut 1 
liked her and she was wann to me. I 
joined her and Speed freak Maty and 
Jill. Ruby's best Miend, a snippet on 
Hmadway who had taught Ruby 
how lo be hip. 1 told myself that I was 
only pioving how strong I was. that I 
would never become addicted, and, 
in tael. 1 never did become a junkie. 
I leroin was basically dumb. You can 
gel back so far you don’t want to go 
hack any more. Rut Ruby, ami Jill, 
were fatally in love with if. 

An hour later. Jill motioned me 
into an inner mom of Ruby’s Matin 
County estate, where the smell of 
patchouli oil was pervasive. One of 
her bracelets caught my eye as she 
beckoned - exquisite daik turquoise 
stones set in Mexican silver. 

The room she and her lover 
shared in the vast redwood house 
was located next to the huge, cedar- 
wnod recording studio that Ruby’s 
record company had recently built 
for her. Jill’s room was diippiug with 
Vietoriana, Art Nouveau and Art 
Deco funk, old Tiffany lamps and 
signs from l*J2t)s ice-cream parlours, 
heavy velvet curtains and a tulle bed 
canopy and an F.ui Iv American rock- 
ing chair. 

She took something from an anti- 
que wooden box and held il iu hei 
cupped hands, exclaiming on its 
beauty. I expected a ruby, a pearl, oi 
a gold scarab. I was astounded to see 
what she regarded as her prize pos- 
session - a bronze Nazi medal 
emblazoned with a storm-trooper 
helmet and a diamond-studded 
swastika set in the centre. 

Jill was confused hy my reaction. 
When 1 mentioned that a third of the 
Jewish people had been wiped out by 
the Nazis, she said, in all innocence, 
‘‘But can’t you £et back from all that 
and look at this as a fine piece of 
design, a work of art? It's an huiiun 
symbol you know, Hitler just ripped 
it off.” * 

What could I tell her? She OD’d 
six months after that last encounter, 
soon after 25-year-old Ruby’s drug 
death. And what could t tell Bill 
Spielmun nearly a generation later 
when he scolded nic for living in the 
eye of the storm, under a snow-laden 
roof that threatened to collapse? Q 
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“Tlll ; HIU ”S dance piogiamnus," y* 

which. I should point out. wav w- ['j,y Tj H |T r y/V v | ft i 

dale enough loi a vk aiagv lea paiiv, u M M ULy H , 

“proved loo exciting tor one ol om 

patients," the ti nily tones ol Nuisc ■■ 

Dugdale confided in a Ivlcugncied \A/|TW PPJI- II I HIPC 
Britain dining one of the populai VVI I n rnllJUL/lUt 

Ttikt’ il Jrnm //*■#«• broadcasts of Alex Berlyne 

WW2. "lie was discovered out ol 

bed and locked in a frenzied beguinc 

with one of the bronchial?.!" . 

During the darkest days of the U:, >' s 1,1 Manchester more than 
war, Arthur Marshall gave a much- y ta [ s Jonathan Roulh once i 
needed boost lo the nation’s morale SL ' r| bed motherly waitresses of t 
with his hilarious impiessioiis of the armoured in black honibazi 
irrepressibly hearty and impossible Wl1 " niore starch in their wf 
bossy ("Out of my way, dear!”) aprons and caps than in the inasl 
Nurse Dugdale. After the war. his !»■■»«». ""J festooned with on 
columns in the New Sinlvsniiin and pads, bottle openers and pencils, 
the Suiuhiy Telegraph were among 7” u onc person?’ t| 

the best of British weekly journalism would inquire, as the customer 
and his appearances on TV panel vered in the entrance. Roi 
shows won this connoisseur of the within t for the life of him dec 
ridiculous an enormous following whether the waitress’s question ir 

Yet when he crossed the Atlantic c>| ted that she was a Trinitarian 
in 1970 to visit the Lunts, lie was whether she was simply accusing I 
nssigned to the dingiest cabin in one smuggling in another - sinalh 
of the Empress liners and subjected person under his coat, 
to various indignities by immigration 

officials. The explanation turned out SOME I (ME ago, listening to 
to be quite simple; filling nut the «» soughing and gurgling thro 

passport application in his execrable *hc limestone caves at Rnsli Hai 

handwriting, Marshall had described ra - 1 was instantly transported b 

his occupation as “writer." This had t0 the Knrdomah Cafe in Mand 

been copied into the appropriate tor’s Moseley St. where the wait 

space as ’’waiter.” scs * al1 motherly types, were tig! 

“Sad to find.” he observed, “that corseted in whalebone stays un 

waiters, so happily associated with l heir starched uniforms. Bending c 

food and drink, should be ranked so *hc table caused gas to bubble 

low,” from the lower half of their t 

Makes you sympathize with lliein, stricled stomachs into the en 

doesn’t it? Well, no, actually. "Ncv- Hindus ahove, providing a sootl 

er be sorry for a waiter" George smies of gurgles and horborv, 

Orwell warned in Down ami Out in acconiiwnied by the creaking* 

London and Paris. “His work gives overloaded slays, as musical as 
him the mentality, not of a work- Palm Co,,rl wehesira phiymg E' 
, man, but of a snob.” Which is why . Utlle Movement Hus a Meaning t 
Orwell maintained, they are seldom ()wn - underpinnings of 

socialists, have no effective trade s,,rl apimrciHly «*» hinger exist 
unions and will work 1 2 limn s a day ihc at ' c « ,m puiiying Sl, c |al P n, . h , U 
seven days a week. More than 40 l ‘H). seem lo have Gone with 

years aftei he wrote these lines, a Wind: 

British government report found wxf ln ,f, e 

(hat a mere 13 pei cent «»l' waiters. tea 

catering staff and hole] workers are h m ; JW / ux / knew il w<ndd h 
unionized. 


IN GENERAL, the prnfcssiou is not 
highly regarded, a fact amply con- 
firmed in, of all places, Sigmund 
Romberg and Rudolf ITiml’s 
schmaltzy operettas whose plots 
were frequently based oil out- 
rageous social tnt } sidliamrs. In The 

agabmid King, for instance, they 
matched a princess and a thief, while 
The Student Prim e was based on the 
shocking love story or an heir to a 
throne and a lowly waitress. 

“Now, hold on just n minute 
there,” E.P. Vardy, my roommate 
interrupted, breathing fire and 
smoke, as I wrote these lines. “I was 
a waitress once, remember?" 

If you call dishing out El Al’s pale 
green omelettes lo a plane full of 
Kngm whizzing over Zagreb at 
-U.OOO feel, waiting, (lien, I had to 
agree, she was. However, though 
you may have gathered hy now that 
l ni not too keen on waiters I must 
emphasize - and this is not simply 
because every line is being carefully 
scrutinized as I write - this does not 
by any means apply to waitresses. In 
fact, I still greet the former waitres- 
^ JJ Jhe now-defunct Cafd Alaska 
as old friends whenever we chance to 
rneet^ and we inquire- after each 
otner s grandchildren, producing the 
usual snapshots. They are part of a 
vanished breed, like the waitresses 
at the old Mitbah Hapoalim in the 
fifties, bless their little cotton socks 
ana lace-up bootees, who used to 
press extra helpings of burghul and 
Pmm compfite on any victim of the 
Austenty programme who looked as 
if he wasn t going to make it. 

I still retain the fondest memories, 
the stout old biddies who 
looked after me during my student 
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days iu Manchester more than 4li 
ycais ago. Jonathan Roulh once de- 
scribed motherly waitresses of this 
type, armoured m black bombazine, 
with more starch in their white 
aprons and caps than in the mashed 
potatoes, and festooned with order 
pads, bottle openers and pencils. 

"Are you one person?’ 4 they 
would inquire, as the customer ho- 
vered in the entrance. Routh 
couldn’t for the life of him decide 
whether the waitress’s question indi- 
cated that she was a Trinitarian or 
whether she was simply accusing him 
of smuggling in another - smaller - 
person under his coat. 

SOME TIME ago, listening to the 
sea soughing and gurgling through 
the limestone caves at Rnsli Hanik- 
ra, I was instantly transported back 
to the Kardomah Cafe in Manches- 
ter’s Moseley St. where the waitres- 
ses, all motherly types, were tightly 
corseted in whalebone stays under 
their starched uniforms. Bending over 
the table caused gas to bubble up 
from the lower half of their con- 
stricted stomachs into the empty 
fundus ahove, providing a soothing 
series of gurgles and horhorygmi 
accompanied by the creakings of 
overloaded slay's, as musical as any 
Palm Court orchestra playing Every 
Utile Movement Has a Meaning of its 
Own. Ladies’ underpinnings of this 
sort apparently no longer exist and 
the accompanying social problems, 
loo, seem lo have Gone with the 
Wind: 

When / sal next tn the Duchess at 
ten, 

It was jttsi as / knew it would he. 
Her tumblings abdominal 
IViw something phenomenal - 
And everyone thought it inis me. 

ORWELL’S observations do not, I 
believe, apply to Jewish waiters who 
arc, if anything, all born democrats 
and don’t bother lo hide it: 

Diner “You call this meat?’’ 

Waiter: “Wliat’s wrung with it?" 
Diner: “Wrong? It tastes funny." 
Waiter: “So laugh." 

Anyone familiar with Israeli res- 
taurants or New York's shrines to 
chicken soup will have learned to be 
philosophical about the service pro- 
vided by an apparently unwilling 
staff. Who would fnrfels bear, they 
seem to he saying, if he could be a 
doctor... a lawyer.. .a C.P.A.? They 
resent the cards that fate has dealt 
them and let you know in a hundred 
small ways that they consider them- 
selves every bit ns good as the cus- 
tomer, if not belter. Hie last tiling to 
do, in my opinion, is to complain 
about the service or the food, as the 
classic gag shows: 

Diner: “You’ve given me a chicken 
with only one leg.” 

Waiter: “I thought you wanted to eat 
it, not dance with it,’* 

This unprofessional attitude is 
probably aue to the fact that, not 
long ago, Jews were considered un- 
acceptable as waiters in good res- 
taurants. As a result of this ban, 
those who eventually found work in 
Jewish restaurants had never under- 
gone the normal years of training, 
working their way through the ranks 
from commis waiter, becoming in 
turn a detni-chef, a chef-de-rartg, a 
station head waiter, a first head 
waiter and so on. 

In Hotel Splenide, the late Lud- 


wig Hemelmuns, u Bavarian unn- 
Jcwisli writer lo whom I’m ulurly 
devoted discusses the traditional 
anti-Semitism of the hotel trade in a 
revealing passage: 

"The captain on breakfast duly 
was Guggenheim," Bcmelmans, 
who spent most of his life in the hotel 
business, wrote. “His tirst name was 
Isidore, but since il was not in accord 
with the elegance of the Splcndide to 
have a captain named Isidore, he 
was called Igor. He was hidden away 
in the breakfast room and assigned 
to this unpleasant post because of his 


menf 
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NO WONDER the restaurants and 
hotels of Paris adjusted so smoothly 
and with a surprising minimum of 
fuss, to the Nazi occupation in 1940. 

“The Germans seem to have been 
quite generous with tips," Prof. 
Richard Cobb wrote in his study of 
collaboration. The Anonymous 
Bodies staying at the Ritz or the 
Plaza Athemie apparently “were not 
given to quibbling over bills and they 
represented the ideal sort of custom- 
er in the hotel trade: the long-slaying 
resident.” 

Even taking into account that col- 
laboration was the rule rather than 
the exception, one possible explana- 
tion is that the restaurant business is 
after all cosmopolitan by nature and 
many French waiters seem to have 
considered themselves non- 
combatants in the fullest sense of the 
word, rather like our own criminals 
who think nothing of selling stolen 
arms to terrorists. 

Years ago, working on a road- 
block, I had tochcckout a minibus in 
which six young men from HaihuL 
then a notorious terrorists’ nest, 
were travelling home in the company 
of a no- longer-young Jewish prosti- 
tute. Her morals were not my con- 
cern but I did feel I ought to ask her if 
she wasn't afraid. 

“No," she replied brightly, “dav- 
ka, they all scan to be very nice 
boys." 

WHILE the waiters at Maxim's were 
supplying the Nazis with black mar- 
ket food and drink at gastronnmical 
expense, 

Lolo, Dodo, Jotijou, 

Cloclo, Margot, Froufrou 
or rather the descendants of (he girls 
immortalized by Franz Lehur were 
teaching the Huns that absinthe 
makes the tart grow fonder. 

We should not be surprised at 
these Klnus Encounters with the 
demi-monde. Catering has a long 
association with procuring for im- 
moral purposes and Edwardian 
memoirs in particular arc full of 
references to the private upstairs 
rooms, those cabinets parliculiers 
that were a feature of many leading 
restaurants. H.G. Wells's Ann "Vero- 
nica. you may remember, was taken 
to one by the lustful Rnmage, “dimly 
apprehending that obtrusive sofa.” 
After the meal and the payment of 
the bill, the waiter “closed the door 
behind him with an almost ostenta- 
tious discretion.” 

Fortunately, you will be relieved 
to learn, out heroine had not learned 
ju-jitsu in vain. 

LAST YEAR, a Leith restaurant 
seemed to have found the solution to 
my problem with waiters when they 
purchased a second-hand robot, 
complete with black bow-tie. 

Unfortunately, Lord Davidson 
was told at the Edinburgh Court of 
Sessions in June, the robot - known 
as Donic - landed the restaurant in 
the bouillon when it ran amok, spill- 
ing the wine, knocking over the 
furniture and frightening the diners. 

It behaved, in fact, pretty much 
like some 1 human waiters I have 
known except that, finally, its head 
fell off into a customer’s lap. □ 



WORST on record. 

Never experienced anything like 
this before. 

It's because of Chernobyl. Those 
damn Russians. 

It isn’t natural. 

September’s always the worst. 

Couldn't be worse than this. The 
records prove il. 

Hamsin, the Arabs call il. 11 
means roast the Jews. 

Never been one like this before. 

Just wait till September. 

I swear next July I'm going to 
Norway. Hang the travel tux. 

They say in Tel Aviv you can 
actually fry eggs on the sidewalk. 

Damn Russians. 

My neighbour’s kid went to Eilat. 

It's the worst on record. 

It's this damn daylight -Saving 
time. 

Just wait till September. 

All the new immigrants get free air 
conditioners. 

It’s the Afcbs who’ve caused the 
water shortage. You see them out 
there every morning, watering the 
municipal gardens. 

Never been a summer like this 
before. 

I mean, can you trust their tech- 
nology? In Moscow they have to 
queue up for weeks just to get razor 
blades. 

Eilat! Can you imagine? She 
ought to be committed. 

Actually, I never understood why 
anyone would want to eat eggs off a 
sidewalk anyway. 

The records prove it. 

If il wasn’t for Peretz, we could 
advance the clock by 12 hours and 
sleep during the day. 

They get everything free, curse 
them. 

The hell with it. There’s a fjord in 
my future. 

No. really. Scientists have proved 
that it wasn't this hot even when 
Titus set fire to Jerusalem. 

Just wait till September. 

Even the Ethiopians are com- 
plaining. 

Chernobyl. 

My geraniums committed suicide. 

But it doesn't seem to bother 
them. You see them going around in 
those wool caps and those robes and 
those old pinstripe jackets. Unbe- 
licvable! 
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Animals in the desert, for exam- 
ple. They sleep underground during 
the day. 

Never been* a summer like this 
he fore. 

Have you ridden on a bus lately? 

And "the sabras! They stroll 
around wjthuut hats, happy as lurks. 
Who can believe it? 

It was never this hot under Begin. 
Fact. 

Of course, they complain about 
everything. Learned real fast, didn’t 
they? 

Blondes, smoked salmon till it 
comes out of your ears, and cool, 
cool breezes off the Baltic. 

Worst one on record. Beit Dagan 
said so. _ 

Especially a Tel Aviv sidewalk. 
Ichsa. 

Animals arc smarter than people. 
Everybody knows that. 

Those sabras! 

You’d think with all this solar 
energy, they could air-condition the 
country. 

Kibbulzniks of course just all sit 
around their swimming pools. 

Arabs don’t give a damn how 
much Zionist water they use. 

It didn’t say “polyester 1 ’ on the 
label. They ought to ban synthetic 
fabrics outright. If only for the sake 
of our cotton industry. 

Or off the North Atlantic. What- 
ever. 

The things the shaiiah never tells 
you. 

Seriously. You may laugh, but the 
Likud somehow had a moderating 
influence. 

No, I would not mind eating lunch 
at 2 a.m. It makes sense. The Arabs 
do il during Ramadan, and it doesn't 
seem to hurt them. 

They already got phones in their 
houses. Probably have them beside 
their pools, loo. 

Those radioactive clouds don't 
just disappear, you know. 

The beaches are so crowded that 
nobody goes there. 

The absolute worst. Remembei 
last summer we wore sweaters? 

How cun you light up that thing? 

And lots of them don’t even wear 
sunglasses! 

At least nobody’s going to launch 
a war in this heat. 

One hundred per cent cotton. 
Otherwise, it's just like wrapping 
yourself in plastic. 

The Electric Corporation em- 
ployees have them in every room. 

Don’t say it. 

And how (hey cat those hot pep- 
pers! And the coffee! The coffee! 

A man exploded in Bat Yam. Just 
exploded. A cab driver told me. 

My shaiiah is in Toronto. What 
does he care? 

My wife gets these headaches. But 
only at night. 

It’s what drove the jellyfish crazy. 

Those long black coats. And the 
fur hats on Sbnbbat. Go figure. 

Not to mention skin cancer. 

Just don’t sayil. 

Never remember a summer like 
this before. Ever. 

And they run ’em day and night. 
What do they care? Bastards. 

Practically naked. They ought to 
call it the Oberson Band-Aid Com- 
pany. 

. Sure, thanks to Israeli technology, 

I can heat my water for free. Only 
next month there won't be any wa- 
ter. 

And yet their children are always 
so pale. 

If you dare say it, I’ll kill you. 

Chernobyl. 

The Arabs. 

Peres. 

The Electric Corporation. 

Don’t say it. 

The worst. 

Never before. 

Don’t you dare... 

Hot enough for you? □ 
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Anat Palenker models a mask by 
Ofra Kipnis of Kibbutz Ma'agan 
Michael - a bit of make-believe 
during the International Puppet 
Theatre Festival in Jerusalem. 
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Plasticine Zoo 
Calendar 

1 2-month (Oct.-8ept.) wall calendar 
featuring colourful, adorable 
Illustrations of animals fashioned 
from plasticine. 

Ashort lively verse. In 
vowelled Hebrew, accompanies 
each picture. List Price: NIS 18 

SPECIAL FOR JP READERS: 

NIS 16.90 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, 
P.O.B, 81 , Jerusalem 91000 

□ Please send me the Plasticine 
Zoo Calendar. I enclose a cheque 
for NIS 16.90. 

a Please send the Plasticine Zoo 
Calendar as a gift. I have Included 
the recipient's name and address 




to be sent overseas, please 
NIS 6 lor airmail delivery.) 

NAME 

ADDRE8S 

city ; 


m 



Reiser uptometnsts Ltd. I 1 ' 11 ! P 

R. J. RelBer B.Sc. (Hons) M JJ.C.O JJ.O.A. ' 1| |] |^J \y$ 

Optometrist: Contact Lens Specialist. Low Vision Aids 

Netanya's British qualified optician 

★ Moorflelds Eye Hospital, London ★ Glasgow Eye Infirmary 
37 Smilansky St., Netanya. Also at 10 Binyamin Blvd. 

TeL 083-44910, 44478. By appointment. 
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THE ISRAEL DAllET V.- 

Cinderella 
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The Haplmah National Theatre hosts the Israel Ballet:: 

HAdiMAH TEL AVIV: Tueactey, Aug: 18, 8,30 p.m. Wednesday, Aug. 20/ 6.M p.m. 
.^wsday, Aug. 21, 8.30 p,m, Salurpay, Aug. 23.9,00 p.m,. Sunday, Aug. 24. 6.00 P-m. 
Mpnday, Aug. 26, 6.00p.m. c. . 

JERUSALEM THEATREiWednBBdey, Aug. 27,8.30 p.m. Thiireday, Aug. 28, 8.30 p.m. 
HAIFA MUNICIPAL THEATRE: Thursday. Sept 4, B.30 p.m. Friday, Sapl. 8, 2.30 p.m. 
Saturday, Sapl. 6/8.00 p.m. ; . ■ " 

TICKETS* Tel Aviv - M al n'd tet rl biitor - Le'an, 101 DIzangofl (Hod Passagp) Tel. 231 1 89, 

Wrnalf^ Theatre. pm: 6^^^ 

SnSatflbmpr-tonot-KlaTm, and ^^wa^thaave, 7*1*02^07167. Haifa- Main 
distributor- Garbpr, 1 20 Sdartrt HanaMl, T*'- 04-384777. ..j.;,, : 

- Credit card hbldera- TjcKalren, Tat 03*7531 836, 94-3380 
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AT THE DAN TEL AVIV HOTEL 


Saturday, August 16, 9 p.m. 

with: Rina Dokshitski- piano soloist 

Hamutal Lulav - contralto. Works by Chopin, 

D. Pinkas, Brahms, Liszt, 
Mussorgsky, Bizet 
NIS 15, incl, coffee and cake. 

15% discount for those dining at the 

Grill Restaurant, the same evening. 

- Reservations/ ticket sales: Reception 
Desk, Tel. 03-241111. 


Add one week to your life... 


.every year! 


That/s right. It can be done. Jerusalem Timesharing 
at the Knesset Tower Hoteljias made It possible. 

You can now add one week of Jerusalem to every year of 
your life, free. For every three weeks you purchase 
during our summer special, you'll receive an additional 
week absolutely free (for the rest of your life). 

§ 

N|| ★ Open and operating 
since October, 1 985 

it Spacious, f uUy furnished, 
2-room apartments 
sleep up to 6 comfortably 

★ Kosher kitchenettes 

# Indoor and outdoor 
swimming pools 

-A Fuji use of hotel services 

Hours:: • .... ' 

Sunday-Thursday .9 a.ni^-5 p.m. : 

Friday .9 a;m^l 2 noon dr by appointment 


























TERRORISTS have introduced a 
new kind of violence, in terms of 
technology, victimization, threat 
and response, into contemporary 
life. The past two decades clearly 
mark a high point in the “Age of 
Terrorism" with all its frightening 
ramifications. 

Tragically, the failure of the inter- 
national community to fully recog- 
nize terrorism as criminal behaviour 
and low-intensity warfare has en- 
couraged the growth of terrorist 
activity. The statistics of terrorist 
violence arc, indeed, staggering. 
From \m to 1985, some 24.722 
domestic and international terrorist 
incidents occured. A total of 45,906 
people have been killed and another 
27,901 wounded with property dam- 
age estimated at billions of dollars. 
The number of terrorist incidents 
involving fatalities has been increas- 
ing by about 20 per cent a year since 
the early 1970s, 

The latest Beirut car-bombings, 
killing scores of people and wound- 
ing hundreds, promise that 1986 will 
be the bloodiest year yet. 

In this new era, no country is 
immune from terrorism. During a 
recent trip to Australia and New 
Zealand, this writer learned that 
terrorism has become a major threat 
to these countries ns well as to the 
South Pacific region generally. 









FAR REMOVED from much of the 
world's political strife, Australia 
might not be thought of as a likely 
site for terrorist activity. Neverthe- 
less, there have been a number of 
terrorist incidents there. To a con- 
siderable extent, they have resulted 
from tensions and disputes else- 
where in the world. Thus, there have 
been bombings to protest the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon as well as other 
anti- Israel attacks, for some of which 





the PLO has claimed responsibility. 
An official Australian report 


named violent Creation and Arab 
terrorist groups, plus the Japanese 
Red Army, as posing a threat to the 
country, .when the Hilton Hotel was 
bombed in February, 1978, at the 
opening of a conference of heads of 


regional Commonwealth govern- 
ments. the press attributed the inci- 





dent to followers of the Indian 
Anand Marg sect, whose leader had 
been imprisoned in India for mur- 
der. U was viewed as an attack aimed 
at the Indian prime minister and 
other Indian officials present in the 
hotel for the conference,-.. 


!■>'* 


.As part pf the campaign of terror- , • 
ism again st Turkey, tne Justice Cora- . 

■ majidos forthe Armenian Genocide 



While located farfrom the epicentre 
of world terrorism, a number of 
countries in the South Pacific are also 
feeli ng the tremors of violence, writes 
Yonah Alexander. 


■ mandos forthe Armenian Genocide 
Assassinated the Turkish consul- ! 
general his bodyguard in -Sydney 
in December 1980. Several months 


expensive and too dangerous to be, 


ago, the police complex in: Met; 
bourne was bombed by a s till * ’un- 
known” group, ’ ' v ' ' : : , : ■ 

. Some.cdhi inentajors believe there 
; «W., potential domestic Isourcea ' of. - 
terrorist activity in Australia as vyell. . ' 
Some seel discontented indigenous- 
grqups.Tiriariced by Arab riton6y,a$ : . 
:= ppsing terrorist threat. Otheliview; 
local conymintys as a. menace: It i \y. 
alSofcared thattfie influx df Aslari ' -' 
Immi&antefaay. stimulate terrorist; 
aWlvily- agHlnst-'thpm' from i fritige J ' 

. groups on thewfrerneright. ; - 
l > Another source of ipoteriti^l ter-; 
jrorist qper^tioris |n Australia; is ‘re-. 
;lated tp IhVSoyfetchaliehge- to; 
;. ; \Ygsterh ‘ dehtocracies.T^rrorism Is- 
becgmipg alfonp 6 f iuitogatewar- 
whereby hsttijall groups; with 
*md; Ihmrect; 1 Soviet sfrpbprt 
to — 


waged. It is in , this context that the 
KG? is currently creating infrastruc- 
tures in Australia With a view toward' 
'activating them at Some later point, 
possibly even in a decadeor two. In 
the ;iaterim, there 1 is; an increased 
possibility of attacks oh foieigd 
targets in Australia specifically di- 
plorriatic personnel and facilities, iri- 
cludihg* those 6 f Israel, the U.S., 
India andTurkey. to mention a few. 


&Y.-S! /: 


'■ .disaffection within a country is hot 
^.necessarily the: same thing as inter- 
; national terrorism. ' 

P -..On the other hand, New, Zealan- 
>•' dfcrs feel martyred and somehow 
i exalted by their experience with the 
Rainbow Warrior- perhaps one of 
the reasons why the general attitude 
• . towards what they see as state terror- 


Ism practised by Frahce, Israel and 
; Jhe'U.S. (but never, by the USSR, 
: . Libya, Syna) is generally 'more hos- 
.tile thpry the attitude towards the 
i .Klingboner kind of episode, which 


. SIMILARLY, New Zealand has the 
.refutation of being a pastqral and 
tranquil cduntiT. One might Assume 


thatuf % not. a likely location for 
.terrorist , activity. Judeed; Ihterna- 


-»criouoi \iwuvny. .ijuueea, interna- 
. ^ tibnal. terrorist actions had been vir- 
tually: non-existent there until 
French Agents 1 snhk the Rainbow 


/ : nevertheless aroused some revUl- 
; iV sion. ;; • ' 1 :• .« ■ . 

-. New Zealanders are . very 'con- 
• scious of their ^nti-nuplear stand, 

> and there are certain opposin 
, trends, One is an isolationist trerii 


independence movement . 

Other international developments 
have also recently been foresha- 
dowed. perhaps, by the establish- 
ment of regional relations by island 
countries with Libya. However, it is 
much too early It* say that terrorism 
is or will be the inevitable conse- 
quence. 

Members of Knnak organizations 
apparently received some para- 
military training in Libya in 1984. 
Early in 19W». sonic members of the 
bulk (Front Uni de Liberation 
Kanuk). a taction of the FLNKS 
(Kanuk Socialist National Libera- 
tion From), attended a conference 
of liberation movements in Tripoli. 
Libya also played a role in estab- 
lishing in Vanuatu a revolutionary 
committee involving groups from 
New Caledonia, Vanuatu, East 
Timor, and Irian Jaya. 

Some forms of terrorism continue 
in New Caledonia, East Timor, the 
Philippines, and Irian Jaya, and 
slightly farther afield in India and Sri 
Lanka. Direct and indirect Soviet 
involvement in this potentially trou- 
bled area is of growing concern to 
many observers. There are a number 
of microstates along the lines of 
Grenada in which state power is very 
limited and mostly dependent on 
outside help. The oceanic nature of 
the region makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to police the entire area. 

r ! • . a. .jj* 


Economic targets provide addi- 
>nal opportunities. In the wake of 


tional opportunities. In the wake of 
the oil crises of the early 1970s, many 
ambitious off-shore projects were 
undertaken, some of which have 
been successful. Owing to the rela- 
tive peacefulness of the region, 
many of these facilities carry virtual- 
ly no anti-terrorist protection. 


WITHIN the region, there has been 
a tendency to consider terrorism in 
its Middle Eastern context, with reli- 
gious or ideological dimensions. As 
a result, it is widely thought that 
traditional, specific forms of this 
kind of terrorism do not apply in the 
Pacific. The result is that very few 
state resources in these small coun- 
tries are in any wny protected . Water 
supplies, power fines, communica- 
tions facilities and similar important 
assets, which often lack reserve or 


back-up capacity, are often totally 
unprotected. Officials have not beep 


Warrior, a ship used by the anti 
mifelear group, Greenpeace; • 
However, the tiative people, of 
sw Zealand, the Maoris, have oni 
occasion 1 Indicated that, their ‘gri^ 
.vijic&s are; npr being seriously 
addressed gangs of Maori youtri 
naVe terrorized small towns and holF 
davi yesom. In .l97§.;econoriiicdiS;' 
content Walled ovet wlth ah'it t&k bq ; 
:the:lp^nK>r;-j«iribral.' But ;violed(^ 


^ailsf^the.man 







pulling away from Anzus arid the 
western Alliabce. The; strongest. 


»' of this stance are the 


J ij ‘ J . * D* U i nilU • 

:j jgw>*wh n > Committed; mp- ■ 

; -. Helen Oaf. She bas^ntriiQUCcd to 
i : ;.teta;commlttee a.Sticdegsiori : of peb- :. 
fgpje; representing 1 tHWWZMvi* < 
iV^guap.^ariak ' ■ 


which the president of the Labour 
Party, Margaret Wilson, also partici- 
pated. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
media attitudes towards the Ante* 
rian bombing of Libya were largely 
negative, claiming that- it would be 
counter-productive and would mere- 
ly spark more terrorism, This atti- 
tude is founded in the belief that the 
central problem in the Middle East is 
' tfie Palestinian one (“the festering 
sore,” “the flashpoint,'* are among 1 
the imaginative metaphors used), 
arid that terrorism eftn be expected 
until a “just Solution*’ is found for 
the Palestinian question. . 

' It is in this environment that the 
Soviet Union, is Currently making 
inroads. According to, reliable; re-, 
ports, Moscow’ is planting KGB .op- 
eratives in various . segments of 
, Hdw Zealand’S society; IrictodWfc 
academe'i-labour,' and government, ■ : , 

iiteii W-! Pacific Islandb, ; 
tnere Are additiorial signs of terror- 
ism and tOimtet^teriQtlsm of afamil- , 
iar politiipol aort. Scimej pf this- js; 
dfterttea itoward -sbefednur :ub. ;tije> 


very successful in stirring public sup- 
port for civil defence or other forms 
of planning needed to cope with 
terrorism. 

More progress has been made in 
training at least some officers in the 
police and para-military units in the 
techniques of coping, Usually in a 
worst-case scenario, with perceived 
terrorist threuts (eg. nn airline hi- 


jacking). There oxists, at least in the 
lareer countries, a formal terrorism 


larger countries, a formal terrorism 
(usually “crisis”) management sys- 
tem, but in very few cases is the 
organization well understood out- 
side official circles. 

There is ample room for regional 
cooperation, but there are also areas 
of potential disagreement. - 
1 The "deputy prune minister of New 
Zealand recently, noted these differ: 
, ences when he referred to “selective 
' morality” in dealing with terrorism 
.and the tendency tor; one man’s 
terrorist to be another iman’s free- 
. doijn fighter. This raises an addition- 
al, sensitive, and highly important 
regiorialpj-oblom Concerning the na* 

: ture of 'lithe; responses to different 
■ types bf terrorist, Actions, potential- 
, ly, terrorism, 1 ' because of the dlffe- 
.; rent re^pon^ it can evoke , pould h c 
j a politically divisivfe factor in region^ 
al relations arid aii impediment to 
■ :l cooperation. ' ?■’ . : : ' D 


SSlte; 


it ;has. 


Yhn$ Alt is editor ri/.Terror* 
isnic An International Journal, W vro* 
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Sex merchants? 

Walter Ruby hears about 'Jewish involvemenfin the U.S. pornography industry. 


IS THERE a perception abroad in 
the land that Jews as a group are not 
concerned about the effects of por- 
nography on society and that, in fact, 
many of the major purveyors of porn 
in America arc Jews? 

Three prominent liberal Amer- 
ican Jewish leaders believe that such 
an image exists. Determined to do 
something to counter the image, 
they have signed a statement initi- 
ated by a group of Protestnnt and 
Catholic leaders denouncing por- 
nography, and calling for tne eli- 
mination of child porn and hard-core 
pornography. They arc Rabbi Marc 
Tannenbaum, international affairs 
director of the American Jewish 
Committee, Rabbi Hemy Michel- 
man, executive director of the inter- 
denominational Synagogue Council 
of America (SCA), and Rabbi Wal- 
ter Wurzburger, ■ chairman of the 
interreligious affairs commission of 
the SCA. 

They told The Jerusalem Post that 
they took part in a meeting of the 
Christian leaders convened here re- 
cently by New York Catholic 
Archbishop John J. O’Connor, be- 
cause, according to Tannenbaum, 
“it was important to counter the 
Image that Jews arc indifferent to 
pornography and that only Christ- 
ians are wilting to speak against it." 

Tannenbaum said it was also im- 
portant for Jews to speak against 
pornography because of what he 
termed “the caricature. .. fulfilled by 
people like Screw magazine’s pub- 


or violent exploitation of sex for its 
own sake, without any redeeming 
social values.” 

He added: “We made it clear we- 
were not referring to Playboy, maga- 
zine. which, after ail, includes liter- 
ary material. Ifthercisareferenceto 
sex there, it is more erotica than 
pornography." 

Seeking to clarify the distinction, 
Tannenbaum said, "In Playboy the 
literary material comprises about 
three-quarters of the magazine and 
has socially useful purposes. Howev- 
er troubling some of the photo- 
graphs might be, the general inten- 
tion of the magazine is some sort of 
uplift or intellectual or social enlight- 
enment of some kind.” 


All three rabbis stressed that they 
had pressed hard during the discus- 
sion preceding the drmting of the 
statement to prevent the group of 
religious leaders from taking posi- 
tions that could promote censorship. 
They said that, together with several 
Christian liberals, they had success- 
fully pushed the group not to en- 
dorse the findings of the Meese com- 
mission. 

According to Tannenbaum, “If 
we left this issue only to certain 
Evangelicals, the consequences 
could be very bad. We need people 
in the trenches on this issue who 
have the First Amendment dearly in 
mind, to make sure that (repression) 
does not become excessive, and vigi- 


lantism does not become a prob- 
lem." 

Tannenbaum' said he had once 
been asked by an Evangelical leader 
why "so many Jews are involved in 
the pornography business.” On 
another occasion, Tannenbaum 
said, he was asked by a leading Jesuit 
if there was something in the Talmud 
that encourages Jews to get involved 
in pornography. 

NOTING THAT iwo years ago the 
Libyan ambassador to the UN had 
accused American Jews of being 
por nograph ers, Tannenbaum said: 
“It appears there is a systematic 
attempt to exploit the notion that 
Jews are somenow involved in por- 
nography. The Jewish names are 
always picked out and remarked 
upon.” 

Tannenbaum called for a “Jewish 
moral statement" on the pomogra^ 
phy issue to correct the impression 
that “only Protestants and Catholics 
are willing to speak out on this 
issue." 


However, Goldstein of Screw lam- 
basted Tannenbaum as “another 
false god,” and said: “The one thing 
that I learned growing up as a Jew in 
Williamsburg (Brooklyn) is that it is 
up to each individual to decide how 
to relate to his society and his God. I 
had believed we Jews didn't have 
authority figures like in the Church 
to tell us what to believe.” 

Amplifying on what he called the 
“Jews are pomographers fallacy,” 
Goldstein said: "It seems strange 
that people say that Jews run the sex 
industry when the two most famous 
(sex-magazine publishers) are Bob 
Guccione (of Penthouse) and Hugh 
Hefner (of Playboy), one of whom is 
an Italian and one is a Protestant.” 
Stressing that the sex industry “is 
no more Jewish on a percentage 
basis than any other group,” Gold- 
stein added: “It seems to me that 
more anti-Semitism is created by 
some of the Jews who own 
businesses on 125th Street in Har- 
lem... than by Jews who are involved 
in the sex-industry. ” □ 


Ksher [Al Goldstein] that Jews play a 
leading role in the $8 billion a year 
sex industry.*' 

Reached for comment, Goldstein 
. denounced Tannenbaum for “pre- 
suming to tell all Jews how they 
should think and behave” and sRid 
he has “great pride” in Screw. Gold- 
stein said, however: “It is a great 
fallacy to see Jews ns great sex mer- 
chants. There are no more Jews 
involved in the sex industry on a 
percentage basis than any other 
group.” 

' The statement, which O’Connor 
read to the press on the steps of Now 
York’s St. Patrick's Cathedral 
termed pornography “an assault on 
, human dignity (tnat is) life theaten- 
' . ing and jlfe diminishing. ” He added: 

"we are unanimous that hard-core 

• and child pornography, which (are) 
not protected by tne Constitution, 
must be eliminated.” 

However, the statement said that 
I'Ve will not advocate censorship... 

Our understanding of censorship im- - . 

Pues. action against materials pro- 

• tected by the First Amendment. 

Significantly, the statement did 
not endorse the recently-released . . 
findings 'of the attorney-general’s J .:/• !• ; 

commission on pornography. A , 

citizen’s body appointed by ■: 

! Attorney-General. Edwin Meese, ( , 

' fhe commission concluded that there 

w A tink between pprhography and . . . • ’ 

, ,>■■■; sexual violence, and called tor the . ; .. 

. se tiiqg up of anti-porn citizens’ , , •. 

■ groups 'to raohitor stores .and . . ' 

/ PJ^’nesSes that traffic In porriogra-; 'V 

; . ' Rabbi WuRbui^ri a feadlrig fi- : ! ; ' .iiW 

gutohi'^totm^letiCfentrist'Ortho- 1 .: 

■ ■ - u x y» said: “I question whether Jews ' ' ! inwljV 

should divorce themselves from the ’ , / , \ "»w 

• ^ ^ , i ‘ 8 t to n 8 fto.Ubg that pbrtiograpby does, • / • . s 'Jr-: 

: vvv not /represent a healthy phe- • 

: : * . •• : ‘ ‘ ^ ,:=■ •- 

. . defineBTiard^cofe pornogra=- : . *; i- 

v- exploitation or sex with*-. . , i • p. . : ; 

- rVI jut the possibility bf love, caring or- i v - ■■ i ! .Ov 77T 

^ numdii feeling. R Is. the commercial . : ■' . ■ -, l • 1 • . < 
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Open a VIE account and make your special 
relationship with, Israel a profitable one. 


Are you a frequent 
traveller to Israel? On 
business? To visit your 
family? Because you're 
considering Aliya? Or • 
just because you care...- 
Bank Hapoalim's Visit ' 
Israel & Profit (V.I.E) 
account benefits you 
arid Israel tod, • 


3 Your V.IE lime 
^OT* / deposit accounts Iti 
doljars or any i 
rvolher foreign currency earn : 
high interest 7 -tax-free in Israel. ; . 
You'll have access to your ;V.I.R' 
funds sit any time: in Israel, at home 


or anywhere else in the world. And 
all your V.IE transactions are 
completely confidential, of course. 


. Be confident in the 
^ knowledge that 

V.I.R funds ’ 


A your v.i.r, iuuub 

backed by the S22 billion 
. in assets of Bank HapaAlim. 

• With 370 branches around the 
world, Rank Rapoalim is a major 
bank in Israel and one of the world 's 
.100 leading baijiks. K is active in the 
financing of Isfaelk exports, 

. agriculture, high tech industries 
and scientific projects, • ^ 


Come to our 
Tourist Centeis in 
Tel Aviv, Jerusalem or 
Neianya, You'll find friendly 
and knowledgeable banking 
, professionals ready to help you with 
all of your financial necds~in your 
o toh language. Or step into the 
nearest Bank Hapoalim branch. 

; Because when it comes to 
; transforming a special relationship 
• into a profitable one, • ^ - 

' we’re the bank ■ ^ * r - 
' to'talkto. " ^ 
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IT’S I IARD, though nut impossible, 
to gel Arnold Forster to say anything 
lie wasn’t planning to say. At 74, lie 
has hell i nil Itini half :■ century or 
giving speeches to fund-raising iuin- 
i]4u.‘is and of deliver ing pleas In 
judges and juries, ami must of this in 
a goad cause - getting American 
Jews an even hreak. 

As soon as he giadualed from Si. 
John’s law school during the 
bleakest si retell of the Depression, 
horsier went to work for the Anti- 
Defamation League of li'iiai Ihith. 

I fe has been general counsel of the 
APL since 1946, and was associate 
director from 1*>47 until 1980. He 
wrote many hooks with the hue 
Benjamin Epstein on anti-Semitism 
mid extremism in the U.S., arid in 
1973 won an Overseas Press Chib 
citation for radio interviews with 
Soviet Jews arriving at what was then 
L od Airport. 

Forster gives you the glad hand. 
His New York voice resonates and 
rasps. It’s not easy to catch him 
unawares. Yet the indigmuion and 
emphasis which he turns on and off 
as lie gulps black coffee, mostly 
Idling you what he wants to tell you, 
don't seem contrived. He probably 
could have made much more money 
if he laid gone downtown or to 
Hollywood. Instead, lie chose to 
fight the good fight educating his 
fellow Americans in “democracy.” 
as lie puls it, and suing the bigoted 
bastards when education didn't do 
the trick. 

Forster was in Israel last month 
attending to his duties as president of 
the American Associates of Ben-Gu- 
nnn University and member of the 
executive committee of the Jeru- 
salem Foundation. He was stnying in 
a villa in Yemin Moshc. As I inter- 
viewed him in these comfortable 
surroundings, and he evaded some 
ipies ( inns, f tried to imagine how the 
sirectsof New York and the parlours 
of the U.S. looked and sounded 
when he passed his bar cxrhi. For I 
have only read about the time when 
Father Coughlin was broadcasting 
and the German-American Bund 
was rallying. 

If Forster is something of a tough- 
skinned old warrior, he’s not such an 
unattractive one, exemplifying as he 
docs one of the changes which has 
come over the people who speak for 
American Jews in his lifetime - now 
they re not afraid to push, talk back 
and even, on occasion, raise their 
voices. 


O. HOW would you compare the 
situation of American Jews today 
with their situation when you started 
at the ADL? 

A. The .milieu in which Jews lived 
tn the Thirties and early Forties was 
a kind of second-class citizenship. 
You couldn't go to college or law 
school or medical school as easily as 
a non-Jew because there were bar- 
ners against admission. And Jews 
kind of accepted it. You could not 
hve in whole areas of the United 
Slates because you were Jewjsli. 

But when we began at the Anti- 
Defamation League, the fight was 
not against that kind of discrimina- 
tion. Tlie fight was against overt 
professional, blatant anti-Semitism. 
We didn t even think to confront the 
problem of discrimination. We were 
concerned with what was happening 
tn Germany and in Europe nnd we 

.*!{ ra ’ d °* the spillover in the 
u \ We never thought to fight the 
prublcm of discrimination in educa- 
tion or m housing or social accom- 
modations. We accepted the fact 
that the poshest hotels just didn’t 
accept Jews. 

,! hd .^Us, our country had 
virtually wiped out discrimination of 
the sun which did ut>! disturb us in 
the beginning but which we began to 
tight at the end of World War ft. 

0. Is discrimination completely 









Edward Grossman talks to Arnold Forster, who has been fighting the 
battles of American Jews while working for the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai Brith for half a century. Photos by Karen Benzian. 
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gone? Can a Jew go to any hotel? 
bank? Mp,re 10 ** 8 direc, °r of any 

A. I doubt there’s a hotel we know 
about in the United States which 
would openly bar a person because 
ne s Jewish. In most states it's 
against the law. When I began there 
were signs in front of hotels in Miami 
Beach which said: ’No Jews 
Allowed. That's gone. There were 
communities like Bronxvillc and 
Orowc Pomte which were fueienrein. 
i hats a purl of the past. 

Years ago we did a survey of eight 
banks in New York City and found 
that less than I per cent of their 
officers were Jewish. That’s a part of 
the past. iT;he worst .banks Which . 



once had the highest barriers today 
have Jews generously sprinkled all 
oyer. We’ve found the same thing in 
ties msiirance 9° m P®n>’es and utili- 

There may be an individual case 
where an anti-Semite sitting in a 
personnel position bars a guy be- 
cause he s Jewish. But, of course 
now you have state and federal com- 
missions to undertake investigations 
and the Anti-Defamation League 
isn’t even needed for that. 

Q. What about entrance to univer- 
sities? Is there any problem there 
due to affirmative action program- 
mes for blacks und others? 

A. Generally no. When the blacks 
were on the pmreh, so to speak 
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seven or eight years ago, and there 
was pressure from federal agencies 
to bring blacks into the educational 
process on the higher level, we be- 
gan to see a preferential attitude on 
me part of admissions officials which 
worked to the disadvantage of Jews. 
Atfirrnatiye action meant numerical 
goals, which we regarded as quotas. 
Of course, the blatant quota was 
something the admissions people all 
denied they believed in. 

pat imperative to admit blacks 
has now kind of subsided for reasons 
that we can argue about. There are 
some who say there, was a white 
reaction to an insistent demand for 

hK Privilege on the part of the 
blacks which turned the whites off 


111". 1, :m- Mime who argue that 
U."k*. writ- not i;«|iup|H-«| to under- 
,h ‘ i-iliiiMlnm tli.ti die C j vj i ■ 
"U h,s ni. »\. nunt ha.l Mhvcmledn : 
ni.tl.iTii- .lvail.ihk- lii tiu-in. 'I lie sim- 

P , l ‘ tin ls B'-'i du u- au- fewer black ' 
••indent'. m nu-tlii-.il v.-honls lodiv / 
llun l lie i v were live years J I 
I u-k- .in- lew i - 1 bl.uks i„ : 

Mill >ll|s. 

." Is this iihliivuh inakiiiu it less 
ililln ult ti»i .1 • • \s i > i g«-( in'. 1 

A I lint's ti in- h makes it |« s : 
ifil fit-nil Im wink-, who are uther- 
wi-,e eijuipp. il in luul a m-iii where 
“thi-iwi-,.- j( might haw lu-en given 
tt»a iik-i nl*ei of the .so . ailed minor, 
ilie.,. I say Mi-called heeause the Jews 
aie no longer u-gaide.l in many 
respects as a minority group in 
America. 

O. So an Aniei lean Jew no longer 
has to inn twice as fast to get half as 
lar? 

A No, he doesn’t. The institu- 
tions of discrimination have col- 
lapsed and been virtually destroyed. 

O. W AS I here a Wasp establishment 
in America holding must of the pow- 
er in the Thirties? 

A. The answer is yes. 

Q. What happc'iied to it? 

A. What happened was that the 
immigrant Jew. the immigrant ev- 
erything, became an integral part of 
the American fabric. The child grew 
up to be n man who dresses the same, 
eats the same, looks the same as 
other Americans. I le has gotten an 
education, achieved in business. He 
was needed in institutions that were 
trying to stay with it, so to speak. 

The barriers fell. 

In addition, we succeeded in ■ 
building a body of legislation that 1 
outlawed discrimination and in : 
building a body of court decisions ; 
which fortified the statutes. 

Q. Did the Wasp establishment ■ 
feel threatened by all this? ’ 

A. They owned the country. We ■ 
asked for room to be made for us to 1 
belong. We never threatened to take 
it away from them. And that’s why i 
they didn’t feel threatened. We just 
wanted t hein to make room for us. - 

Q. We wanted to move into Gros- ; 
sc Point - were they ready for that? 

A. No, they weren’t ready. They j 
had to learn that they had to let us. 

Q. They had to he taken to court, : 
light? 

A. Yes, but not only that. They ' 
had to be educated in the meaning of 
democracy and it was an educational .• 
process buttressed by the experience 
of the war. It was a totality. 

Q. Ij seems to me that for such a : : 
campaign to succeed, some Wasps .• 
would have hud to he sympathetic or | 

supportive... 

A. Undoubtedly. For example, in 
I ‘MG the Anti-Defamation League -m, 
did a survey of discrimination in *>* 
higher education. We spent a year 
doing it and then we presented a 
2,U(K)-pngc document, a Bible of • 
discrimination, to the presidents and ; 
admissions officials of the major in- 
stitutions. We said to them, it's in ; 
your hands.’ 

Undoubtedly we embarrassed < 
them. They came out with a series of ,- 
resolutions describing what they 
would do over the next decade to 
eliminate discrimination in educa- 
tion. Obviously, they were the ones 1 ‘ 
i who made the change. Clearly, it 
i ‘was done under pressure. - 

■ We had to find pockets of friends. 

I We had to create a mood in the i 
country. We had to say to the Amec- i 
5 ican people: ‘Hey, you guys are ?• 

I forgetting the meaning of democra- , 

cy! Hey, you fellows are forgetting 
that Jews died in World War II, that * 
blacks died in World War II in the 
service of the country! There may be t 
: a Jew or a black who is an unknown i; 
soldier in Washington! How dare 
i you?' |. : 

Q. Jewish scientists from Europe, 
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like l ; msti in and Tellci. .mil utlu-r- 
who wen* A me i i »■ a n . Jik«- 
(lp|K-nhcinuT. lu-lpol the U.S. win 
(|k- wai. Did die W.i'.p-. a:, a re-Mill 
decide it war. best to do away with 
iliscriminaiion in the *.clm*»ls. to 

( ,| K >n tin- way to all brains inoidci in 
strengthen the country'.' 

A- You're probably right, but I 
don't know that they articulated it 
that way. They responded to us 
because they needed unique talent 
and because of the war experience 
and because we were educating ami 
because the civil rights movement 
was building and because there was 
an imperative to comply with the 
fundamental concept of democracy - 
all these things came together to 
make it happen. Besides, Jews were 
no longer saying you can’t get into 
school. Now Jews were saying, ‘Nev- 
ermind, we’ll get a law. Never mind, 
well embarrass them.’ 

0. Is there a Wasp establishment 
any more? Is there any establish- 
ment in America today which calls 
the shots? 

A. No. 1 don’t think anybody 
controls America. If you’re talking 
about segments of America, you 
have political segments, you have 
cultural segments, you have finan- 
cial segments. Who controls the 
large institutions of empire-building 
industrially in America? Fellows 
who have the money. And the fel- 
lows who have the money are across 
the hoard. Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews. 

0- Is this good for the lews? 

A. If Jews want to be integrated in 
the secular establishment of Amer- 
ica. they have succeeded, happily in 
my judgment. If the Jews want to 
assimilate and get lost in that pro- 
cess, that's very snd and tragic. I 
don’t believe that that’s happening. 
When 1 was a young man, we Jewish 
youngsters sal around in college 
. saying for sure that 50 years hence 
there would be no more Jews in 
America. We Jews were changing 
our names. We Jews were .hiding our 
identity to get jobs, to got into 
schools. We Jews were staying away 
from synagogue because the parents 
who didn’t speak English were at the 
synagogue and we didn’t want to be 
tnerc, we wanted to be American. 

That is no longer true. Today, 
there is a large movement among 
young Jews in America back to reli- 
gion, back to the Jewish community. 
Jews are remaining Jews. The exist- 
ence of Israel, something of which 
they are proud, gives them attach- 
ment again to Judaism. It’s not only 
nationalistic - it’s ethnic, it’s reli- 
gious, it’s social, it's emotional. 

Q. YOU'VE painted a rosy picture. 
But don't American Jews have any 
problems? Aren’t they bothered, for 
example, by fsra! being coiuiniiiitly 
in the headlines and the subject of 
controversy? 

A. No, I think American Jews are 
■ much too secure to worry about 
Israel being in the headlines day in 
and day out. It doesn't bother them 
one bit. I’ll tell you what bothers 
them. When the president of the 
United States shows that he does not 
understand, does not comprehend 
the meaning of (lie Holocaust by 
going to Bitburg, that upsets the 
American people. When the Demo- 
cratic Party will permit a Jesse Jack- 
son who is a blatant bigot to be o 
major speaker at a national conven- 
tion, that bothers American Jews. 
What troubles American Jews today 
are these attitudes beneath the sur- 
face which indicate a failure to 
understand the unique vulnerability 
of the minority. 

0. Who are your allies? Have they 
changed? 

A. There have been many switch- 
es. The major religious nuisance that 
Jews felt in the Thirties was the 
Catholic Church", Whose leadership 
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W.IS liii'.likiu-ri ol the Soviet Union 
and hi-licvcd that Ji-ws weic Com- 
munist-.. I inlay that (aiholn- 
Church i\ in a totally diriment posi- 
tion vis-a-vi*. lews Today, the Pro- 
testant community has taken the 
P' 'si turn of the Catholic Church ol 
ycstculay. The National Council of 
Churches which represents Nil per 
cent of Pioiestants in America is out 
of sympathy with Israel, is out of 
sympathy with American Jewish 
support o| Israel. 

0. What a In ml the Protest ant fun- 
damentalists. the Evangelicals? 

A. They find themselves hard put 
to say anything bud about Israel or 
about Jews. But if one understands 
their motivation, one recognizes that, 
llieir friendship for Israel, while wel- 
comed and needed, is not for the 
securing of a permanent Jewish state 
but as a preliminary step to the end 
of the Jewish state. 

0. Are you uncomfortable with 
this support? 

A. No, l don’t mind Evangelical 
support, but I will personally not put 
my arms around them and go for- 
ward with them. I will let them do 
wlrnl they please. 

0. You said before that when 
Reagan went to Bitburg he showed 
he didn't understand the Holocaust. 
Bui wasn't (hat visit out of charac- 
ter? Doesn’t he usually show under- 
standing on this subject? 

A. I don't think Mr. Reagan is an 
anti-Semite. I think Mr. Reagan sin- 
cerely thinks he’s a friend of the 
Jews! I think at the same time Mr. 
Reagan, and it's an awful thing to 
say, simply doesn't understand the 
meaning of the Holocaust. He docs 
not comprehend that it was a major 
factor in Jewish life and will remain a 
major landmark in Jewish history. 
When lie can say there were young 
Nazis, also victims of Hitler, who lie 
in these cemeteries, it indicates he 
doesn't understand the Holocaust. 
I'm not condemning him. 1 ’in feeling 
deeply sorry that he did not under- 
stand that it was not his place to be at 
Bitburg. the Jewish community, Elie 
Wiescl and everybody else notwith- 
standing. 

The same with Mr. Mundale. He 
apparently thought he had the Jews 
in his back pocket and did not under- 
stand that if he wanted Jewish sup- 
port he hud to say to Jackson, ‘You 
are an nnfi-Seuiitc, you’ve expressed 
it. get out of the Democratic party!' 
Mouditle did not understand the gut 
of the American Jew when he per- 
mitted Jackson to be a speaker at the 
convention. It's the same thing. I'm 
not condemning these men. I’m ex- 
pressing regret at their inability to 
understand. 

O. If Reagan, who was an adult 
during t|ic Holocaust, doesn’t 
understand, what about the coining 
generation of politicians, who were 
only children? 

A. The Anti-Defamation League 
has engaged in a major effort during 
the past five years to prevent the 
revisionist historians from 
obliterating the Holocaust. The 
programmes of the ADL make the 
record so dear to the guy who walks 
the streets of America today that he 
cannot accept that the Holocaust 
didn’t happen. 

A. Well. I’m not. 

Q. Don’t you think your program- 
mes might have the opposite effect 
from what you want? 

A. People don’t get tired of cam- 
paigns stressing the need to stop 
smoking. If we get tired of life, then 
you get tired of teaching what is 
right. There are certain verities in 
life which we have to keep teaching. 

Thnt’s what religion is all about. 

O. Does my question sound like 
what you used to hear from overly- 
cautious Jews back in the 1930s? 

A. What you had then that you 
don’t- have. today was an insecure, 


vulnerable Jewish enninuiniiy which 
Wiis aliiiid to stand up ami sav m* to 
anti-Semitism. Today ■ Aniei ican 
Jews are secure am! confident. 

(J. This readiness to speak lip now 
-- doesn't it also have to do with the 
guilt of having failed to get 
Roosevelt to save more Jews during 
the Holocaust? 

A. Your question presumes there 
was a failure. And to discuss that 
opens up volumes and volumes of 
facts before one can conclude that 
there was. 

Q. Let’s leave aside whether 
American Jews could have done 
more, and whether there was really a 
fai litre. Isn’t there a perception now 
that American Jews didn't try hard 
enough? 

A. Oh, there’s no question but 
there's a growing perception and it’s 
ever-increasing and unhappily it’s 
going to be a part of history thnt the 
Jews failed in America and else- 


Mi: 
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(). WHAT causes anti-Semitism? 

A. A lot of things. I think it cm nos 
i»ut of the distortion nt the cmcili- 
xion stoiy which has been a tradi- 
tional reason. It comes from Che 
malcontent who can’t make his way. 

It comes liom fear of the stranger. 
There are a multitude of reasons. 

0. Will there always be ami- 
Sc mi t ism? 

A. I hope not. 

Q. But wliuL do you think? Is this 
something endemic? 

A. So long as human nature is 
selfish and human beings arc ignor- 
ant and people are ambitious and 
willing to tread on the rights of their 
neighbours, there will be anti- 
Semites, anti-blacks, anti- 
Protestants and anti-Cntholics. 

Q. Do you think Jews do anything 
to exacerbate... 

A. No. Anti-Semitism in my judg- 
ment is a disease of the non- Jewish 
mind. It is not caused by Jews. 

0. You know the famous quote: 
‘The Trotskys make the revolution, 
and the Bronsteins pay the price'? 

A. Yes indeed, I know thnt, but I 
just don’t believe it. 

Q. Let’s say an American Jew has 
a nephew or son or daughter who's 
an extremist of some sort, a com- 
munist or u hippy who outrages the 
sensibilities of the majority of gen- 
tiles. Does that kid have a perfect 
right to do that? Or should he or she 
be taken aside and told, ‘Listen, 
you're putting us nil in danger'? 

A. No, 1 think that every person, 
regardless of his faith, has the re- 
sponsibility to act as a decent citizen. 
11 a guv abrogates his responsibility 



where. 

Q. Does this perception cause 
some Jews to overcompensate and 
talk to the American president in a 
way their fathers wouldn’t have 
spoken to Roosevelt? 

A. I do not think that that’s the 
motivating factor. I think it's 40 
years later. The Jews and the world 
have 40 years of experience under 
their belt, including the Holocaust. 
The Jews have come to maturity in 
America. They no longer feel 
vulnerable and insecure and they’re 
acting out their sense of equality, 
their sense of being integrated, their 
sense of being an American who has 
the same right to talk as the guy next 
door. 


that is his own personal prublem. 

Q. Doesn't an American Jew have 
a special responsibility to ask himself 
what impact his behaviour will have 
on the Jewish community? 

A. It has nothing to do with the 
community. You cannot ask Jews to 
be special. They arc not special. I 
once asked Golda Mcir whether or 
not the Jewish state had developed 
into what she dreamed it would be 
and she said to me what do you 
mean? And I said to her I assume 
you dreamed that it would be a 
Jewish state of superb ethics that 
would be a symbol to the world of 
the meaning of Judaism. And she 
said to me, ‘I just want Israel to be a 
normal state-.' She’s totally correct 
and that’s what I’m saying to you. 

Q. About American Jews too? 

A. About every Je\V on earth. 

Q. EARLIER you mentioned how 
important Israel is for American 
Jews. Now Israel sometimes takes its 
knocks in the American media nnd 
from people in government. How 
does Inis affect American Jews nnd 
their standing? 

A. A breach in the relationship 
between the United States and Israel 
will not necessarily impinge upon the 
security of Jews in America. The 
relationship between Israel and the 
U.S. has its ups and downs. It's like a 
scenic railway. You go for a period 
of years when the relationship is 
absolutely fantastic nnd then sud- 
denly something happens and 
there's enmity and there’s hard feel- 
ing and there’s hostility. Six months 
later, if you’ve gone to visit the 
moon, you come back and it’s back 
where it was. 

Q. How do American Jews fit in? 
A. The American Jew has long 
ago learned that Israel must do what 
Israel believes is good for Israel and 
he does not base his support on 
Israel doing what American Jews 
think is good. 

Q. But haven’t there been some 
American Jews who. . . 

A. There is always a group of Jews 
that believes that they have the right 
to sit 7,000 miles away from a bullet 
and say. ‘Look fellows, you do it the 
way I think you ought to do it.' 1 
think if you were to lest the senti- 


ment of the American Jew via any 
kind of census, you would find that 
the majority believe that Isi aeli Jews 
must do what Israeli Jews believe is 
good for Israeli Jews. 

Q. Anri when some Israeli Jews 
reemit an American Jew to spy on 
America for Israel? 

A. The Pollard case is simple for 
American Jews. They don’t believe 
that it’s a Jewish issue. They think 
he’s an American citizen who be- 
trayed his loyally to the American 
people. 1 don’t want to find Pollard 
guilty until lie’s convicted - although 
he’s pleaded guilty - but I think the 
average American Jew is ashamed of 
him as an American. There arc inse- 
cure Jews who feel ashamed as Jews 
and 1 can understand that feeling 
tliough I don’t share it. I think the 
guy is sick in the head. I think he’s 
betrayed my country. I resent him as 
1 resent the other spies who have 
betrayed the United States. 

Q. Doesn’t the case show that 
some important Israelis take Amer- 
ican Jews for granted? Shouldn’t the 
Israeli government consult Amer- 
ican Jews more? 

A. No, I think that Israel is a 
sovereign state, ft has a right to do as 
it believes it must do. 

Q. But what can Israel legitimate- 
ly expect from American Jews, from 
the citizens of another, sovereign 
country which is the only good friend 
Israel has in the world? 

A. The Israeli government ex- 
pects that American Jews will con- 
tinue to be sympathetic jnd suppor- 
tive of and protective of Israel so 
long ns American Jews believe that 
Israel is doing right by itself. Any 
individual Jew who feels Israel is 
going off the track has the right to 
stop his support. 

O. Lei me ask a hypothetical ques- 
tion. When Sadat came to the Knes- 
set in 1977, 1 sensed that he also had 
an eye on American Jews. He 
wanted to win them over and use 
them to pressure the Israeli govern- 
ment. And I think that in the nego- 
tiations lending to Camp David, this 
happened, to a certain extent. Sup- 

E ose now that King Hussein, cither 
efore or after the rotation, stood up 
and snid. Tm ready to make peace 
with Israel in direct talks without the 
PLO, on condition that Israel gels 
out of all the territory captured in 
1967, including East Jerusalem.' 
Where would that leave American 
Jews? 

A. I don’t want to duck it by saying 
that the question is too iffy, but the 
question to me is fantasy. .. 

Q. Arnold, I think you’re duck- 
ing. 

A. Well, if Hussein derided to 
repeat Sadat by visiting Jerusalem, I 
think the American people and 
American Jews would be as one in 
rcactingns they did to Sadat. At long 
hist, another power in the Middle 
East has come to its senses. 

Q. What about the conditions 
which Hussein would have to insist 
on? 

A. I think American Jews would 
respond as Americans would react. 
If they regarded it ns a genuine 
approach toward peace, they would 
be happy. But Hussein in my person- 
al judgment has yet to evidence any 
flexibility whatsoever. 

Q. How many American Jews are 
persuaded that the West Bank - 
Judea and Samaria - is an insepar- 
able part of the stale of Israel? 

A. I would guess, but it's purely a 
guess, that more Jews believe that if 
the permanent acquisition of the 
West Bank means a change in the 
character of the Jewish state, they 
would hope it doesn't happen. 

Q. But for the time being... 

A. They are in perfect accord with 
the American government in believ- 
ing that until the West Bank can 
safely be detached, so to speak, from 
Israel, it should not be detached, o 
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WHEN THE exiles were ingathered 
from the far comers into the new- 
born Jewish state and looked each 
other in the eye, it was not their 
mirror reflection that they saw. 

The Jews of the West discovered 
that their brethren who had gone 
into exile in North Africa and Meso- 
potamia 2,000 and more years be- 
fore, had returned looking, well. 
Middle Eastern. The North African 
and Iraqi Jews looking at their 


brethren from the lands of Ashkenaz 
saw ruddy Cossacks, or pale appari- 
tions in strange black dress from 
sunless northern ghettos, and even 
blond and red-haired Vikings - no- 
thing resembling Jews. 

Both looked in astonishment at 
the dark immigrants from Yemen 
and Cochin ana Ethiopia, and won- 
dered whether their wandering 
ancestors could have indeed wan- 
dered that far. All prayed to the 
same God in the same tongue and 
treasured the Sabbath; but could 
(here be any conceivable blood tie 
beyond the faith that bound them? 

In an attempt to find out, geneti- 
cists have in recent yenrs examined 
blood samples of Jews from Moroc- 
co, Eastern Europe and elsewhere 
and compared their genetic charac- 
teristics with those of non-Jewish 
populations in the same countries. 
The geneticists concluded in a num- 
ber of studies that Ashkenazi and 
Oriental Jews were closer to each 
other in their genetic constitution 
than they were to the non-Jewish 
populations among whom they 
lived. 

A study published by Prof. Bat- 
sheva Bonne-Tamir of Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity's medical school showed that 
Jews from Eastern Europe, Iraq and 
North Africa have much more in 
common with ench other genetically 
than any of these groups have wilft 
the non-Jews among whom they 
have been living for centuries - this 
despite physical appearances which 
seem to indicate precisely the oppo- 
site. These findings suggested a com- 
mon genetic pool shared by scat- 
tered Jewish populations. 

A JERUSALEM anthropologist, 
Prof. Patricia Smith of the Hebrew 
University, believes she has now 
been able to tap into that common 
origin by directly linking contempo- 
rary Jews with Jews who lived in 
Jerusalem in the First Temple 

G triad, more than 2,500 years ago. 

er findings apparently constitute 
the first direct evidence of genetic 
continuity of- the Jewish race from 
the Temple period, despite more 
than two millennia of dispersion. 

ft is not by. looking her fellow Jews 
in the eye that the British-born 
anthropologist has detected kinship 
-but by looking at their teeth. 


Revealing 
teeth ^ 


Research on dental 
casts shows that 
Ashkenazi and 
Oriental Jews are 
genetically closer 
to each other 
than to the 
non-Jewish 
populations living 
aroundthem, 
Abraham Rabinovich 
reports. 
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In research recently carried out in 
collaboration with Jeffrey A. Sofaer 
and Edith Kaye, Smith studied den- 
tal casts taken from 10 contempor- 
ary populalions, four of them Jew- 
ish. She compared these with the 
teeth of ancient Israelites from a 
tomb dating to the Seventh Century 
BCE, uncovered during road widen- 
ing at the foot of Mount Zion a 
decade ago. 

The researchers found a marked ' 
affinity between the Mount Zion 
group and European, Moroccan and 
- Kurdish Jews of today - an affinity 
that does not exist with contempora- 
ry non-Jewish groups examined, or 
with a tiny Jewish community, the 
Habbanites from Yemen. • 

Teeth have increasingly come to 
be studied by anthropologists seek- 
ing genetic comparisons between 
different populations.; Teeth, casts 
can be easier to obtain than blood 
samples, and they serve as perina- 
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nent records. As the most enduring 
element of the body, they also pro- 
vide material for research into 
populations no longer existing. Even 
where bones have not yet disinte- 
grated, teeth are more reliable evi- 
dence for genetic study, says Prof. 
Smith, because bone growth is de- 
pendent on diet and other non- 
genetic factors. 

“There are five or six characteris- 
tics of teeth that are genetically de- 
termined,” she says. These include 
cusps, or bumps, as well as furrows 
ana other aspects of the tooth’s 
topography which differ in position, 
shape and number in different 
populations. Middle East popula- 
tions, including Jews, have a bump 
on the inside of upper front teeth, for 
instance, where Chinese, Japanese 
and American Indians have a ridge. 
Prof. Smith says she can usually, 
determine from a single tooth 
whether the mouth that.had held it 
was Oriental. 

IN THE STUDY she carried out 
with hdr two associates, Smith ex- 
amined four contemporary Jewish 
groups - from Eastern Europe, Kur 
dislan, Morocco arid Habban. t 


Yemenite enclave. Also studied 
were four. non-Jewish groups from 
Israel - Beduin, Druse, Samaritans 
and Circassians, and two non-Jewish 
groups from abroad, one from 
Sudan and oae made up of Austra- 
lian aborigines. These 10 groups 
were compared with each other and 
with the 2,700-year-old Mount Zion ■ 
samples’. In all, teeth.of some 2,000 
individuals were examined. 

The study showed a striking affini- 
ty. between the; Mount' Zion group 
arid contemporary Jews from East- 
ern Europe, Kurdjstan and Moroc-' 
co. The distance, between the non- 
Jewish groups and the Mount Zion 
Jews Was between 10 and 40 tildes as 


further from the Mount Zion 
population than the other three Jew- 
ish groups, but still closer than the 
non-Jewish. This echoes findings in 
blood-based genetic research which 
set Yemenite Jews - as well as 
■Cochin (India) and Ethiopian Jews - 
apart from the mainstream Jewish 
population. Bonne-Tamir has re- 
ported the genetic make-up of 
Yemenite Jews to be similar to that 
of Arabs from the Saudi Arabian 
peninsula and surmises that Yeme- 
nite Jews were probably the descen- 
dants of indigenous tribes which con- 
verted to Judaism in the foflrtli and 
fifth centuries CE, 

DESPITE what the microscopes and 
computers say, how are we to deny 
the evidence of our eyes that Iraqi 
Jews look different from Polish 
Jews? The answer, suggest geneti- 
cists and anthropologists, is adapta- 
tion to environment rather than in- 

Professor Patricio Smith 



termarriage with indigenous popula- 
tions. 

“In medieval Europe.'’ says Prof. 
Smith, in offering one scenario of 
adaptation, "rickets was very com- 
mon. It was partially due to diet and 
partially due to lack of sunlight. If 
you have darker skin, it will screen 
out more sunlight. We can conceive 
of quite strong selective procedures 
that would lend to promote any 
blond streak present in the indi- 
vidual - and such streaks arc present 
even today in Mediterranean 
populations. Blondness goes with 
light skin colour.” 

Prof. Bonne-Tamir suggests that 
the physical differences between 
Ashkenazim and Moroccan and Ira- 
qi Jews may be less than is commonly 
assumed. 

The study of Jewish genetic 
“types” has taken several turnssince 
attempts by the Nazis to prove - by 
experiments that included measure- 
ments of fore bends and noses - the 
existence of a defined and depraved 
Jewish race. In reaction, post-war 
geneticists attempted to prove the 
non-existence of a Jewish race by 
pointing out the dear differences 
between - and within - Ashkenazi 
and Oriental Jewish groupings. 

As recently us 1975, a learned 
study published in the United States 
concluded that “Jews of any given 
area tend to resemble the non-Jews 
of that area more closely than they 
do one another.” 

In Israel, too. the first reaction of 
medical researchers to the mass im- 
migration of the 1050s and l%0s was 
to note the marked differences be- 
tween the various “tribes” arriving 
in the country, including their sus- 
ceptibilities to different diseases. 
Even populations as close as Libyan 
and Moroccan Jewry had significant- 
ly different disease histories. 

AT THE beginning of the 70s, 
Bonne-Tamir shifted her approach' 
towards the study of these ethnic 
differences. Instead of investigating 
a single genetic trail in several com- 
munities, she examined a whole 
spectrum of genetic polymorphisms 
- alternative expressions contained 
within individual genes. She and 
other investigators concluded, on 
the basis of new data, that there were 
indications of elements of a common 
origin for seemingly diverse Jewish 
communities. 

“While the early studios of the ’50s 
and ’60s highlighted the differences 
rather than the similarities between 
the Jewish communities," wrote 
Bonne-Tamir and Smith in the jour- 
nal The Physical Anthropologist last 
year, “the view of today’s goneticist 
stresses the basic genetic similarity in 
the blood polymorphisms and the 
cxfremelv smnfl contribution of non- 
lews to the , 


Jews to the Jewish gene pool.” 

They note that this opinion differs 
from that of some foreign anthropo- 
logists, who see higher degrees of 
admixture between Jews and non- 
Jews in history. Both researchers 
acknowledged in interviews this 
week that the gene pool will be. 
significantly altered by the high rate 
of intermarriage abroad IF offspring 
remain within the Jewish fold. 

As rapid as the pace of genetic 
studies has been in recent years, 
even more exciting avenues have 
been opened up by researchers using 
DNA genetic building blocks in 
their search for biological kinships. 
Until now, a few score genetic char- 
acteristics have been subjected to 
study- through blood samples. DNA 
will permit hundreds . more to be 
defined, giving researchers a far 
mpre sophisticated tool for tracing 
genetic shifts arid relationships. ; • 






DANCE, Argentine-style, will 
come to Israel at the end of Au- 
gust. Called Tango, the show also 
goes under the name of Mariono 
Mores, pianist and composer, who 
directs the orchestra, singers and a 
company of 10 dancers. 

In u series of scenes. Tango aims 
at mirroring "the history of tango 
as an expression of popular Ar- 
gentinian music and dance, origi- 
nating in the slums of Buenos Aires 
at the end of the 19th century and 
becoming a universal form of 
dance." Tango has toured in sever- 
al countries, including the United 
States and Japan. 

Among the dances are some of 
African origin, one set in the 
Buenos Aires harbour area, and at 
least half-a-dozen tangos showing 
the various stages of tne develop- 
ment of the dance. The items also 
include a knife duel and a cock 
fight. The first performance will 
take place at Zemah in the Jordan 
Valley (August 30). The company 
will then Appear In Jerusalem 
(September 1), Caesarea (Septem- 
ber 2) and Tel Aviv (September 4). 

JUDGING from a rehearsal, the 
Israel Ballet's production of Cin- 
derella, opening in Tel Aviv on 
August 19, will be as sweetly 
romantic as the world’s most loved 
fairy tale should be, whether as 
opera, play or ballet. 

Berta Ynmpolsky's choreogra- 
phy set to the Prokofiev music 
stresses the charm of it all - the 
characters, the magic, the dances. 
While keeping to traditional clas- 
sical structure, she has also intro- 
duced innovations. . 

The ugly sisters nrc a man (very 
tall) and a girl (rather small). Their 
mother, also n man, is a sort of 
pantomime “dainc." 

One must, of course , stifle one’s 
memory of the classic perform- 
ances of Frederick Ashton und 
Robert Hclpmmm as the sisters, 
with Mnrgot Fonteyn in the name 
part. But in rehearsal, Wendy 
Lucking was lovely and light and 
her prince (Ami Daskal) n worthy 
partner. There will be an alterna- 
tive pair of lends: Ornn Kugcl and 
Bruno Verzino. The staging will be 
|n full decor, costuming and 
length. 

UNDER THE umbreiln of the 
Third International Festivul of 
Puppet Theatre, Ruth Ziv-Ayal's 
The Window was presented ut the 
“j^alem Sherover Theatre (July 
30) with the audience lining the 

. stage on three sides. It was a novel 
setting - the performance area 
mrirked off by heavy- wooden 

• b ehms, strong eriough to be walked 
on, sat on, Iqiriron and used as an 
asymmetrical boundary. . 

. To describe, this show as “move- 

- merit theatre" Is perhaps to over- 

- state its relation to dance. To call it 
th6atre-pf-the-absurd is to. invite 
comparison with such as Ionesco, 

/' Beckett, Gerifct, arid thus diminish 

' Sights. Besides, it did have a 

j- ^ftaractej- of its owri i no ' iyords 



FOCUS ON DANCE / Dora Sowden 


spoken, only moans, whines, 

grunts, screams, hisses. 

True, there were moments of 
dance, abetted by the music of Rafi 
Kadishsohn, and some rhythmic 
action coordinated with his sound; 
but mostly there were manic poses 
and peculiar capers by the four 
uninhibited performers. It all real- 
ly related to puppet theatre. 

The theme was not hard to di- 
vine. Where the great absurdists 
have used 'reality to foster fantasy 
and unreality to interpret actuality, 
this charade got bogged down in 
mere craziness. , 

Three mad sisters at first.sat still 
as waxworks (Lisa Rosenberg, 
Martha Reifeld-Shur, Dita Erel), 


one reclining on the wooden bor- 
der while their mother (Gabi 
Eldor), swathed in grey veils in an 
elevated armchair, crouched over 
her own legs. Behind her was 
something that looked like a win- 
dow. 

One of the sisters spent time 
trying to get back into her mother’s 
womb. From which bunches of 
emerging paper streamers 
apparently symbolized birth, end- 
ing with the appearance of a shin- 
ing balloon. The mothe* herself 
proved to be as dottily motivated 
As her daughters. 

The girls were .young enough 
(dressed in colourful' knickers 
under split evenjng gowns) to suck 


their painted fingers and stain their 
mouths, but the arrival of a man 
(Hemed Shulberg) galvanized 
them into more adult life. 

He came in hat and coat, then 
changed to drag (and turban) to go 
among them. When he stripped 
again to, bare torso and lurex 
harem-style breeches such as a cor- 
sair might wear, they took away his 
long wand tipped with paper 
streamers and ravished him to ex- 
haustion, while more streamers 
were drawn from his pockets. 
Finally, one of the women went off 
with his hat and coat - presumably 
into the world of women’s lib. 

It’s a mad world, no doubt, and 
knavish enough to make poor 
females mad, but this load looked 
to me like too much “north-north- 
• west.” 

FIVE YOUNG women, each with 
a good dancer's body, exceptional 
dancer's flexibility, fine gymnastic 
stamina and bold devotion, gave a 
display of their skills at Jerusalem’s 
Khan Theatre under the' title 77ie 
Fourth Dimension (July 26). 

There were many influences in 
their work: a little of Eshkol-Hetz 
methods, a touch of Kei Takei, 
echoes of martial arts, much 
modern-type freedom. They made 
shapes with themselves and with 
one another, some with individual- 
ity, many with mechanized repeti- 
tion. They used such well-worn 
media as flickering lights and lumi- 
nous paint to evoke childish won- 
der. 

What their dimension really 
needed was choreography as not- 
able as their physical attributes. 

Two of the six items were cre- 
' ated by the late Yael Barash in 
1980 and 1981. Mobile Loom 
(music: Tnj Mahal) received a 
great deal of dedicated energy 
from Adi Chen Dagani, Sharona 
Florsheim and Yael Nntiv. A solo 
danced by Orit Tamuz Tzipori was 
described os “abstract” and enti- 
; tied In the Animal Field , but .re- 
semblance to movement by insects 
, or warmer-blooded creatures was 
incidental. Most to be admired was 
the elasticity of the dancer. 

Dagani and Florsheim choreo- 
graphed and made incredibly malle- 
able moves on mats in Magic 
Mountain. The fifth dancer was 
Nurit Krain. 

WHAT EXPERT teachers, ex- 
perienced in choreography, can do 
with and for young dancers was 
amply illustrated by the “Work- 
shop ’ performance at die end of 
Bat-Dor Studios’ summer courses 
at the Bat-Dor Theatre in Tel Aviv 


(July 24). .. 

.Here, as at the Jerusalem Rubin 
Academy sumiper courses, there 
were three categories of students; 
and the peak of. it all -was what Nat 
Horne offered both'in his ‘-Lecture 
arid Demonstration” at B Level 
and his choreography at A Level in 
Ivy's Song (musi?:- .Yellow Jack- 
ets). There he was, : standing like n 
magician, calling out directions to 
. the students ^ arld. daocing with 


them, as only a true jazzman can. 

Also high in entertainment value 
were Peter Sparling's Prologue 
(music: David Gregory) and Mari 
Kajiwara’s Currents (music: Alan 
St i veil). His work made clever pat- 
terns; hers used nir and earth. 

Good ideas and good use of 
them gave Quality to Rosaline 
Subel-Kassel's Collage (music: 
James Galway's flute), Jonathan 
Avni's Seven Minutes to Paradise 
(music: “Mind Ecology,” John 
McLnughlin), Alon Avidon’s 
Night (music: Ravel’s “Gaspard de 
la Nuit") and Miriam Ben- 
Baruch’s Situations (music: Ben- 
jamin Britten). 

All are teachers at the Bat-Dor 
School, Subel-Kassel being also 
assistant director. 

It was heartening to see so many 
boys now learning to dance - ana 
showing so much promise. 

BEFORE returning to the United 
States, Anna Sokolow, who had 
been giving choreography classes 
at the Rubin Academy in Jeru- 
salem, created a solo for Yaron 
Margolin; Poem, inspired by 
Edgar Allan Poe’s "Alone.” Pre- 
miered at a Jerusalem youth hostel 
in Bayit Vegan (July 28) and 
esoteric though it was, it drew 
enthusiastic applause from well- 
filled auditorium. 

As the Rachmaninoff music con- 
sisted of variations on a theme, the 
movement had responding stretch 

- longing and sorrow flowing from 
an initial pose of the dancer 
crouching on one knee with head 
sunk on folded arms. The emotion- 
al pull, characteristic of Sokolow's 
work, was well conveyed, and with 
a little more polishing, this could 
be an impressive addition to Mar- 
golin programmes. 

A new solo. No Sun, set by 
Margolin to Moussorgsky songs, 
was also strongly expressive, andin 
his solo with a broom in Dance No. 

6 he seemed (q have enhanced (lie 
imaginative impact since perform- 
ing it in Tel Aviv some time ago. 

For some sections of Dance No. 
6, Margolin was partnered by 
Yonat Dnleksy, who also per- 
formed a solo of her own creation 
(music: Debussy) based on Margo- 
lin technique. 

THE 1NBAL Dance Theatre 
staged works from its repertoire at 
: (he Gerard Debar Theatre, Jeru- 
salem (July 29): liana Cohen’s The 
Mother, subtitled "Mother Nature” 
(music: Richard Farber), u sort of 
rite-of-spring in primitive, perhaps 
pre-h«storic times; a highly-pitched 
excerpt from Sara Levl-Tanal’s 
Song of Songs , beautifully dressed 
and danced; and her tribute to a 
dancer of the 1920s, In the Foot- 
steps of Agadati (music: Shlomo 
Gronich), beginning as a hassidic 

- fantasy and ending as a romping 
“Adloyada.” 

fnbal goes to New York in 
September to take part in a confer- 
ence bn search arid research into 
Jewish roots for dance. 
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OUCH. Never have 1 seen such a 
combination of malevolence nnd joy 
in puppet theatre productions - and 
never have i found the medium so 
cathartic. The adult in tile frowns 
ami says "tsk. tsk." The child in me 
claps her hands ill glee and demands 
more. 

At the thitd International Puppet 
Theatre Festival in Jerusalem (July 
30-Aiigust 7), Jacques Tcniplcraud 
of the Theatre Manarf (France) did 
two productions with animated ob- 
jects: Intimes, Intiinc, s, which was 
hilled as rheatie for adults, and Paris 
iionjnur cl Ver.sil , which was for 
adults and children. 

Part of Imbues is a wordless re- 
enactment of the Little Red Riding 
I food story. In this version, the 
heroine is a small green apple sport- 
ing a red Itat secured by a rubber- 
band. The wolf, whom we meet as he 
emerges jnws-first from a tube, turns 
out to he the head of a dead fish. 

The grandmother, in Iter bed, with 
lamp, is primarily a head peering out 


THE THIRD 

international 

FESTIVAL OF 
PUPPETTHEATRE 



from the covers; she is made of a 
large potato cooked in its skin. At 
the appropriate moment, she gets 
mashed with a fork - you can see the 
steam rising - and fed most inde- 
corously into the jaws of the fish 
who, being dead and only u head, 
lias trouble swallowing. Pieces of 
potato keep falling out of the mouth 
arid thumping onto the table. 

1 found myself laughing giddily 
and guiltily. Some taboo was being 
broken here, though I’m not sure 
which. “Thou shall not eat thy 
(grand knottier - at least not to the 
last bit. And if thou dost,' though 
shall not get crumbs all over the 
place. Piglet, is this how l brought 
you up?" Something like that. 

Temploraud here is thechild living 
out all his dreams of omnipotence: 
By the look on his face, you can see 
whether he is at any particular mo- 
ment the fiendish manipulator, the 
innocent apple, the toothy wolf, or 
bland grandma (no salt added). He 
seems to be inventing the story us he 
goes, along, out of a combination of 
serendipity and necessity. He uses 
rubber bands to distort his own face 
- at one point giving himself what 
seems to 6c the fippv, gaping profile 
of a fish. ; : 

He does, in fact, seem to identify 
most with the wolf. "The wolf is 
hungry," he says, quite mnttcT-nf- 
factly, after the performance. “If we 
cap eat iambs, then it’s not so bad for 
a wolf to out little girls." 

Tymplciaud is jttjll, with a king, 
pleasant 'face and ftngerii that extend 
from thq table- top into the deepest 
sub-con«icious. Tirthe extent that his 
Morii& have p moral about hypoc- 
risy, .they present it preatlilcssly. 
Otf-siagej he. is. so ft -spoken and sur- 
juijijngly sqiie. ; ; 

M is oilier | production; Bvnjnur 
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Puppet and puppeteer Jacques Temple rand (above and opposite page), and other participants -bath small and large - in the week-long festival. 









Paris et Persii, begins as it sounds , on 
an ordinary day with laundry, a liny 
doll in a bed, and an alarm-clock 
nearby. Soon there’s a line strung 
with small-scale laundry but - uh-oh! 
Here comes the rain. No ordinary 
precipitation. 

First, a cut-out rain-cloud 
appears, on a stick, blown toward 
the little stage-set by big Temple- 
raud with puffy checks. The cloud 
arrives at its destination and is 
anchored in place with the stick. A 
funnel is connected above the cloud. 
Water poured into the funnel from a 
silver teapot sprinkles out from 
under the cloud, onto the clothes- 
line, and the doll sets about taking in 
the laundry, mumbling grumpily 
through the mouth of his Maker. 

This whimsy turns inteimittently 
serious; country life is urbanized, the 
horse-and-cart are mechanized. 
Planes appear, bombs explode, 
there’s an anthem and a flag - at 
least, the short pants left on the 
clothesline are run up a flagpole. 

Even an angel takes part in the 
arms race, all this accompanied by 
much squeaking and buzzing from 
the artists’ vocal chords, and mono- 
logues in semi-intelligible French, 
punctuated after each incident of 
violence with an English refrain: 
"It’s not my fault." 

Somewhere along the line, a series 
of clay figures iii graduated sizes 
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appears, but a number of them get 
involved in accidents. Several of the 
smallest are drowned in the silver 
teapot. The oldest goes to an overly 
diligent barber and gets its head cut 
off, then loses a leg under a sharp 
car. Two of the figures fall inextric- 
ably in love 4- quite literally - and. 
merge violently into one squashed 
lump. 

By the end. the youngsters have 


been fished out of the teapot, a new 
head has been fashioned from the 
barbered neck, and the missing leg 
has been reattached. As the day 
figures line up again, we sec that the 
only ones who suffered permanent 
damage are the lovcis, which con- 
firms what some of us suspected all 
along about love being more lulal 
than death. 

The feeling here again is a com- 
bination of serendipity and necessi- 
ty, The conclusion is a mixed bag: 
Amidst rising militarism, smoke ami 
ultimately fiic. some of the hiokcn 
are made whole. No happy end out 
of moral obligation. The iccling of 
release comes from the icalizalimi 
that in the imagination, anything can 
happen - simply because you feel 
like making it happen. And if you 
feel like it, you can make it i/iihap- 
pen. 

Some or the mothers in the audi- 
ence said after the performance that 
young children (under six or seven) 
had been amused but also frightened 
by the violence - and by the fact that 
an adult was mutilating the dolls. To 
me, Temple raud identified so much 
with his toys and had such a genuine 
chi Id- like sense of play - despite Ills 
size- that I could hardly imagine him 
past puberty. 

Perhaps there should be a mini- 
mum age for this sort of performance 
-entry upon presentation of kinder- 
garten diploma. Children, at least, 
still have independent access to clay 
to perpetrate their nasty deeds. The 
rest of us need a little help from a 
maniacal High Priest of Play. 

A NUMBER of other excellent pro- 
ductions took place during the first 
few days of the festival - that is all 1 
can say foi deadline reasons- which 
denlt directly with violence. 
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The one in the oldest tradition was 
Joao Paulo Cardoso’s Teatro Dam 
Roberto - a Portuguese interpreta- 
tion of a style originally developed in 
the Italian Renaissance, Ihc same 
that gave rise in England to Punch 
and Judy. 

Cardoso learned this glove- 
puppetry from an old man he met by 
chance three yenrs ago, and who has 
since died, leaving Cardoso the only 
practitioner of this traditional genre. 

In one of the stories Cardoso per- 
forms, the hero, Doin Roberto, 
saves a princess from terrible mons- 
ters. In another, he goes to the 
barber, doesn’t like the price, hat- 
ters the barber and then, when 
Death comes to take the victim nnd 
wants the victor as well, Dom 
Roberto kills Death too. All in a 
day’s work. 

Avery typically Portuguese story, 
according to Cardoso, is the one in 
which the servant Rosa orchestrates 
the visits of three rival suitors, hiding 
two of them in closets as necessary. 
When the master and mistress of the 
house call the police, the suitors 
attack the gendarme. In the end. 
Rosa chooses the suitor who has 
come back from Brazil and is rich. 

The fact that the Brazilian is black 
m this case represents a typical con- 
fusion among Portuguese villagers, 
Cardoso explains. They knew peo- 
ple who went “abroad” but never 


distinguished between the colonies 
in Africa nnd Brazil. They just knew 
that the travellers came back rich 
and wore good husband material. 

The violence is of a type the 2Ulli 
century recognizes in slapstick and 
cartoons: much bomping over the 
head, clacking and bowdlerized 
cursing. Dom Roberto is "the spirit 
of the community." Cardoso says. 
“By 'killing the puppet, he ‘kills’ the 
institutions. A gendarme is Injus- 
tice, and a priest is Religion." 

ITS A theatre that appeals to chil- 
dren, but traditionally it was per- 
formed at religious festivals and fairs 
to general audiences... the only way 
the big “little" people could clobber 
the powerful. 

In the shadow theatre Amorux 
cl Augustin (France), a production 
called Puberg et la Megamort treats 
love and war in a highly refined and 
stylized manner - an original treat- 
ment though it draws on Eastern 
traditions of the genre. 

The puppets arc very intricate, 
tinted leather cutouts that are illu- 
minated from behind and cast sha- 
dows on the white parchment screen 
that stands between them and the 
audience. Luc Amoros, who de- 
signed the puppets, also provides the 
voices of the characters - a major 
tow de force - and manipulates them 
along with Michele Augustin, to the 


music of Richard Armel, 

It’s the story of Puberg, a Poli- 
cliinelle or Dom Roberto figure - an 
Everyman who dreams of a better 
world, and happens into the story of 
the fall of Constantinople. Actually, 
he first dreams of a worse world - 
impending war - and goes to warn 
Constantin, but has trouble convinc- 
ing the snorting, wheezing emperor. 

Poor Puberg falls in love with the 
court astrologer, bargains with the 
female Megadeath and finds himself 
between two raging armies, rather 
nonchalantly clambering over 
bodies when necessary. 

The heads of soldiers are quite 
decorative along the bottom of the 
screen, and Death, a skeleton with 
pendulous breasts and knees made 
of skulls, is ferocious and exquisite at 
the same time. 

Roberto Orlandi of Italy gives a 
very personal statement on violence 
- mostly violence to children - in two 

E roductions presented back-to- 
ack: Sins of Gluttony (Children’s 
Soup ) and Work in Progress. 

In the first, dressed in an elaborate 
filmy white suit, he sets a table for 
dinner. Each plate is a sculpture 
portraying an accident, complete 
with painted blood, in which a bis- 
cuit has crushed a child. 

In his explanatory notes, Orlandi 
writes: "Wny use biscuits as nn in- 
strument of death? They are sweet. 


good, fragrant, they suffer men’s 
devouring violence on themselves, 
and just this once they rebel against 
this condemnation and they are the 
cause of accidents. Absurd? Yes." 

IN THE second production, dressed 
in a sort of space suit, he unveils a 
series of six sculptures depicting 
fairy tales - sometimes with his own 
twist. Hansel and Gretcl, for in- 
stance, end up in n fireplace- 
mausoleum us the witch stands on 
top of it. 

"Little Red Shoes" depicts the 
danced-off feet rotating on a dance 
floor as the girl with mutilated legs 
sits exhausted nearby. And there is 
Little Red Riding Hood in a forest of 
white trees, with wolves peering nt 
her from every side and a dead one 
hanging from a tree. 

Some of Orlandi's concern with 
violence is very similar to Temple- 
rauiTs yet has none of the redeeming 
whimsy. It is a protest against sadism 
which seems too sadistic to lie 
appealing. Despite the title of the 
second piece and the process of 
unveiling nnd assembling that goes 
on. we are basically presented with 
finished products and not engaged in 
the urgency and surprise of the pro- 
cess of play. 

Hermartn is a subtle “German 
biography” in which all the violence 
is outside the drama we see. It is the 


UR1 and Mahmoud, kids about 
the same age. get stuck in an 
elevator together. They spend 
the first few minutes trying not to 
look at each other, then even- 
tually decide they’ll have io 
cooperate to gel out alive. 
There’s an emergency lever 
neither of them can reach. Uri 
says no Arab is going to si and on 
his shoulders, and Mahmoud is 
not going to be a pedestal to any ‘ 
Jew. 

The tension is resolved ~ with 
the help of some audience parti- 
cipation. Uri and Mahmoud visit 
each other at home, and even 
Uri’s mother Dorit is eventually 
willing to concede that Arabs 
probably wash their hands before 
eating. 

All violence is averted here. 
This is educational theatre that 
steers clear of the subconscious. 

It may not stir the soul as deeply 
as some oF the other pieces, but it 
seems to work, eliciting good 
questions from the kids in the 
hall. 

Meeting is a production of 
Meitav, the Israel Centre for 
Puppet Theatre in Jaffa, written 
by Daniel Horowitz, directed by 
Dr. Ya’acov Raz. with music by 
Richard Farber, puppets and set 
by Dafna Arbel. On stage, in 
blackout, manipulating the 
stuffed-toy puppets are Moham- 
med Manadra of Nazareth and 
Aynat Golan of Kfar Sirkin. with 
Dorit Benedek-Haviv as the (hu- 
man) mother. 

story of a man who lived through 
World War II doing his exercises 
every morning naked in the garden, 
in some ways untouched, in some 
ways ravaged by the war. 

Enno and Anne Podclil of the 
Theater im Wind lend their own 
right hands to the armless puppets in 
their cast. Hermann himself is parti- 
cularly endearing as he contemplates 
his breakfast egg (“living or 
dead?"), (hen fries and cats it. 

Hermann bears a late-blooming 
love for a lustily red headed gypsy 
with a child. She disappears into the 
Nazi wilderness along with other 
undesirables. Distraught, he puts all 
his love and energy into raising the 
child - until she too disappears. 

The story, alternating narrative 
and dialogue, unfolds slowly, with 
tremendous care and concentration. 
When the gypsy lover reappears, 
broken, she take soft a scarf l ore veal 
cropped hair that says as much about 
violence as all the slashing, mashing, 
bomping and bleeding of the other 
productions. 

But each production in its own 
way casts some light on the potential 
this sophisticated child-play lias for 
dealing effectively with violence. As 
Hermann tried to teach the child left 
in his care: “The head's purpose is to 
understand the heart, that there is 
good and evil, and that these two are 
quite dose together." o 
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EXHIBITIONS 

Ketaf Hinnam — Includes Priestly Blessing: The oldest 
Biblical Inscriptions end other objects. 


A MAIM AND HIS LAND - THE MOSHE DAYAN 
COLLECTION- iCJotdman Schwartz Hall). 


Moiha Qenhunl — Paintings 1080-1986. Largest retrospective of this pro- 
minent Israeli artist (Merzbachar Galleries). 

Jenny Holzor/Barbara Kruger — Two young, innovative American artists ext 
plora the use of words (Billy Rosa Pavlllion) . 

Signals and Wonders — E0 years of Kol Ylsraal — with live broadcasts. 
Exhibition front the Japanese Graphics Collection - Tadanori Yokoo and 
Kezumasa Nagal (Design Pavlllion). 

Big and Smell - Ralatlva size In life, art and the children's world (Ruth Youth 
Wing). 

^ Childreo'a Literature — celebrating the 10th anniversary of the Ben- 
Yltzhak Award - outside Youth Wing library. 

Joe! Kan tor: Photographs of Israel (Barbara & Isidore M. Cohen Gallery). 
One Hundred Works on Paper from the Museum's Collection (Spertus Hall - 
doses Aug. 30). 

Israel Art - Bezalel period to present (Ayala Zacks Abramov Pavlllion). 
Art In Context - Audio Visual program of development of Israel Art (Spertus 

Hsl Iff 

"Narat MItzrah"- Contemporary Ideas for Light in Jewish Ritual (Maraulles 
Hall -closes Aug. 30). 

Prom the Depths of the Sea - Ancient cargoes from the Carmel Coast. Archeo- 
logical (Rockefeller) Museum. 

Permanent exhibitions of Archaeology, Judalca end Ethnic Art. 

EVENTS 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

b^'lchilfBrashl 7 Pm ‘ MASTERP,BCES OF GRAPHIC ART GALLERY: Talk 
thTrichoHaura* * Pm ' K ° ! Community Singing with Shlomo Shevlt at 


YOUTH WING 

Office Hours Sun. Mon. Wed. Thurs. 10-12, 14-18, Tal.: 833278 

i'c^U tfr10 U,t PPfln aun ’ MOn ‘ W8d ‘ Thur *- 10 - 12 30, 14—17, Tues. 

Registration for Youth Wing courses 1988-1087 now In progress. 

y£l£ZLE hour B » 8a wixh Biele Upkin. 

(In EmjnSj B^ a^Q 0 ' P c and Book with puppets and songs 

Thursdays at 11:00: Poetry Hour for children ages 4-7 with Yahudlt Amlt 
Felnstafn Recycling Room Open dally 10-00 to 17-00 

S v ” at1l! ° 0 #nd 12!30? BEiJAUSE OF HOLES IN THE CHEESE-.: 

GUIDED TOURS 

am. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thui*. Frl. 1 1:00, Sun, 18:00, Tues, 18:30 
Ardiasokigy Gellednt Mon. 16:00. Judalca Heritage: Thurs. 18:00 

Shrine of the Bookt Sun. 13:30, Tuei. 1 B:W. / • ■ 

Rockefeller Museums Sun. Frl. and Sat. 1 1 :Q 0 l ■ 


VISITING HOURS 

Tus '-.'0 ■■"-IP pm; Frt„ ft. 


b pm; Frl.f 10 sm> 2 pmij J. • ' 
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Cinema Dan Fainaru 


BAMBINA is a very cute and very 
determined little bitch. She is accus- 
tomed to getting her own way and 
won’t settle for anything less. When 
she heard that her master, film direc- 
tor Franco Zefirelli, was about to 
pack liis bags and go to Cannes for 
the festival, leaving her home, she 
was deeply offended. She simply pick- 
ed up the wallet containing his pass- 
port and flight tickets, crawled under 
the bed, and refused to come out 
until she was convinced that she 
would be taken along. Which she 
was. And indeed, walking into 
Zefirelli’s suite at the- Cannes Mar- 
tinez, the Erst subject to be tackled 
before you can even start an inter- 
view, is, who will take Bambina fora 
walk. 

Once this is settled, one can pro- 
ceed to secondary matters, such as 
Zcfirelli’s latest exploit into the 
popularization of high art: his film 
adaptation of Verdi’s penultimate 
opera: Olello. 

Zefirelli, who has done 
Shakespeare's play many times be- 
fore in the theatre, including a pro- 
duction at Stratford starring Sir John 
Gielgud, and on the lyric stage, 
including the first Metropolitan 
Opera live broadcast with Placido 
Domingo, is simply entranced with 
the quality he believes he achieved 
on the screen. 

4, I insisted that the film be shown 
here in competition," he Says, “be- 
cause I want to establish that this is 
not filmed opera, this is real cinema. 
Of course, we won't get anything 
[and they didn't], but Domingo 
should get an acting award for his 
performance and people should real- 
ize after this picture that it doesn’t 
matter whether characters speak or 
sing. It is just a matter of convention. 
The point is that the excitement of 
cinema is all there.” 

One should not take Zefirelli’s 
words lightly. After all, hehasa very 
sound reputation in the industry as 
one of the very rare artists capable of 
making culture palatable to large 
audiences. Sq what if, after seeing 
Otelbj the European critics foamed 
at the mouth because he had taken 
so many liberties with Verdi, and 
used his camera to distract attention 
from the music, instead Qf serving it? 
His film isn't necessarily for opera : 
loyers, who’d rather go to the opera 
any*ay, not to the cinema. 

‘Altogether, I cut . some 35 mi- 
nutes out of the original opera," he 
said, “The film is noW one hour, 56 j 
minutes; . but it iis> very : intense, it 
grabs you; from the -first foment, . 
gjdby the end you are jn a state of 

1 *T did a total reconstruction of the 
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Justino Diaz in Otello 

parents took him to a performance 
of Die WalkQre. Not because they 
believed that Franco's musical 
education should start with Wagner, 
but because they didn’t have a baby- 
sitter for the evening. They were 
certain he would fall asleep on a back 
bench. “No sir," he smiled now, 
remembering the occasion. “I was so 
excited, I was wide awake for the 
four hours of the performance. They 
thought I was sick. And then for 
weeks, at home, I couldn't stop 
dreaming about it.” 

His first experience in directing 
for the lyric stags was during his 
student davs in Siena. Later, he was 
considered the favourite apprentice 
of the great Luchino Visconti and 
long before he had reached the film 


• act after Othello lands in Cyprus 

ally. I so instead 1 .used ah Arab 
te^veryexcilingand, shorter, 
too, which Verdi wrote. for the Paris 
, perforni^ned of th^ opergin 1894. • 
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•Tor this him. Tunisia wouldn’t 
luve been t idil, ami in any cijsc. just 
■it 'th;ti time came yum famous air 
raid there, and ii wasn’t exactly the 
right atmosphere lo shoot a Cannon 
picture." 

He is refei ring, of coiiise, to the 
Israeli nationality of Cannon’s own- 
ers, •Menahem Golan and Yoram 
Globus, who would not have been 
very well received in that particular 
Arab country. This is Zefirelli’s first 
picture with the two wonder boys 
who have taken Hollywood by 
storm, and he has nothing but praise 
for them. 

“Usually, when an expensive pic- 
ture is being made, the producers 
think they shouldn’t tell you too 
many good things, otherwise you 
may get excited and ask for more 
money. But not them. They went to 
see some rushes and then they sent 
me a telegram which I still have. 
Dear Franco, they wrote, we were 
moved to tears, ‘we cried, it seems 
like every frame was painted by 
God.’ I couldn't believe it, I thought 
these people must be crazy to give an 
artist so much support." 

Cannon had been courting him for 
some time, but his agent kept warn- 
ing him against them. “But I have 
long experience in life," smiles 
Zefirelli , “I’ve heard so many times 
about this actress who is no good, 
that cameraman who is impossible, 
or that writer who is difficult, and 
then when you meet them you dis- 
cover they are absolutely marvellous 
people." 

So he didn’t take the warnings too 
seriously. "As a matter of fact I was 
rather intrigued by this boisterous 
pair generating so much hatred and 
resentment.” Now that he knows 


studios, he had a solid reputation on 
the stage. True, critics often said his 
productions were pretty and witty 
rather than profound and revealing, 
but one shouldn’t forget that no one 
has ever dared deny the effective- 
ness of his productions. 

“I have always been an opera 
lover. I believe in those dreadful 
stories they tell,.not to merilion that 
sometimes they are not so incredi- 
We. And if you believein the drama- 
■ tic material you have, you can make 
it happen on the screen." 

There is nb doubt that with La 
Travlata he made it happen, not only 
for himself,; but for many millions 
who would have never known other- 
wise how close grand opera can be to 


Verd! score with more respect than 
Otello. " ‘I cut a lot there too,” he 
: points out, a* if to justify and rein- 
force his decision^ : now.?‘Laiirin 

Maazel wasn't vety happy because I 
really truncated thi Otello score iri a 


your hand, you, .will never notice 
, them, at least .riot white wfofc seeing 
moyiei.** atmied; ^folli. You! 
vWL be;s<> invoked wifo the' drama, 
you Win dtecover only after you leave 
: the Lheatte that thK 


; the the^fe that ; the^;WJI|pw ^ong : 
■ wasn’t (|efo. 0 


Jiving With opera fo Idnejfoaybe he 
knows secrets hidden ffora the 


^sfofo^.secrets hidden ffom the 
^rdinafy.m«sic-l^ver.:7j ; 1 !•* 
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: . cordings of these; operas; they, can 
; !®ways usp themtoprovcthelrjnter- 
. : pretatron of the music and blame the 
Who did those awful things to 
that 

> itney havedbne.lhat safari? > : ,v 
' - QTJtLL'O was to 

hm shot his 


them, he thinks they are absolutely 
terrific, and hopes they will lake 
over the next major studio that com- 
es up for sale. 

CONTACT WITH Cannon was 
established through Placido 
Domingo, with whom he had work- 
ed a lot on the stage, as well as for the 
filmed Travlata. “In films he always 
seemed to be helping others. In 
Travlata, it was Strntas, In Carmen it 
was Micene8- Johnson. Now he 
wanted nis own film, and his own 
film could only be Otello. He said 
Cannon wanted to ma^e the film 
with him, and I couldn't believe they 
would put up money for this kind of 
picture; But he said: don’t forget 
they are Israelis, they have music in 
their blood and I know something 
about Israelis, after directing three 
productions there. There are no peo- 
ple more musical than them." ■ 

At first there were discussions 
about doing another opera, possibly 
// 7V0va/ore, but Zefirelli was ada- 
mant. “If we do an opera, let’s do the 
best,” he said. “Let's do Otello. It’s ; 
the most difficulty blit if we do It 
right, it will be a sensation . It took - 
some time for the Cannon people to 
amee to my fee, ' which was rather ; 
high, they also .tried to convince me 
to Tower the budget to, $6tn. horn 
, $6.5m. , bul l told them' there was ho 
way fo do that. All toy pictures cost 
, between nine and lQ millibn and this . 

• . one Wasn’t about to Cost less.” . 

Zefirelli; of course, had. his. own 
; way, but says that even tbe prodpc- , 

ers wuIdnYcomplaihin the end- 'Tt 
; ebst . 10 -millipn but It looks like 25' - 
miljidn, becapsehlj th6 moheylsup 
there on . the^creeri, ^qbqdy ^tole ^ 

' ■ anything or took anything away with 
.v biin. ” }■- $ m . -.v 

TH? . RESyL^'iare ; indeed spec- ;- : 

, tatidar. .fhjajicj ^afnleij's camera, , t 
i tna^esthe mpst of evert location and - p : 

. fiy^ry set, helping ttieto.Sdth jail the . 

AhM and . sophisticated lighting in' V; 
:: fo©;felL‘Katja f 




Zefirelli says, like a fresher version 
of Vanessa Redgrave. Baritone Jus- 
tino Diaz seems to be a natural for 
cinema, with his restrained, econo- 
mical acling. And Domingo finally 
gets a chnnce to grab the whole 
screen and fill it with his personality: 
“not only can he sing, hut he can act 
as well. 

For Zefirelli, that is the big advan- 
tage of this opera. “Once you hear 
the Verdi music, you can’t go back to 


the play. For me, Otello is Verdi- 
Shakespeare. Verdi, by himself, 
wouldn’t nicnn anything, 



Shakespeare alone isn’t enough." 

Naturally, Zefirelli has very pre- 
cise ideas about shooting an opera 
for the screen, and he isn't too 
enthusiastic ahout the more purist 
approach. 

Francesco Rosi's Carmen? 

“Rather boring. I'd say. It runs for 
two hours, 40 minutes with (hose 
long stretches of people singing." 

GOING THROUGH Zefirelli's 
career, there is the feeling that the 
past has a much greater appeal for 
him than the present, and he enjoys 
evoking a world gone by rather than 
tackling the world around him. 

Of course, he says, he is looking 
for good modern material. “But 
where can you find beautiful stories 
of today? Have you encountered any 
lately?* he asks, as if to confirm his 
position. “Today it is violence, ac- 
tion, fantasy. Going to the moon was 
exciting, but Kubrick has already 
done that picture." 

In the end, he says, the best things 
are memories of the past. So now lie 
is preparing, among other things, a 
picture about George Sand ana her 
affair with Chopin. 

"A magnificent story thut nobody 
has done," he says, sublimely ignor- 
ing several old films, including A 
Song to Remember, in which, 42 
years ago, a muscular Cornel Wilde 
. as the sick Chopin, dripped blood on 
the piano and Merle Oberon ogled 
him with her fiery eyes, while Paul 
Muni worked hard as his patriotic 
musical tutor. On second thought, 
maybe he is correct lo write it off. 

He plans to have Meryl Streep 
play the lead, in spite of the fact that 
she doesn’t look anything like the 
poet. "Sand looked very Jewish, 
very dark, black hair, black eyes." 
But by now, we should be accus- 
tomed to the fact that Mcryl.Slreep 
can do any thing. 

Zefirelli mentioned (his project to 
Menahem Golan, whose Immediate 
reaction, was: "When do wc start 
shooting? We have to start in 
November.", 

, WHAT HE looks for in a story, says 
ZenrelH, are : 12-15 situations, those 
. key scenes that you know will rivet 
your audience to their seats.. Once 
: you-have them, you, only have to fill 
. m the gaps, if you don’t nave at least 
. JU, you are fo trouble. • 

Tlte only place to find good mod- 
• C* After pll, evert Out of 

Afrtfcfl and Amadeus, the pig hits of 
tne day^ arip period pieces," he 
. PPmts out) ;i& the theafpe, He is 
■ ;Koud of- being the first to produce 
-■> 8 Afraid of Virginia Woolf, and 

has; directed! many, other modern 
. : ! ' J auch as A Delicate Balance or 
. \yJfter-tte fi 4//, .'./ ,V. 

^H®;alm°sf[ did After the Fall with 
. : >: Newtoan. Bibi Andersson and 

; ,•> >: ABhe Bancroft., but .the production 
■Collapsed. He wouldstijl.like 
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This Week in Israel -Tl 

037532222 JIRUSAUM RESTAURANTS] 


Eat & Enjoy 355^ 

European - Jewish Cooking at its best 

Open nighdy irom 6 -30 to 10 pm Closed Fridays and Holidnyeves 

T3turiJ.lv 5 ,irfl Holiday*. - ripen Ilflll-hOJ' <lf IGf SunSPt 

__For reservations tail (02)232232 

0 mORIAH JERUJflLEm HOTEL vlOlQa 

39Ker«r. Ha,DUMS'reel JeruMlBm 



Two-ln-one 


ACROSS 

1 High explosive— about a quar- 
ter is made from canvas (4) 

3 Do members of this society 
conform to the laws of 
motion ? (8) 

7 Censures one who establishes 
the facts again ? (8) 

9 A sudden drop in one's stand- 
ing! (6) 

10 For people to read after 
unwinding (6) 

11 Made “Big Shot" from origi- 
nal film " In Camera ” (8) 

12 Its literal translation is miss- 
ing, but it means: use badly 
(3.5) 

13 Be obstructive— don’t go to 
bed (4, 2) 

15 Puts design on metal or glass 
sheet, a hundred different 
ways (G) 

17 Mrs B. E. Lee turned out to 
look like another (8) 

10 &4 down Hard-fought contests 
requiring ringcraft ? (4-4, 7) 

20 Turn up a pair of kings to get 
4i (6) 

21 Expensive material for local 
medical officer has atmo- 
sphere (8) 


Quickie 


Pi^.opody hdadohe themyef.’ 1 . 

1 Zeflrettf wants 

• v .enough f he’ll bd throne 'to 

!. j ; v j 7 ; i :: r 


ACROSS 

1 Blunt instrument (4) 

3 Writer of music (8) 

7 Ladies' hatter (8) 

9 Tended (8) 

10 Idler (6) 

UUnwantcd visitor (8) . 

12 Australian mounted police (8) 

18 Parts of a bdxing match (6) 

15 One whoowes(6) 

17 Very odd (8) : . 

19 protected (8) , 1 

20 Pill with fui 7 (6) . , 

21 Lattice of bars. (6) 

22 Gave ear. to (8) , 

28 Emphasised (8) 

24 An entrance (4) . • ' 

.* ’ DOWN . 

lFihished'O) :! ■ 

2 Utterly startling event (4, 4, 3. 

■' -• 

3 Hot, spicy toeals (7) -i; 

4'Large, hidepus creature (7) ■ - 

: S Dickeos nOVel (3, 6)\ A.;': 

- 6 One on horieb&ck, etc (5) : 

, 8Cqromoiily,:ch6ek ($) : 

v~; 

16 They steerbokts (7) ;■ - 


KOSHER ^ 
SPECIALTIES OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
OPEN DAILV 
11 AM-11 PM 
PHI. 11 AM-4 PM. 


Jlmo oiifq Pi{(' 

EFIHA 

L .f*t afC of, tu>" 


IBS AOHIPPAB ST.. JERU8ALH 
(021 240NO. TAKE AWAV 





22 Once produced, stopped con- 
vict going down (8) 

23 Men o’ war, but not a naval 
force (8) 

24 Present day offering? (4) 


DOWN 

1 Revolver allowing gateman to 
ensure orderly entrance (9) 

2Dismiss sentries? On the 
contrary, give them a job (4. 3, 
3, 5) 

3 Sweet coffee served after it (7) 

4 See 19 across 

5 Am following the PM ! (8, 7) 

6 A desire for too much vice (5) 

8 Put a price on excellence (5) 

14 A case before a particular 
hearing may influence the 
decision (9) 

16 Beat a plague ! (7) 

17 Considers them .to be 
messages of goodwill (7) \ 

18 Likely to cut a piece of music! 1 
(5) 

19 Underworld takes me in for 
American money (5) 


17 Walked invfatqr(7) 

18 Use Ones teeth (5) : 

19 Old Venetian rulers (5) 

Yesterday’s Solutions ‘i 
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Yesterday’s Qui^kSolutitih 
, j? ACROSS: 1 BHU, : * ] Tickers, t; 
Pafiatlq, 9 10 Lunch. Il SfMf. 

■■• ■ate, '13 fitcji,, 15 pbuble; 17. In»Hl. 20 . 
Lana, 22 : Rebuild, W 24 : Gue5S, M; 

■ : Truce, 27 preface, 28 Redress, 89,:.- 

;• Tress. IK) WN:1 Baffled, 2 llnen, 3, ; 

; ?.] Satchel, 4 Tactic, 5 Crate, 8 Bxittct,::;.: 

: 7 ; Serve, 12- nhr,’-44^MI; fo:'- 1 

;• . Unbpilbd, li ■ Neglect, J9' Llstensi 21 ; ,l 

, -AdEPt^ ^Z /RWor.; 2? frede, ?fl ; 

■ ;■ Evgdc,' - ' i;-.'. >- - ; '' . , v ’ 

: 2jt 


JEWELRy 


he Rimf! 

Creative Jewelry by BobFabai 
Original designs in gold 
17 Jana Rd., opp. City Hall 
Tel. 04-23 1032 


UETAm 


SERVICES 


& 

Sjr how 


HAVE YOUR COLOR FILMS 
PROCESSED IN 

4 tost one howl 


The only place In Itrael for 3B% larger : 
prints — 10x16 cm (4x8 India*) 

Slides — pro cut E-6 

TEL AViV JERUSALEM 

1 3D Dlzangoff St, 4 Ben Yahuda St. 
Tal. 03-247387 Tal. 02-231EB7 

Located also in 
Rlehon Lazlon and Kfar Seba 

Opart Sun.— Thun. 

8.30 am— 7 pm 

l Frl. fl.3(Jam-2pm 


APTS. RENTALS 



DON T INVEST 
RENT IN 

APA FOMENT HOUSE 
NET ANY A ’42276 

Phorn:: 063-31340 

Th<* high st;ind;»rd residence located right on the 
beach. Luxurious 2 'A room apartments with private 
phone. Hot water, central heating and service 
included in the rent. Choice of unfurnished fin is 
with minimum lease for one year, or fully 
furnished and serviced flats for minimum one 
calendar month duration. 

Pamphlet with detailed information available. 

1 Baruch Ham St., corner 26 Jabotinsky Ave. 


EILAT 


APTS. RENTALS 


■ - ,, v.A . 

. .. 

s ’ ‘ . ' '.'0,4 

\ aSSftisr. 1, ■■ i*. ■ 


YOU'LL ENJ6Y 
YOUR HOLIDAY 
. AT A fe^RGAIN . 
PRICE : 

*vji haye 48 studios a rtd apartments 
w/Hh'g-^rB bads.. : ; r " :■ : ■ 

Our/ prides Include rpom cleaning 
and dally towel changes,'- All studios 
ahd apartments, are fully furnished 
wlthi air conditioning, refrigerator, 
gas, kitchen utensils and telephones 
In the ropms. ' 

The apartments that ghro you . 
thf pleasure of fMlIog at homi 1 
With ibe advm'tagii of fiotol service .* 


CENTER (Mor fiantarj, 88 104 EILAT 
», 2007, t»).(b89l 78138 \ • , ’ 
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This Week in Israel 037532222 The Lead 

TEL AVIV RESTAURANTS TEL AVIV 


THE ORIGINAL 
ISRAELI 




r 1- • • 1 » • • -T 1 n .S 1 • '.i n\? my/. ’I ,| ■■ 

tifast 

THE CORNER 


KTT75 H DEU 

££? JEWISH DELICACIES 
AMERICAN STYLE 
\f from the Jewish 

mother's kitchen 

REASONABLE PRICES 
Tel Aviv, 317 Haysrhon St., 03-443884 

On presontatlon ot this ad.i 1 


• EILAT 

•HADAR, HAIFA 
>HERZLIVA (FREE TIME) 

• H AMASHBIR 
(DIZENGOFF CENTER) 

(KOSHER) 
•JERUSALEM 
(OPENING SOON) 
•KAZRIN 
•KIRIATEUEZER 

• RAMAT GAN 
(ALL THE BEST) 

(KOSHER) 

•rishon lezion 
•rosh pinna 
•TIBERIAS 
(KOSHER) 





Exclusive French Cuisine 


International Standard 
Rich, varied genuine 
French dishes 
Original French 
wines & liqueurs 
* Particular ambiance 
* Five - siar service 
* Soothing background 
music by an 
accomplished pianist 


Ifl COQUIUf 


The discriminate restaurant 
for discriminate people. 

82 Hayarkon St., 

Tel Aviv. 

Tel. 03-653638, 
655160, 659582. 



e C 

pl/fXKx* s>J 

I- WINCH RESTAURANT 


HAIFA 


Open for 
Lunch K Dinner 
BlJSINl.SS l UNCH : 

. only N.I.S. 17.00 
otcl. choice oJ wine 

Drink Coffee outside 
on the t err. ice. 
Under the management 
o( Antoine and P;hj|. 

7 6J lien Velurtki St. 

I ok 1 or reservations- 
(03) 234760 

RESTAURANTS 


Tht Man Famous Chinese Rasteurints in Haifa i ! 

PAGODA GHXN LUNG 

OPEN POR LUnCH & DINN6R. A| RtCOlilD ITIQNED 

1 Bat (Sal l jin Am ' 


1 Bat qeliiln Ave. 
Bat Oalim/HalU 
T«L 044524885 


NE TANYA 


■ • . ■ 120 Henwsi Ave: 

, :Centrpl Cornet Haifa 

L ■: . Tel. 1 04-3813W 



SERVICES 


W*I:1 


I COUPON 


+ GLASS 
OF WINE 




TEL AVIV: 72 Ibn Gvfrol St., 

MET ., IU . Oizangoff Center 
MljANYA: Atzmaout Square 

iBDMck . r.. Carmel Center 
JERUSALEM; MIdrachov 


TUXEDO 

1 Exclusive hall for special 
occasions and functions. 
"Grill restaurant 
for gourmet cuisine 
Kosher Lemehedrln 


Bet Hatextll, a Ksufman st. Til Aviv." 


TOURS 







,f. Weakepa ijedqiuiijn p^Vouth Fara 


L2 n ^. u ' v ' '5^H.w.irkon St. 03-2 7 1372 
‘JOliil, 221)8)0, 22501 7, 26331? 
Jerusalem; 3 Bct-Sira St. 07.-245*50 
Tiberias; 007-20330, 20550 


Galilee Torn 
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SAVION, Rchov Ben-Maimon, cor- 
ner of Aza, Jerusalem. Kosher. Cre- 
dit cards. 

ITS ONE of the work hazards of the 
cntic to be disappointed. The visit- 
ing world-famous tenor has passed 
the summit of his career; the young 
artist so full of promise at his last 
showing is still promising. Rare is it 
that a restaurant meal is really so 
piquant, as intriguing, as satisfying 
as one anticipates while one unfolds 
one s napkin - or even serviette. 

A li the more thrilling it is, then, to 
enjoy a first-rate meal in the least 
prepossessing of places. 

. The name: “Ragwort." (That's 
the translation of the Hebrew 
name). The place: the thin end of the 
wedge between two principal roads 
in a petit bourgeois quarter of the 
capital. Bare tables in a sparsely- 
ornamented courtyard right off the 
street. Ownership; a triumvir whose 
two partners have abandoned him. 

And then the curtain rose, as on 
the transformation scene in an old- 
time English pantomime. A young 
waiter born in Calcutta but with a 
smile from Cochin, covered our 
table with a cloth, presented ahand- 
some menu and stood by to give us 
advice, which we found helpful. 

Companion No.2 chose for hors 
i oe " v 7 t MW* to with fruit salad. 
No bluff here. Several fine slices of 
smoked turkey so delicate as to sug- 
gest smoked salmon, served wiui 
ample Helpings of sliced melon and 
pineapple. 

Companion-in-chief ventured a 
Far East cocktail. This was more of a 
mystery, but it turned out to be a 
kosher pratyn cocktail, its principal 
ingredient heing a Japanese dried 
fish ( zahayon in Hebrew) that' our 
waiter assured us tasted like prawns. 

It was refreshing. It is imported', 
particularly, perhaps, for penitents. 

pining for prawns past. 

■■■ I' °f course, chose soup, cucum- 
bersoup. The waiter saw. fit, ■proper- ' 
IJj to warn me that it, would be 
seized hot - that is, in temperature, 
not spiciness. This in itKlf was highly 
jUQusual. To compensate for the ab- 
sence of the normally mnlanivn^iih; 


fillet. 1 asked fora veal chop. 

Here was a major setback. I asked 
tor medium and was served rare. 
Companion wanted well-done nnd 
was given medium-rare. 

But nil three dishes were well- 
navoured. served neatly with chips 
(almost as good as home-made, 
although they were prepared from 
trozen chips), and a most tasty blend 
of sauteed french beans, mushroom 
and onion. A nice touch with the 
trout, served of course with 
almonds, was the prettily decorated 
half-lemon. All three of us were 
more than pleased. 

HOW OFTEN are one’s salivalory 
glands aroused by a succulent dish 
nnd left frustrated by its skimpiness. 
Here our aroused appetites were 
well-satisfied. What is more, each 
was happy with his choice, none 
envious of the others, even after 
sampling from the others’ dishes. 

Nevertheless, wc continued on to 
dessert - n limited but adequate 
choice. I, a chocolate mousse, 
creamy rich, the right amount of 
liqueur and not the least palatal 
deposit of cocoa powder. 

Both companions asked for ice 
with fruit salad. They received n 
substantial portion of parve creamy 
ice without a suggestion of margar- 
ine, probably containing neutral 
gelatine instead. The xnhul included 
tTesh pineapple. 

Well, nothing is perfect. Wc asked 
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; — wju^siiaaic ror. me ao- 

sence of the normally coolant quality 
Pfcucumbersoub, this dish tiad body 
, and considerably flavour, akiftV to 
asparagus ti though t.° -4 iy.- 
: ,Spurnihg;the;Sa V ion’schange^0m 
S5J- c 2 r ^ 1 cuisln ^ combrfn dnr 

ip-chief chose trout; fpr f hnn-m?irt 
gueSt. opted 

■Identifiable! op - the' ihehh :I only -aS 
being between the pibderate%r|fed.' 
.ordinary ; steak ^d/thb 


a, ' ,"r vyc asKeu 

for water. It failed to arrive. Asking 
agam, our waiter replied cheerily, 
No problem,” but there must have 
been one somewhere for it required 
a further request in order to get it. 
And he brought the dessert before 
second companion had finished her 
tft ® lcs sort who likes to 
reUsh each mouthful and mull it 
oyer, as though it were wine, before 
proceeding to the next. • 

I enjoyed the bulk of a carafe Of 
..red wine, Carmel Mizrachi' Carig- 
nan, quite rich enough for the veal. 
Companion drank orange juice. The 
DU if or tne three of us was NTS 91. 
Tne Savion's new chef is, without 
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„ a 7.7 a “vw tncr is, Wiuiom 
a doubt, a pro of the first order. The 
2 i°°o. was the best I have eaten away 
.jfrom home for a |ong,. lpng time. 
;i^ restaurant ideserves a larger 
■ * ■ rSff handful of Rehavia 

intellectuals who Were pur neighr 
j ; pours. \ v.:_ “• 

V . 'Incidental ly. thefe are blenty of 
4 ^; !^^ n f 1 d e: y ou don’t have to rely 
.oh _th6b Jerusalem night breeze to. 
i ,^ af f avv Hy ; :the. fumbs froift passing 
.> Vehicles, ;• - •. j j> T',;' V : ; Q- 


mil ■- WIPER, -.if. 
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03-7532222; TEL AVIV TOURS 


i « h m lacesies* 

TV& radio highlights Greer Fay Cnshm; 


Egypt 

DAILY BUS FROM 
TEL AVIV/JERUSALEM 
TO CAIRO 


One way $ 22 

Round trip $ 30 

TbI Aviv - Cairo ■ 

- Nuaba (Sinai) $38 


4 days from S 35 (No need to 
changa foreign currency at border) 
7 days Cairo • Aswan $ 299 
Nila cruise Luxor - Aswan 



WITH THE EXPERTS 
TO THE 

Far East* 

Special Air Tickets •* 
To: 

BOMBAY s 275 
BANGKOK , 370 
TOKYO 4 423 

*From Athens or Cairo 


FROM $323 

■No need to pay travel tax or surcharge 
[ ticket. Vlw to Egypt not necessary j 



141 l S n .® vlro1 Sl - < n «*t to Egyptian Embauy). 
Tal Aviv, Tal. (03) 457104, 5463075 
Tlx. IL MAZADA 371304 
L Jerusalem Branch: 20 Slilomalon 
Hamarka St. r Tel. (02) 24 9897 


mnzRDit 

tours . 



TEL AVIV 


CAR REHTALS 


A NEW SERVICE! ; 

Nowyou'ilbB "pampered" just likeabroacL; • 

SPECIAL LIMOUSINP SERVICE '■« 

fmm your doorstep ‘to the airport. • 

The best way to the airport J 

. • Contact. your travel agent. ; V : 5 

Limo usines available for transfers all overthp country/. ’! 


: tal^ limousineserviceL;S 


VIEWERS WHO turn on their tele- 
vision sets at 4 p.m. oil Friday lo 
catch the weekend magazine edition 
of Educational Television’s A New 
Evening, in which anchorman Dan 
Margaht and a guest interviewer 
discuss features in the newspaper 
supplements with the people about 
whom the stories are written, might 
care to tune in half nn hour earlier. 
Whoever can spare the time, will 
find it worthwhile to watch the dra- 
matization of The Bear, based on the 
story by American author William 
Faulkner, of an adolescent boy on 
his first bear-hunt. Viewers will 
share with the rookie hunter his 
fears, his excitement and his new- 
found courage... 

R.IVKA MICHAELI, moderator of 
last week’s Parly Time, appears at 
9.15 this evening in Summer Nights, 
a light entertainment programme 
devoted to top-drawer local talent 
such as Shlomo Bar-Abba, Muni 
Moushonov, Mikki Kam, Sandra 
Sadeh, Yona and Gali Atari and 
Arik Einstein. 

The film that follows at 10:15 
Straight Time is yet another variation 
of a well-worn theme of the difficul- 
ties confronting an ex-convinct on 
parole. No matter how much he 
wants to go straight, neither society 
nor his old friends will let him. It 
comes as no surprise that his resolve 
quickly weakens. Dustin Hoffman 
and Theresa Russell are the stars of 
this 1978 production based on the 
novel No Beast So Fierce by Edward 
Bunker, directed by Ulu Grosbard. 

THREE YEARS ago, the reforma- 
ion of the army entertainment 
troupes led to the television produc- 
tion Soldiers on the March, which 
wu screened for the first time on the 
30lh anniversary of Israel’s inde- 
pendence, The programme will he 
rcscrccned tomorrow at 9.20. The 
impressive list of entertainers in- 
cludes M in Aloni, Yardena Arazi, 

riVf 1 ? 1 * S - hula Chen ’ Hanan 

Goldblatt.Tuvia Tsafir, Oshik Levi 
Yizhar and Itamar Cohen, Lolik 

SjJT &* S,ei '! a . nd Yi S al Bashan. 
Yitzhak Graziant, whose name is 
synonymous with IDF entertain- 
ment, is the conductor. 






y the BEST PRICES IN 

REftTfl CAR 





IU ft TOUR* 



OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
-OPF SEASON PRICES 


$400 


. New jnodels. Radfo. Airport ar 
• hoigj dql Ivory ■' 

Uni# - get 8 Ires book 
THE ROGUE'S GUIDE TO ISRAEL 

SUflTOURI 

152 J-f AY! A|R KON ST. 

«• Hotels) 

’UMBBB* 


Eurolaur orovtues f*ao SS2S.S 
| transportation from your 
tj 0,w to its ofi.co & pack 
Possible lq return' car at' the airport 

only new models 

5"' \gPHQTQUii 
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THE BBC DRAMA Long Term 
Memory follows at 11 o’clock 
I Twenty-one years after his dis- 

: 0n h,s 40th birthday, 

Gerald Austin, suffering from amne- 
sia, is admitted to a nursing home. 
He is unable to provide any informa- 
tion about himself, but he hasa letter 
addressed to his wife, Joan, and with 

the Sa, r ation Arm y she is 

“ “ d ° wn - and she feels that she 
should go to see him. Herdaughter is 
bitterly opposed; her son too young 
Jo remember his father, is indiffe- 
rent. Joan follows the dictates of her 
conscience and goes to see Gerald. 
He recognizes her and wants to re- 
turn to hisfamily, hut she makes him 

toola?e aSgen , y M possib,e * tbal lt « 
There are unexpected sidelights to 
this moving leleplay, in which Pat-. 

anHPsru 1 0n ?PP ears as Gerald 

and Pat Heywood as Joan. 

? N J S H NDAY Sh, °mo Bar and His 
band, Habreira Hatjvit, entertain on 
Ed irauona 1 Tejevision with ethnic 
melodies, old-time favourites and 

RahSn P °- , l l u nS to the texf S of 
Ra^'sDavid Hassm and Moshe Ibn 

Ezra. Viewing timpts 4 p, ni. 

A fo ‘ l food lovers is fr store 

at 10:20 on Sunday.: In the weekly 
merary programme. t fie 

Quote, when threte Cook-book wri- 
ters will discuss their publications 


Two of (liciii are men: formei 
director-general of the Isiael Hrnad- 
casling Authority. Tommy Lapid. 
whose hook Paprika reeen’lly came 
off the press and Israel Aiiarom, 
author of a book on Chinese cook- 
ery. The third member of the panel is 
Nira Rousso, author of Secrets from 
the Kitchen. 

MORE THAN 5U years after it was 
written. Janies Hilton’s British clas- 
sic, Goodbye Mr. Chips, has been 
made into a TV serial by Barry Letts 
in association with the BBC. The 
first of (he three parts will be 
screened on Monday at 8 p.ni. 

Roy Marsdcn stars in the story of 
the English schoolmaster, Mr. Chip- 
ping, known loonc and all at Brook- 
field School as Mr. Chips. The story 
begins in 1880, when he arrives at the 
school as a nervous young master. 
Aftdr many years of teaching, he 
falls 111 love with a woman many 
years his junior. To everyone's sur- 

E rise, Katherine agrees to marry 
im, but she dies in childbirth. 

The boys in the school are his 
consolation. Mr. Chips becomes a 
surrogate father lo all of them and to 
some of the younger musters. A new 
headmaster tries to get rid of him but 
everyone rallies behind him, and in 
the end it is the headmaster who 
leaves. 

When Mr. Chips eventually re- 
tired after World War I, in which so 
many of his former pupils have lost 
their lives, it is to a house within sight 
and sound of his beloved school 
where until he himself dies he can 
still maintain his tradition of inviting 
new boys to tea. 

TUESDAY’S feature film on Edu- 
cational Television at 2: 15 is an Au- 
stralian production Wilde’s Domain. 

1 he plot centres in the public and 
private lives of three generations of a 
family of entertainment entre- 

Ffll S“y hashes are most 
resounding when the boss ot the 
enterprise imports a Russian ballet 
company. The film, directed by 
veteran Australian radio, screen and 

s ?«Vi?T 0n f lity i Charles Tin * wel1 . 
Vn!mh Tay c ! r ’ Jl ! ne Snlter * Martin 
Vaughan and Jeanie Drynan. 

A new children’s sbries. Touch 
Wood makes its debut at 5:30 011 
1 uesday. Combining puppet theatre 
with live characters, the first show is 
about a group of animals in the forest 
who want to form a rhythm band. 
They write a new song for the occa- 
sion and prepare a festive meal, but 

fi ° es . awry with ,he 'r 

plans. Fortunately, the unfiaggingly 
boisterous Tzippi Shavit a^3 her 

3Cr< S them nnd help to 

Yoram Pol^- PUppe,eer » 

STARTING ON WEDNESDAY at 
10.35 run- on ETV is the 14-part 
serial Newsboys about the adven- 

whn S H f n 8r ° Up 0fBri ^ sh Youngsters 
who deliver newspapers to make 

some pocket money. In the course of 
their rounds they come across all 
sorts of strange situations much in 
1 tye genre of Enid Blyton. ■ > 

On .Wednesday at 5:30 the fairy- 

tale, theatre will focus On Thumb?!!- 


; gaasgssBsssr 

Thumbehnais courted’ by a frog and 

suitors finding a prince, who is just 
the pght size to qlaim her heart. : = 


WITH Till- I.WM'ilON of 

w'l li' 1 i a 1 ,h i l ‘ on 

«« ilmvsifav night an- m ,, nc wav or 

•tnnllii'i ul.iiol t«» lv' Av. O nc 
iWnl'es tlu- u-hgioiis L arning ex- 
pu icik-e o| a group nl Km-sset Mem- 
1 hi> fmm iliveisr pnlui ia | parties 
. , uxpl,.u-s the J CW j s h 

it lentil ic.s of live young p»ip| c w |,„ 

t clnie I he mse Ives as secularists; and 
the iliiul is Leonard Bemsicin’s first 
symphony. Jenmiah. Bernstein 
himsell coiitlueis the Israel Philhar- 
monic oiehesti a with soloist Christa 

l 9 l!| W ^ 1,4 n,l,,, “ ,slMl ,,K ' work in 
llsha Be' A v programmes etiiilinue 

tin ring I liur.sdiiy’s daylight hours un- 
til (»:3t) (i.in. when Arabic program- 

mes Ai 5:3tl, Avrahant 

Burg ami ITie/ci Sliauss iliscuss 
with young people the impact of 
history on contemporary life-styles 
ami where religious observance and 
ideology stand in relation lo current 
eve ills. 

A THRLL-.-PAUT documentary 
series. The Flight of the Condor, 
Marls on Thursday at 9:30. Con- 
ceived and produced by Michael 
Andrews, the production shows a 
condor’s eye -view of a landscape of 
indescribable beauty and contrasts, 
ranging from the iec caps and gla- 
ciers of Patagonia lo the driest desert 
m the world. 

While making the scries, Andrews 
drove almost ftO.lJDl) kilometres 
across the South American conti- 
nent and made 60 flights to mountain 
ranges, forests, volcanic craters and 
desert plains. 

Southern Africa has the richest 
and most diverse of animul popula- 
tions and Andrews brings many of 
these exotic air, land and sea crea- 
tures into your living mom. Each of 
the three episodes is of 50 minutes 
duration. 

*^l. uf this column has 

taken me to task for indirectly com- 
plaining about too much sport on 
ITV. His amendment to the com- 
plaint is too much of the same sports. 
He s sick and tired of the prominen- 
ce given to football and basketball in 
comparison lo tennis and athletics. 
He would like to see more track and 
Held sports, more swimming, hock- 
ey .baseball, softball, volleyball, etc. 
He s not suggesting that more screen 
time be given to sport. What lie is 
recommending is that ITV’s sports 
department cut the cake in more 
equal slices, so rhat every kind of 
sport is given coverage. Haim Yavin, 
please take note. 

WITHIN THE framework of Israel 
Radio s jubilee celebrations, a num- 
per of programmes on different sub- 
jects will attempt, to the extent that 
it is feasible in a condensed time- 
span, to cover the 50-year history of 
radio in this country. Voices and 
memories from the past will be 
broadcast tomorrow on Network 
Two at 1 1 :05 a.m. The broadcast will 
continue till 1 p. m , 

Ezra. Dagan and Miriam Gavrieli 
star in tomorrow's midday radio dra- 
ma on The Voice of Music, In the 
Madow of Darkness. The play, by 
Roll Schneider, focuses on the 
strange relationship between Men- 
del Horowitz and Anna Sawickg. He 
. is a Polish Jew, she a Polish gentile, 
and the period is that of the Nazi 
domination of Europe. Anna saves 
Mendels life and due to the cir- 
cumstances of their union there is a 
dramatic and psychological inter- 
dependenw which might not exist if 
tVleridel s fatc were not in Anna’s 
2JJ ,d *- The play was translated by 
snurnlo Tanai and directed by Nis- 
simKinche. ’■ . □ ■ 
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“FORGET THE MEETING, 
WE’VE GOT A DEAL; 


















k Hmera?t!” — 

\fote commimicalkm system 
whSch amts you 
Electronic Key System or regular 
telephone exchange, according to your 
requirements, available to you through a 
variety of convenient payment 
arrangements. 


“Emerald’ 1 ’ — 

the time saver that wMjtpIke 
y^ufr business moire efficient 
Emerald’s features, facilities and 
flexibility place the system far ahead of 
its competitors. 
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{jerhaps fopr spades.' (Another 
clue was his failure to " balance" 
in the pass-out position: that could 
De Jtt 01 5 t0 mean l ^at his strength 
and length was in opponents’ suits. 

iJl 8 ^ ^ as case, perhaps he 
coiiid be saueezed in the majors, and 
forcep id dye up one of his potential 
wiimers. TThat could best be done 
w»th the help of West, the intended 
vtcuih s partner. .* •/..>" ' : 

• So declaret led a small club, 
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This Week in Israel -Till This Week in Israel -TW 


03-7532222 TEL AW MUSEUMS M 03 75 32222 TEL Am MUSEUMS 

®1 the tel aviv museum ■ - Beth Hatef utsoth 


27, King Saul Blvd., Tel. (03) 297361! Information ft Box Offloai (03) 261267. 
VISITING HOURS* Sun.—' r hurt. io am— 2 pm. 5—9 pm; Sat 11 am— 2 pm. 
7—10 pm. Friday elated. 


EXHIBITIONS 

ISRAELI SUMMER 

A naw and anlaroed (election and new aoquleltlont from the leraall Art Collec- 
tion. 

EDVARD MUNCHt DEATH, LOVE AND ANXIETY. A ealaetlon from the 
Collection of Edvard Munch Print* donated by Charlat ft Evelyn Kramer, New 
•York. 

PRINT INTO PKINT. Work* by Six Israeli Artlets: Abramson, Gerthunl, 
Lifthltz, Kadlahmen, Schmidt, Tumarkin. 

FRANK STELLA— HAD GAOYA. A serial of Prints after El Lissltzky. 

A SELECTION FROM THE MUSEUM'S COLLECTION. 

CINEMA 

“SHOAH" (Franca 1974-1986, 8J4 hours. In color, German, Polish, English 
Greek, Yiddish, Hebrew, with English and Hebrew subtitles). Claude Lanzmonn'i 
masterpiece. 


Soreening hours this weeks 

PART I PART U 

Frl. Aug. 8 at 10 am. 9un.-Tue. 

Sat. Aug. 9 at 6 pm. Wed. no sc 

Sun.-Tua. Aug. 10-12 at 1 pm. Thurs. Aui 

Wed. Aug. 13 at 1 pm. Frl. Aug. 1 

TICKETS ARB NOT BOLD FOR ONE PART ONLY. 


PART U 

Sun. -T ub. Aug. 10-12 et 12.30 pm. 
Wed. no screening. 

Thurs. Aug. 14 at 6.30 pm. 

Frl. Aug, 15 at 10 am. 


1: ■ 










HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 

6 Tarsat St., Tel.i 299760. Visiting hour*! Sun.— Thurs.i 10 am— 1 pm; 5— 7 pm. 
Sat.s 1 1 am— 2 pm. Friday closed. 

NEW EXHIBITION: 

Adolf Looes Architecture and oasign. The exhibition waa made possible through 
the generous support ol the British Friends of the Art Museums In Israel. 


TEL AUIV 


(hKmM&ji 

PIONEER WOMEN V / . 

Tourist Department 1 

Morning Tours I 

Call for reservations: I 

Tel Aviv: Hutedrut Headquarters ■ 
93, Arlosoroff Street 
Tel. (03) 210791, 431B41 . | 

Jerusalem. 17, Strauss SI. i 
Tel. 102) 244878 1 

Haifa: Tol. (04) 841781 oxt. 241 . | 

/TT^v Sea the inspiring work of I 
f ltt \ Pioneer Woman in . 

Social Service Institutions 
\ V fy throughout Itraal // 


SERVICES 



Jwefflm ' 
Selim 
and Uaiu&i 


f DESIGNING 

J AND 

manufacture 

OF HAND MADE JEWELLERY. 
QUARTZ WATCHES. GIFTS. 

DIAMOND SETTINGS 
MOSTLY 18 CARAT GOLD 
AND DIAMONDS. 

71 Allenby St. Tel Aviv 
Tel. (03) 298213.298834 j 
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Nahum Goidmann Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting Hours: Sun., Mon., Tubs., Thurs., 10 am— 5 pm. Wed.: 10 am— 7 pm. 
Friday: 10 am— 2 pm. Saturday: closed. 

Guided tours must be pre-arranged (9 am— 1 pm). 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT AND CHROMOSPHERE - THE MAIN ASPECT OF 
JEWISH LIFE IN THE DIASPORA, PRESENTED THROUGH THE MOST 
ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO/VISUAL TECHNIQUES. 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. FROM CARTHAGE TO JERUSALEM — The Jewish Community of Tunlr. 

2. PASSAGE THROUGH CHINA, the Jewish Communities of Herbin, Tientsin 
and Shanghai. 

EVENTS 

1. Screening of the film “Liberation of Auschwitz". The film documents the 
liberation of the DBath Camp by the Soviets in the period between January 
and February 1646. Dir.: Dr. Irmgard von zur Muhlen. Producer: Bangt 
von zur Muhlen. Source: Chronos-Film GmbH, Berlin, W. Germany. The film 
is in English with Hebrew subtitles. Sun. August 10, at 8 JO pm. 

2. “Ziona - the Zionist Congresses", the story of the development of the 
Zionist Movement from the end of the 19th century, from the 2nd Aliya 
until the end of 1984. This W.Z.O, film was produced by United Studios 
and has boen translated into several languages. Screening a( the Spanish 
version. Mon. August 11, at 7 pm, 

3. * Study evening In Yiddish, to mark 34 years since the assassination of the 

Yiddish writers in the Soviet Union. In cooperation with the World Council 
for Yiddish and Jewish Culture. Participants: Bunim Haller, Avraham Lis. 
Moderator: Mordechai Halamish. Reading of Excerpts: Hedassa Kaetin. 

Tubs. August 12, at 8 pm. 

4. "ZELIG", Woody Allen's satire film. Starring: Woody Allan, Mle Farrow, 
Dir.: Woody Allen. In English with Hebrew subtitles. Thurs. Aug.14.et 830 pm. 
Admission fee: NIS 330, for members of Friends Association NIS 2.20. 


For sale at Belt Hatefutsoth: 

A special illustrated wall calendar picturing Jewish folk an. 
The calendar was produced In cooperation with Tumowsky's Art, 
Price: NIS 22.60 (postage: NIS 0.60). 

The calendar may be purchased at the sales desk et the Museum, 
or by mail. Mail order please write to Public Relations Dept. 
P.O.B. 39369, Tel Avlv61392. Please enclosed cheque payable to 
Beth Hatefutsoth. 


Bath Hatefutsoth is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University (Gate 2) 
Klausnar St. Ramat Aviv. Tel.: 03-426161. Buses: 13, 24. 25, 27, 46, 49, 74, 
79. 274, 572. 


TEL AVIV 


SERVICES 




ERbiE Sams 


A PRIVATE MWBIRSClUB i. RfSTMlRANT 


MENU 

Avqudo. Sea lust and Aspawgus Cock Mil 
coaled ineHght Brandy wire o 
or 

trash Mushroom Salad 
vsltha dressing of Fine Herbs. Apple Vinegar. 
ga/Dc and oil 
or 

Seiecccrt Pal* of (he Dsy 

* * * 

Sauteed bmeewe with Tarragon 
cocked wrth WNie Wine end Mushrooms 
or 

Sauteed Entrecote with Peppw Sauce 
• w 

Elliei of Bed Siraganod 
01 

Ducking Qaied with Honey. Red Wine and Guile 
. or 

Pan- riled Seabaai Steak 

served with a Savoury Lemon end Capet Topping 
- All Main Dishes are served with fresh Seasonal 
Vegetables and Do latoes 
ir * * 

Poached rears In Red Wfrie i 
urtfiily seasoned will) Ckinamon. served vMth 
. . Almond Sauce 

or 

Rich Chocdiue Mousse laced with 5abra 


o 


UR SUPERB 
l^mURANT SERVES 

gffc 

■ 




FrMlFiult Salad 
** * 

■ Coffee . 
** * • 


Price I 30 IS. per person hdudlpg YAT and unlimited 

a FULL A LA CAKIt MENU AVAILABLE 


tXdtlN®OC^MM£ 
OF SPLCjBVEf^AND 
WHERE 

GOESC0SlTILpE\. ’ 
EARLY HjipRS OMHE\ . 
MORN*- , 7 } . . \ ■■ 

FOR RESERVATIONS 

TILi 03*651 111* HERBEE SAMS - 

92 HERBERT SAMUEL ST, , 

(ON THE PROMENADE, 

IN THtYAMII HOTU) TEL AVIV * 








'The Israel Experience" See It All 
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Pro lEIiiSSIli 


WRAP YOURSELF 
IN I5RAELI 
WARMTH. LUSH 
ELEGANCE 
INNOVATIVE 
DESIGN. 
MASTER LV 
EXPERTISE 
BACKED BY 
CENTURIE5 OF 
TRADITION. AND 
PRICED BELOW 
EXPECTATIONS. 
ISRAELI FURS. 


Wva ASA TOURIST. 
teV'j VOUR ISRAELI 
8*V% FUR IS LOCALLY 
TAX FREE AND 
EXEMPT FROM 
E& *f CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S. AND EEC 


SEIZES 


warn 




PRIVATE NURSE / 
AT HOSPITAL & / ( 
AT HOME / P 

ESCORTS FOR ( ) 
MEDICAL \> 

PURPOSES 

ESCORTS FOR , 
ORGANIZED TOURS 

VARIED MEDICAL 
TREATMENT 

24-HOUR SERVICE; 







This Week in Israel *Th 

03 7532222 TEL AVIV SERVICES 


Th6flf VO Naomi Doudai 


THE SUICIDE by Nikolai It. 
Erdmunn. Direr led liy Mir all 
l.ewensnliii. Translation by Eimd 
Manor. Sets anti Costumes by Yael 
l'nrdess. Music by Kail Kadish/on. 
Beers he bn Municipal Theatre. 

HERE, as predicted, we have the 
second of the summer season's satir- 
ical revivals, this time at Beersheba. 
The Suicide, remote as it is in most 
respects from MumJy's Muslnd, is 
another period piece that has trouble 
in transferring itself to our time and 
place. Nikolai Erdmann, horn in 
191)2. is a rediscovered Soviet play- 
wright who. though suppressed 
throughout (lie Stalinist regime, sur- 
vived physically, if not artistically, 
till he was hX - a ripe old age, by 
Stalinist standards, for the “refuse- 
niks'' of his time. Suivival seems lo 
have been the name of his game. 

Despite the title, it is. too, the 
theme (hat inspires this play. It is 
Russia of the late Twenties. The 
limes are troubled, the Revolution 
still on the rocks, Semyon Semyono- 
vich (Dov Reiser), one of the new 
unemployed, in deep depression, 
threatens suicide. His wife, Maria 
Utkanovna {Lint Gurcii), ami his 
mother-in-law, Serafima Liniehna 
(Miriam Gabrieli), are two simple 
souls who live in constant terror of 
his carrying out his threat. 

Their efforts to prevent his doing 
so are foiled by members of the new, 
disillusioned intelligentsia, the demi- 
mondes , the discredited Pravoslav 
Church, and other malcontents who 
hear of his intention. T hey idealize 
his one-man mission, ami exploit it 
to their own private and political 
ends. In pursuit of their purpose, 
they proceed to make of his contem- 
plated suicide a i im.vc ci'h'brc, anti of 
him himself a prospective martyr to 
their common crusade against au- 
thority. 

AS THE FATEFUL hour of this 
self-appointed self-immolation 
approaches, his randy, more mater- 
ialistic neighbour. Alexander Vetro- 
vich Kulabtishkin (Hugo Yarden), 
coaxes his fashionable followers into 
giving Semyon a great banquet, a 
sort of symbolic Last Supper, to be 
followed by a state funeral. 

Our Simple Simon is Haltered out 
of his mind to find himself the hero 
of the hour. He eats and drinks and 
generally makes merry. Bui come 
the day and hour to do away with his 
unworthy self, he hesitates: sudden- 
ly the hand that holds the trigger 
falters. 

Something has happened to hold 
him back, something stronger than 
depression, melancholy, disillusion, 
or the idealistic dictates of the intel- 
ligentsia. An elemental force has 
struggled to the surface and flashed a 
last-minute message: Man’s only 
goal, the only means by which he can 
give meaning to his life, is - to go on 
living. 

THE SHAFTS of satire, so during 
and dangerous in Stalin’s time, may 
still have something strong to say to 
contemporary Russian immigrants 
sitting in the audience at Beersheba, 
even if for most of us the allusions 
have largely lost their meaning. 
Nonetheless, with its lively farce, 
fast-sprung stereotypes and comic 
caricature, the play might still have 
made good summer entertainment, 
had it been better staged . 

This is no aspersion on the acting, 
which on (he whole was lively and 
full of larks. Dov Reiser's Semyon is 
a farcical figure, unfailing in energy 
and verve. Miriam Gabrieli and 
Hugo Yarden, whose performance 
in comedy is at all times exciting and 
exhilarating, also stand out. Rozina 
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Femme fatale with a flair: Ho: am Kami * ■ >.v, as ( U opana Martinovna, with 
Dnv Reiser as Semyon Semyonovich in The Suicide. 


Kambos as Cleopatra Maximovna 
rises to the role of femme fatale with 
real flair, and together with Maigalit 
Slender (Margarita Ivanovna) and 
Anal Vakstnan (Raissa Filipovna) 
tleshes out the action with Hushes of 
fun and frolic and more than a glim 
of glamour. 

Beersheba has a cadre of fine 
comic actors. They do their best lo 
make from this intractable material 
an evening of acceptable summer's 
entertainment. But why, one has to 
ask, do they have to try so hard? 

ONCE AGAIN, the choice of play 
really beats me. The only reason for 
its resurrection that l can sec is in 
some tenuous connection that exists 
in the minds of the Beersheba man- 
agement, between the Russian post- 
revolutionary Twenties, and the 
situation in Israel at the present day. 
Byt isn’t it pushing things a bit far to 
find a parallel between the unem- 
ployed Semyon and sacked Atn 
veterans; between our recalcritant 
rabbinnte and the sly Pravoslav 
priesthood; or between'the Menshe- 
vik malcontents and our own Yefei 
Nefesh, Beautiful People - not 
forgetting the small-time Soviet spe- 
culators and black marketeers, and 
our morally bankrupt bankers, im- 
moral merchants ana other manipu- 
lators? The parallel is, on the whole, 
not only far-fetched but improbable. 
So what point can there be to this 
revival? 

The answer is in moments of au- 
thentic period ambience, when the 
flnmboyant farce verges on some- 
thing near the lyrical. These are 
moments when flights of fancy and 
imagination with a flavour of true 


Russian fantasy shine ill tough the 
original text anil counteract to some 
extent the sens.- of anachronism. 

Moving as tii.il may he, however, 
•t is not enough to make the play 
slam I on it?, own a*, conic input ary 
cnlcitnimueni. l or dial, much mure 
is needed. To he exact, much nuuv 
than (lie meagre i at ion of music (one 
lonely guitar), song (one cioaky 
chorus), and dance (a brief glimpse 
of the #< 7 'rik. oi was it the Knzalski'!) 
offered here. 

In short, this cjmice of eohwebhed 
situations, this fclmn to old gripes 
and grievances, the malaise of a now 
archaic circle ol Muscovite malcon- 
tents, remains a conundrum. Why 
not let bygones be bygones or better 
still, bring up and illuminate the 
burning issues of our lime? 

OR FOR THAT’ matter, Beershe- 
ba’s? So much drama lies buried 
deep down in the desert, ns well as in 
the history of the one-time dusty 
Turkish outpost. Why not dig for it. 
its mysteries and myths, ns far back 
as Father Abraham," if need be? 

So much more entrancing material 
is wailing there to take wing in the 
wondrous, cool desert night. 

And talking of temperature, in- 
stead of immuring itself and its audi- 
ence inside Siberian air- 
conditioning, why does Beersheba 
Theatre not take itself outside, and 
piny under the canopy of the desert 
sky? Does the heat of the day stifle 
its imagination? 

On nights like these, to talk or 
suicide like a lot of lemmings! Even 
if it ail culminates in comic celebra- 
tion, I usk you, in that limpid, 
crystal-cool air, how can they? a 
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MeirRonnen 


NOT EVERYTHING exhibited in ;i 
museum is good. Nut cvciyiliing 
designed by a designer is handsome, 
useful o» even easy to keep clean. 
These thoughts oecui to one while 
visiting the new display of items from 
the Israel Museum's permanent col- 
lection now on view at its I’alevsky 
Design Pavilion (the Pavilion itself is 
hard to find, for its old entrance from 
theSpcrtus Gallery has been moved 
from one end to the other and you 
now have to make a U-turn via the 
entrance to the Zacks- Avramov 
pavilion; the directional arrow in the 
Spertus Gallery points the other 
way, even if in theory the direction is 
correct. Bad design). 

Part of the design display is de- 
voted lo the development of the 
typewriter from its earliest days; 
then, as now, it was an object of 
sculptural efficiency. The new 
Olivetti is of a simple elegance of 
form and colour. A huge display of 


Japanese posters points up the dan- 
gers of relying solely on geometric 
forms; the only ones that stick in 
your mind arc those employing vivid 
human imagery - and humour. A 
Japanese poster for bed linen com- 
bines seductive female images from 
Titian, Ingres, Goya and Picasso, a 
change from seeing Western artists 
pinch Japanese ukiyo-e images. 

The lamps, trolleys and some of 
the chairs in the rest of tUe display 
are the sort of over-designed things 
that look good in museums of mod- 
em art ana nowhere else. But there 
are also some simple metal-net 
chairs that arc airy and comfortable, 
designed by America's Harry Bcr- 
toia, who was chiefly a sculptor. 

The most fascinating show cur- 
rently at the Museum is the treasure 
trove from the Valley of Ilinnom 
(written about in The rosl Magazine 
several weeks ago) with its amulets 
containing the priestly blessing, all 
beautifully displayed in die Library 
J’oyer. Modern designers should 
look long at the simple but splendid 
jewelrv. And still on view in the 
adjoining Spertus Gallery are the 
^ Qn dcnul works on paper from 
Jne Museum’s excellent graphic col- 
lection, covering the entire post- 
renaissance history of western art. 

Due to open at the Israel Museum 
hus week was the big retrospective 
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Japanese poster for bed-linen ad 
( Israel Museum). 
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Maureen Fain: watercolour 
(77cm Artists House). 

of the. work of Israeli artist Moshe 
Gershunl, who has figured promin- 
ently at the Museum ever since Igal 
Zalmonu became curator of Israeli 
art: Also going on view is a show by 
U.S. “message-media” artists Jenny 
Holzer and Barbara Knigcr. The 
shows will be reviewed next week. 

STUDENTS WHO imitate the man- 
nerisms of their masters pay them 
the ultimate compliment, but it is to 
no avail for a teacher to allow them 
to do so. Joseph Hirsch, professor 
emeritus of drawing at the Bcznlcl 
Academy, now tenches privately. I 
have never heard any of his students, 
Bczalel and private, ever offer any- 
thing but the highest praise for him 
us a teacher or as a human being. 
Too many of them, however, leave 
his studio with all the hallmarks of 
his style and compositional devices. 
Such n case is Maureen Fain (b. 
South Africa, 1944, here since 1969) 
who earlier studied in Durban and 
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Amiram Stadler: watercolour (Jerusalem Artists House), 


l."liil,*u Mu* \vi >i k>. prim. nil) ;r. .in 
illii:.lr.i|iti niul porimii puintci: Ivr 

*»i)s ,uul waicuulimis in this n|h»w 

arc all li»nn the List thico m f,,m 
>V 'is flic \\:i it* i culi mis me t'citci 
hitiullcit limn the oils Inn weaker in 
coKmi Imninmv. Some »*( the «»iK aic 
quite well bnmghi off. Iml many aic 
also cuddled with I lit schisms, or 
affected with by colour problems. 
Nevertheless. Fain has dash, spirit 
and a feel for character. 

Rather more subtle - and much 
warmer in colour and spirit - are the 
formalised watercolour landscapes 
and still life by Am hum Stadler (h. 
Israel, 1950) a TV staffer who has 
studied at Bczalel night courses and 
with local painters. He is also a 
bundle of influences, from Zaritsky 
down, but has a good feeling for 
colour and knows the value of some- 
times working on toned paper. Like 
America's John Marin, nc turns 
parts of the luudscnpc into sweeping 
compositional lines or thick strokes 
of colour, using the details in an 
abstract manner and without nig- 
gling, save in a few overpainted 
passages “corrected" in body col- 
our, a device that rarely adds any- 
thing to a water-colour out of control. 
StadleT is hit or miss, but his hits me 
a real pleasure; and even his misses 
have merit. 

The third of the trio at this venue is 
Dan Grossman (b. Israel, 1945) a 
Bezalel graduate and art teacher 
who is a skilled foundryman. His 
metal castings of expressionist and 
semi-abstracted figurines seem little 
different from those seen in previous 
shows. Best are the pairs of wrest- 
lers. Grossman seems locked into his 
own form of mannerism. (Jerusalem 
Artists House). Till Aug. 20. 

THE ALON Gallery, which has 
given the Capital some of its liveliest 
shows over the last few years, is 
closing down. It is going out not with 
a bang, but with something of a 
whimper. Oils and watercolours by 
veteran painter Ruth Arlon are com- 

K etent and occasionally charming, 
ut not at all the high-powered 
avant-garde stuff that has occa- 
sionally shown up at (his venue. 
Arion’s best pictures are sttmi (ink) 
paintings, if over-much in the Far 
East tradition, right down to the red 
signature stamps. Of the oils, I liked 
the little formalised still life from 
1975. (Alon Gallery, cnr. 51 Pal- 
mach.JTem). Till Aug. 20. □ 


No future 
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Pamela Levy: oil on can vers (Tel Aviv Museum). 


Summer 

selection 

Gil Goldfine 


“ISRAELI SUMMER,’’ a reshuf- 
fled and expanded exhibit of 169 
works by 101 artists from the Israeli 
collection at the Tel Aviv Museum, 
is a rewarding show for several 
reasons. First, it provides a cross- 
section of local developments since 
the Rubin-Gutman-Castcl school 
laid the foundations in the early *20s. 
Secondly, the curators have allowed 
themselves the luxury of hanging 
several pieces by certain artists as 


they have with a dozen special re- 
cently acquired drawings by Danzi- 
ger. In addition , because of the sheer 
quantity of painting and sculpture, 
one can, without concern, be selec- 
tive, enjoying some things whle 
skimming others. 

The exhibit has been divided chro- 
nologically; and after a healthy start 
of Erelz Yisrael painters one notices 
few changes in the New Horizons 
and post WWII periods, the Zarits- 
kys and Streichmans as Lyrical as 
ever. It is in the contemporary seg- 
ment, spread about in the Zacks 
Hall, that one is grabbed by the 
vitality and variety of the personal 
approaches and visual statements. 


Angela Levine 


IT SEEMS that the organizing commit- 
tee of artists from Haifa and the 
North met with a lukewarm response 
when an exhibition Entitled “The 
Year 2000’’ was mooted. Of the 
350-strong membership, only five 
are participating; and the work of 
only one, Ychezklel Tcsler, is direct- 
ly rclRted to the subject. The rest, 
exhibiting a motley and mediocre 
collection of drawing, painting and 
sculpture, appear to have merely 
appended futuristic titles to existing 
works. Tesler’s most successful 
effort (out of the five paintings he is 
showing) resembles a large medieval 
map of the world, with Jerusalem at 
the centre o£the universe. In place of 
traditional renderings of the Four 
Winds with bulging cheeks, Tesler 
has introduced sputniks and rockets 
drawn in pastels. Paper cut-outs de- 
picting symbols of war and the Holo- 
caust, together with the repetitive 
use of the word "Shalom”, come 


across ns a sincere, if simplistic, pleu 
by the artist for peace. 

At the same venue, the exhibition 
“White on White’’ has attracted a 
more inspired group of artists. 
Bound by the limitations, all six 
exhibitors have expressed them- 
selves more than adequately through 
their choice and manipulation of 
materials and textures. Ora Lahnv- 
Shaltiel displays particular ingenuity 
in the creation of reliefs, sculpture 
and masks built up from handmade 
or reconstituted paper, processed 
and treated according to her specific 
requirements. Laura Bacar, a guest 
artist from Beershebn, also produces 
her own hand-made paper, achiev- 
ing some very delicate, grainy efforts , 
with the incorporation of grasses and 
leaves. Nurit Cednrbaum utilizes a 
variety of "poor” materials, from 
rope to cotton rags, to create a range 
of witty and robust reliefs, sculpture 
and window frames, featuring 
grotesque human faces. Moshe San- 
dovsky shows some elegant, semi- 
abstract maquetles based on the re- 
clining human form. A cool and 
aesthetically refreshing exhibition 
for a hot summer's day. (Artists’ 
house, Haifa). Till Aug. 20. □ 


But 'like every exhibit that spans 
decades and included the maximum 
that space will allow, there arc 
bound to be gaps or over-stuffed 
barrels, where qualified individuals 
have been rejected while others 
"heavily” included. The proportion 
of painting to sculpture is another 
problem, the latter consistently tak- 
ing a sad second place in both quanti- 
ty and quality. 

Included in the “Israeli Summer” 
are several splcnded new acquisi- 
tions, including a rare Strcichman 
from the ’50s, two late Zaritskys, 
and canvases by Mishori, Schweoel 
and Pamela Levy. Worth a visit. (Tel 
Aviv Museum, King Saul Blvd., Tel 
Aviv.) 

THIRTEEN graduating students 
from the Photography Department 
of the Bezalel Academy in Jeru- 
salem have mounted the kind of 
exhibit that demands immediate and 
serious consideration. Packed with 
interesting imagery from realistic 
(non-documentary) figurative narra- 
tions to symbolic montages and exo- 
tic still-life based on psychic 
meanderings or family memorabilia, 
the variety of black-and-white and 
coloured prints indicate professional 
instruction based on independent 
and creative freedom, within a 
framework that doesn't discount the 
importance of technical knowledge 
and performance. Some indications 
are Eva Streitner's painterly 
approach to wilted roses on pale 
satin; Deborah Chalchuck-Shanl's 
blurred female figure adjusting her 
shoe in the shadows of a darkened 
park lane; Sergio Hurvltz's elegant 
uower arrangement with surreal 
plastic geometry, Elal Aghov's 
‘memory lane” scrapbooks; sado- 
masochistic mont&jges by lion Basur 
and Orna Gazlt's fine baroque sense 
for balancing striking compositional 
elements (flowers, furniture and in- 
teriors) with dramatic lighting. A 
good start for beginning profession- 
als. (Maimad Visual Art Gallery, 27 
Pinsker, Tel Aviv.) Till Aug. 21. 

PAUL KOR has returned with de- 
licately rendered pencil-and- 
watercolour figurative illustrations. 
Kor’s theme revolves around a re- 
curring figure costumed in pastel- 
shaded harem pants, chest bare and 
sporting a floppy Dickensian top 
hat. Kor has relegated to this Hmbi- 

g uous figure the responsibility of 
eing the Almighty’s rep on earth, 
having to comprehend the human 
predicament in a technocratic, com- 
puterized world, from childhood 
through maturity. The cypher Is 
assisted by a stiff mannequin, in stiff 
gestures. It’s all rather obvious and 
transparent, from the storyboard to 
the painterly execution. (1392 Gal- 
lery, 13 Hadolfin, Jaffa.) Till Aug. 
25. n 




Cinemas 


JERUSALEM 


HKIT AG RON Ttl, 247587 

I'll - 2: TARGET 
1-n 4: I 1 IK FALCON AND 
Till: SNOWMAN 
vn 7: JS. Ill .AZ1NG SA HULKS 
:-S:il . •»:.%! I III. LORD OK 
11 IK RINGS 

Sal 12 1 1 minimi it: STRIPES 




EDISON Tel. 221444/5 

(ilhwcrk 

TEEN WOLF 

Sul. 9:JII 

\Vki-fcila>s 1:30. 7.Jil.9 : jii 

linV’lAKKSUItl. 
Wci-kiLiy-t 11 a m 



IIAUIRA Td. 232366 

Vil ■1:311 

Wivl.ii.iv> 4.3(1. 7.1S.‘J..VJ 

RICOCHET 


i ii. - i hui ni.ui 
KUNY I.EMU. IN CAIRO 


KKIR Tel. 242523 

MONEY PIT 

Sal. U; HI 

Weekdays -I -In. 7: HI. 9:J(l 

N[|,S IIOI.GKHKON AND 
THE. Will) GKKSE 
Weekday*. 1 1 .i.m 


MITCHELL Tel. 2 2795 (I 

SECRET ADMIRER 

Sal. '* 311 

Wiel.lnys l:.Hi.7:.hl.'l.Hl 


mmmm 


SALVADOR 

Sat. 9: 15 

Weekdays 7: 1 5. *30 


PKTK’S DRAGON 
Fri. UUllj.ni. 
Weekday* HMD a m 4.5:3ft 


OR ION OR I Tel. 222914 

4th week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Silt. 8:50 

Weekdays 3, ft, H:5ft 
Meuse note screening hours 

ROMANCING THE 
STONE I 

Weekdays 10:3 1 a. m. 


OR ION OR 3 Tel. 222914 

4lb week 

KARATE KID 11 

Sal. 1:30 

Weekdays 10:30, 4:311. 7, 0:30 


Tel. 224733 

6tbweefc 

POLICE 
ACADEMY IU 

Sat. 9:30 

Weekdays 4:30. 7:30, 9:3(1 


KUIS Tel.234704 

MIRACLES 

Sal 9:30 

Weekdays 4: HI. 7:30. 9:30 

Weekdays 10:30 am. 

* INDIANA JONES 
AND THE TEMPLE 
OK DOOM 

SKMADAR Tol. 633742 

7lh «wk 

PRIZZE’S HONOR 

Sal. 'J: 15 

, Weekdays 7 ,'h IS 

SMALL AllbmiRiuM 

BINVKNRl HA’UMA 

Tol. 225309 

3rd week , 

KISSOFTHE 

SPIDERWOMAN 

. ; •. sm y ..to . '• . 

WeekdAs 7:15.9:311 


ALLENHY Tel. 65782U 

4lh ueek 

GONE WITH 
THE WIND 

Fri. 10. Sal. H:Jtl 
Weekdays 4:3U. ¥•: 1 5 


BLIT LEISSIN 
34 Wci/.inuiinSf. Tel. 216653 

LOST IN 
AMERICA 

Fri. 2:3lip.ni.. 1 1:15p.m. 

Sal. 11:15 p.m. 

Siiii..M»n .Tiie.7:l5.«J:.1il. 11:15 
Muir. 9:3ft. II: 15 


HEN-YKHUDA Tel. 222759. 

2nd week 

FUNNY FARM 

l-Ti. I< ■ fi.m . 12 
Sal. 7 '3H, 9; 111. 11:311 
Weekdays 5, 7 . 111 . ‘i.lii 


beti i HAricmsOTH 
THE LIBERATION 
OF AUSCHWITZ 

Sun. 8:3U 


ZELIG 

* WOODY AI.I.KN 
I bur K:3n 


CHEN 1 ifn 

Tel. 282288 ‘ ” 

Mh week 

POLICE 
ACADEMY III 

Fri. lUp.m.. 1 2: Id 
Sal 7:50, u : .Sij 
' Weekdays 5:Sil. 7:50. 9:50 


CARKDKARS 
Fri. A Sal. II a.m 
Weekdays ]| 4 .in., 2:3n.4:30 


CHEN 2 #97 

5lh week 

AFTER HOURS 

Fri. 9:55 p.m.. 12.05 
Sat. 7:40. 9:50 
Weekdays 5:5H, 7:45, 9:5U 

THE BLACK CAULDRON 
Sat. & Fri. 1 1 a in 
Weekdays II. 2:20. 4:25 


CHEN 3 


6th week -mL 

AGNES OF 
GOD 

Fri. 9:55 n.m., 12: US 
Sat. Weekdays 7:40, 9:50 

THE BLACK 
CAULDRON 
Weekdays o 

KAHATEKID II 
Fri & Sat. lla.m. 
Weekdays 11,2:1(1. 4:05 


CHEN 4 jn 

6th week (// 

SPIES LIKE M 
US 

Fri 9:55 p.m.. 12 W 
Sul. 7:55. 9:55 
Weekdays ft. 7:55. Id 

THK JOURNEY OF 
natty GANN 
1 , 7 i *Sni. lla.m. 
Weekdays II a. di., 2:15.4:1(1 

CHEN 5 ~ " 

7tli vitek 

EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Fri- ID. 12:05 
Sill. 7:50. 9:50 
Weekdays 5:50. 7: 5u, 9:511 

iiumiT 

Fri. A Sal ..I Id in 
. Weekdays ll.2:3i.i.^:3ii 





in (lie fabulous, crazy comedy 

MIRACLES 

Fri. In p.m. 

Sul. 7..WI. 'i.3ii 
Wvvkduys 5, 7.. Mi. u.J|i 


D1ZKNGOPF I 
Tel. 200485 MM 

lllli week ™ 

KISSOFTHE 

SPIDERWOMAN 

* WILLIAM HURT (Winner. 

Best Arlur Acndtinv Award) 

* RAUL JULIA 

* SONIA BRIGGS 

Dirt-cieil l»y I lector Hntvncn 
Fri lla.m., l:Jlin.ni, Klp.ni. 

hat. 7:20.9:45 . 
Weekdays M n. m., 1:30,4:45. 
7:20,9:45 




Td. 200485 

lllh week 

3HOMMESET 
UN COUFIN 

Winner of 3 French "Ccsars” 

A Comedy with soul! 

Fri. II a.m.. 1:3U p.m. 10 p.m. 
Sat. 7:2U.9:45 

Wcckdnys 1 1 a.m.. I:M, 4:45, 7:20. 
9:45 


ZENGOFF III 
Tel. 200485 

4th week WeM 

TEEN WOLF 

Fri. 1 1 a.m., 1:30. 10p.ni. 

Sat. 6:30,9:30 

Weekdays M a.m., 1:30, 4:45, 7:20, 
9:45 


DRIVE-IN Tel. 403080 

2nd week 

COBRA 

Sal. and Weekdays 
10 p.m. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE RIVALRY 
Fri. 10 p.m., Sai. and 
weekdays Span. 


Sex film 

Fri. 12: 15 (after midnight) 
Weekdays 12 midnight 




ISRAEL CINEMATHEQUE 
Tel. 258200 

Sal. Kjlip.m. 

THE SEVEN 
YEAR ITCH 

Sal. 9:45 p.m. 

THE WORLD 
ACCORDING 
TOGARP 


LEVI Td. 288868 

Dlzciigoff Centre 

6th week 

LOVESICK 

ALEX 

Fri. 11:30 u.m.. 10 p.m 
Sni. 7:40.9:30 

Weekdays 1 1 :30n.m.. 2 . 5, 7:40, 9:30 


Dlzcngoff Centre 

lllh week 

CREATOR 

Fri II :20 a.m.. 10 p.m. 
Sat. 7:30.9:40 


Weekdays 11:20. |:4U. 
4:45.7:30,9:40 


rrn 


6th week 

TURTLE 

DIARY 

Based on the novel by 
Russell Mohan 
Screenplay by Harold Pinter 

* GLENDA JACKSON 

* BEN KINGSLEY 

Fri. 11:20 a.m.. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:30.9:40 
Weekdays 11:2(1, 1:40. 
4:45.7:30.9:40 


LEV IV 



6(h week 

MISHIMA 

Fri. 9:45 
Sat. 7:10. 9:40 
Wee kdays 4:45, 7: 10. 9:40 


WILDCATS 
Fri. l]:20a.m. 
Weekdays 11:20. 1:40 ‘ 


■ IfLWJiTLTig tlfiiTT-Tli 


Tel 260773 

3rd week 

JUST BETWEEN 
FRIENDS 

Fri. 10 p.m., 12 
Sal. 7:3d. 9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:3(19:30 


Sal. I ] u.m, 
REMO 


ORLY Td. 284025 

2nd n eck 

RUNAWAY 

TRAIN 

Fri. Ilijt.ni. 

Sal. 7:I5.‘»:3D 
Weekdays 5. 7:l5,*>:Jil 


PARIS Td. 222282 

4tli week 

LA COLMENA 

Fri. llln. ni. 12 
Sal 7:.'ll.9;3il 
Weekdays 12 in ion, 

2.4,7. '1:11) 


Fri. 2:3*1; ZEI.IG 
4:311: LAOS 

Sai. 1.30 a.m. (aficr Fri. Muliirelill 
TIIK ROC KY HORROR PICTURE 
SHOW 

Sill. 1 1 u.m : NEIGHBORS 
5 p.m.: THE ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW 


PEER Td. 443795 

Israel Premiere 

RICOCHET 

Fri. Ift. 

Sni. 7:30. 

Wcckdnys 5. 7:30. 'i:3n 


SHA1IAF Tel. 296645 

22nd week 
Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. nnd weekdays 5:45, *>: 15 

OUT OF AFRICA 

Based on a true story 

* ROBERT BEDFORD 

★ MERYL STREEP 


ZAFON Tel. 443966 

3HOMMES 
ET UN COUFIN 

Fri. in p.m. 

Sal. 7:30, 9:45 
Wcekday.s5, 7:30,9:45 


15th week 

9‘/2 WEEKS 

Sul. 7:30. 9:30 
Weekdays 7; 15. 9:30 


NILS IIOI.GERKON 
Weekdays 1 1 u.m., 5 p.m. 


amphitheatre 

’ Td. 664017/8 

NINJA 

TERMINATOR 

* RICHARD HARRISON 

* WUNC CHENG LEE 

Sal, 7,9:15 

Weekdays 4:30, 7. 9: 15 

' ^ closed Friday 


ARMON Td. 664848 

2nd week 

HOLDUP 

S:it. 7. ■»-|> 

Wi.i Li]:t\s4..<ll. /.'i. |s 


ATZMON 


Td. 663(103 


YOUNGBLOOD 

* ROBERT I AWh 

hi. h> p.m 
S:n. 7.9-15 

Weekdays 4: Ul. 7.U-.15 


CENTRE CULIURKL 
FRANCA IS 

At llail'n ('im.*miitlHM|iu* 

Moit ID 

LES R I POIJ X 

* 1*. NOIRET 

* T. I. ’HERMIT K 


CHEN 


Tel. 666272 


2nd week 



Td. 412761 mm0 

8lh week 

BODY HEAT 

Fri. lUp.m., 12: 15 (after midniahl) 
Sul. und weekdays 7: 15. 9:3ft 

Sal . 1 1 :45 p.m.: THE MOUSE THAT 
ROARED 

Sun. 11:45 p.m.: TO BE OR NOT TO 
BE 

Mon 1 1:45 p in.: YOUNG FRANK- 
ENSTEIN 

Tue. 11:45 p.m.: STRANGERTHAN 
PARADISE 

Wed. 11:45 p.ln.: Closed 
Thur. 11:45 p.m.: THE PURPLE 
ROSE OF CAIRO 


TCHELET Td. 443950 

LOS ZANCOS 

Sat.. 7:15.9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15.9:30 


m III 


2nd week 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

Fri. 10 p.m., 12 
Sat. 7:30,9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:15, 9:30 


KARATE KID II 

Sni. 7. 9: 15 

Weekdays 4:3H. 7. 9:30 


KEREN OR 
HAMEHUUASHTd. 663443 

4th week 

FORBIDDEN 

RELATIONS 

Sm. 7:15.9:15 
Weekdays 4:3(1. 7. 9: 1 5 


Sni. 1 1:30 p. in. 

HAIR 

Thur. 11:30 p.m 

“SI1ABLUL" 


Td. 664017 

3 HOMMES 
ETUN COUFIN 

A comedy by 
C. Strrcmi 
Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sul. 7. 9: 15 

Wcckdnys 4:30. 7. 9: 15 




THE BLACK CAULDRON 

Fri. It n.in. 
Weekdays 11,4:30 


Tel. 662232 

2nd week 

POLICE 
ACADEMY III 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sai. 7:3(1, 9: JO 
Weekdays 4:30,7,9:15 


RAV-GAT 

5lh week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sa(. and weekdays ft, 9 


Fri. 11 a. in. 

Weekdays II n.m., 4:3ft 

CARE BEARS 


RAV-GAT 2 

5th week 

AFTER HOURS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and wcckdnys 7, 9:15 


MARY POPPINS 

Fri. 11 a.m. 

Weekdays 11 n.m., 4:30 


Td. 66906 

2nd week 

THE GREAT 
MADNESS 

* SEP! RIVLIN 

Sat. 7,9:15 
Weekdays 4:30, 7. 9 


S 
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Films in brief Dan Fainaru 


AFTER HOURS - Marlin S»m •*■**• lake- wii 
along Mr one night in downtown New Ymk. 
more exactly tin- Village, -)*- wm ihnKigli the 
f eyes of it lypie.il middk-i’lass h.iJw-loi >>n the 
make- A kind of innderii ’’Alin- m Woiulir- 
land" it is loaded wilh pleiilv *>1 Imnnxii. 
sometimes verging on the iiuiabre. and ion- 
ducted with gu*.lu by Sei»iM , '-e. t iiilfin Irimne is 
areal ils the modem w-rsion Alin , nud .i 

series of cumeiiM-xpluinhi i.iTi-m-. 

AruaeHe.TiHi 1 iarr. John I li-.iiit.* In « iTinml 
Chong. Win. i til> i< >in . 1 111*1.1 l'i»i>-uim>< .uut 
more. 

BAR 51 - An iiKfMuin* losr »im\ lux en a 

hioiher:uid;tMMer.v.iililhvs|. a.m 'i-l- ,i| h i 

A vie nighllile io die ba, I'mxioi 

AnHM Gull mail di-.p|u)t s.i -ii-.iin ins -.imi.iI 
inuiginaiion. but llieo’ i' *■ •>' lilil' in die ■ ifi|ii 

10 justify ihe im.'g* 1 ■nili-»in* M*'i |*l.ivs iln- 
leading pul ill a |ieilnlls iiui-lip.iieit ni.uiiiei . 

y Sem.Ki.ir Riklnnskv tali'. inmTi Iviter .r. the 
passivv sister, ami Ada X’.ik-iii- I II ami Ahm 
Ahi'Ulboul Mljiply esolie i aiin-ns. 

BRAZIL- No jolly li »p *■» Ki>>. ilns rs (iemp; 
Orwcil’s 19W, lcvisitml by KjIW.i riunugh the 
penpeciive of Monty Pyilmn A mail |4iaiilas- 
raagoria of future impressions and dreams, it 
has ihe kind of hlai’K humour llial makes you 
fed guiliy every lime yon snule. ionailKiu 
Prycc is Ihe mnn who strives for anonymity in a 
socieiy guided nnly hy the major needs of its 
own gangrenous buremier.’iey. Luvc finally 
Kips him up and pushes him into tackling a 
system that Is by definition unde feat aide Terry 
Gilliam directed this rich but overlong reper- 
toire of ideas ns if he was just assembling 
material for a film yet to be made. 

CHOOSE ME - Director Alim Kuilulnli offers 
a scl of brilliant variations on the incmc of 
urban loneliness nmJ longing, as five characters 
continually chunge parincis, each one expi ess. 
ini his need for company ami understanding in 
aalffcrcnt but etpinlly compelling way. Ii lakes 
some time to get into the right mood nnd follow 
Lesley Ann warren pushing drinks behind a 
bar, Genevieve Bujidd selling iiiliinuk- advice 
over the air in a |x>|Hil.ir radio pr-igraimne. 
Keith Carrndtnenscillaling hviween them, with 
Rac Ujwii Chung and I’alnek llauclmu kee|i- 
Ing close watch on iliem and having I heir own 
shjic of ihe fun ami games. Bill once you gel 
into din very soutlu-rn (.’ah b •mi an mood, von 
can’t help admiring the lesnll. By l Ik- wav. it is 
die kind of nimic that gmws on you alcei a 

second viewing. 

piKCOLOR PURPLE -A blaiksoapopera to 
drain your leur duets. A black woman glows 
jromsucM and ni-rsoual slaveiy mlo mi aeimn- 
pished amt fulfilled human being. Director 

Steven Snidherg milks eveiy 

situaiion for all ii K worth, pairiltng the villains 

011 black und the heroines all imiinx-iil mid imie 
a) heart. Whoopi Ciuldberg, Oiuull Winfrey. 
Danny (Hover nnd the rest of ihe cast lend a 
helping hand to what is assuredly the most 


professional iiarierket lobe made in years. No 
wonder il is such a box office snux-ss. 


the falcon andtiik snowman- J ohn 

Siblesinjjei’s dead e.iniesi ailapisilinn of 
K'tlvrl I invi'Y**- Kiuk nhiHH k liri'luplki Liiiycc 
and Andrew Daullnn l.ee, two young Aniir- 
n.ms v.mglii selling mfomi.i 1 inii in i( h - Kill] 
amJ eonde rimed In long lei ms m pijsiiu. | ( >i 
Sillk-singei this is a parable of mmneiuv 
iiiisIkiI by systems u ean’i mnlrol Ii is also 
me jui lo slmw (hi- jlt-mrtliliesol ilie*i- systems 
and lo min line uslh.it laM and W.-sl . ,‘ipii.il- 

id to sm. no in ihe linal analysis 

eipi.dlv despicable .m*l gl‘ 1 *‘a|ue. A l*il tmi 
much lo jinuiiphsh wiili a -aiipi ili.it is to., 
Ilimsy (or such loity .iiul>iiinir, . and lor a 
diieitnr who coikciiii.iK's inure on ihe 
<hHUiiK a lil:iiy vnlik-ot llieslniy ilcui »n llc.lung 
it out mlercsliiiply. Tunoiliv ilnll.ai und Sean 
Finn are repealing themselves here, .illvil very 
pte.r.anlly 

HOUSE COMMi ri EE RIVALRY - A pallid, 
unfunny satire of Israeli polities, sijuandering 
die talents ol lop Israeli enieilaiueis. llag.ish- 
ash I lahiver, in u series of heiivy-liandcil, 
Iriuisparent und oh vim is jukes, held luge) her 
hy an almost nonexisiem plot. Direcior Avi 
( ohen and .scriptwriter Asm Dayan could have 
done heller. 

KAOS - Four Pirandello stories, adapted and 
interpreted magisiraily hy directors Paolo and 
Vitiorio Tavioni. Il will not suiprise their 
erstwhile admircis in find many scenes from 
their earlier movies here. Nc veniiclcss, ihe re is 
great poetry and imagination in the way they 
present the misery of a young groom suffering 
from muonsjckncvs, the bucolic uiiuosphcrc of 
the cncuunk-r between ii rich, miserly peasant 
and the man who is supposed in fix his jar, and 
Ihe nostalgic meeting between Pirundcllo und 
Ihe spirit of his dcud mother. Onu-ro Anionulli 
( Wmc Pndnme, Pic Night nf f/n- lulling Start) 
plays Pirandello. 

KISS OF TIIE SPIDER WOMAN - A 
homnsL-xuul and a revolutionary share lla same 
cell in au iniugiimry’ jtuiol an iiiiugmary auihor- 
ilanmi stale. Ilu-ir ensuing rclaliunship Jwclls 
on ihe relative notions of freedom, escape mid 
ini.iginiilinn. A fuxun.iiing. >i*mpk\ novel by 
Manuel Puip beconn-s a virtuoso pk-ee tm iwn* 
aelots. Wilh.mi Mint iwh.»g»i un ( Kcnrtor his 
IK’rfonnniiec) mid Raul Julia 1 1 is tensely 
dim led by I lector Habciieo. often confusing 
und us uUen enlrannng. 

1.A COI.MENA - Adaptation of a well-known 
Spanish jiuvcl of the sank name, "The Bee- 
hive." Set in a Mmlrid cufe in I 'M3, a myiiu.l of 
elmr.li lers of every type meet mul inieiaei, 
sometimes moving home, but ulwnys returning 
to “llic Beehive." DircUor Maiio Cjhius 
lakes u pondt-ious view of .ill this, using tori 
ninny diaruetrrs mid ilu-rcfore iicvvi m.maplug 
lo develop more Ilian brief vignettes for each 


one of them. Some reputable Spanish stars, 
including Francisco Rahul ,md Ana Uelcn. 
Berlin Film Festival prize winner. 

LOS 7.ANCOS - One of those films in which 
Spmilsh star director Carlos Sanra is fumhjing 
urouinl. desperately iunkiug for a relevunt 
subject lo tackle, ‘lliis nne-si'led love slury 
between a recently widowed intellect uni mid 
Ins young neighbour never lifts its head iihniv 
the pn-diciuhlc. 

I.OVKKIl'K ALEX - lto:i/ D.oiilson. wlio 
iiivenk-il the l.i'Wan /V>/>wi seiie-:. goes even 
farther liaek In his mcriioni--. Ins liar mil. -in, 
lull all (hut hi- comes up with r- an i-veii paler 
version of the nsvisexed youth living in a kind 
of limlvo which could he any country m [h<- 
world, going through a r.viinfaiMetiiyi |h-i i,*d. 
Jok-nh Sltili i:ili nfleis his brnadi".t .uni most 
insulting versiun of the slimy I'er-aan, ix-mplcte 
with phony accent and gold fuuu teeth. 

MISHIMA - A highly elaborate tun not quite 
successful attempt to deal with the life, tlic- 
credns nnd Ihe work of Japanese author Yuklo 
MishiniB, ii genius, a hoinoM-xtial and a fascist 
wild eomntillcd seppuku after a failed attempt 
to organise a military coup (TlL.il. Director 
Paul Schrader tries lo understand it all tiirnugh 
a detailed account of Mishiutu's Iasi dny. com- 
bfned with flashbacks from his past, nnd 
selected dramatizations of his works. H works 
better as an exercise in eccentric film-making 
than as a human tragedy. 

935 WEEKS - The title Indicates the length of 
the relationship between a macho stockbroker 
and a luscious blonde working in an art gallery. 
The couple explore the outer limbs of sexual 
experimentation, with only the cleaner stuff 
shown clearly, just what middle-dnss monthly 
would consider bearable oulrageousness. 
Mickey Rourke looks like a tough guy lost in a 
tuxedo, and Kim Basinger looks Heller than she 
nets. Adrian [Flaslnlnncc) Lyne directs a pret- 
ty, stylish and totally vacuous movie. 

POLICE ACADEMY 111 - No one over 1(1 
years old should he allowed into this picture, 
and even for lots il might he considered menial 
cruelty. Even if il was shot separately from its 
predecessor, this film looks suspiciously like 
out-takes from the alrcady-feeble first I'nllee 
Acndemy. The excuse ul :i plot . concerning .i 
competition with another academy, is dropped 
at the slightest excuse tor no good reason -il nil. 
Jerry Paris directed ns if lie hml never seen the 
whole script from beginning to end, ami Sieve 
GullenW-ig, who is certainly caiwbli- nf more, 
looks mighty unconirmtnhli- in inis mess. 

THE PURPLE ROSE OF CAIRO - Not quite a 
comedy, and not really a drama, this is the must 
intelligent nnd accomplished of Woody Allen’s 
films to itulc. It is the Inlc nf u housewife wlm 
finds sulacc from the harsh realities of lire in the 
dark recesses or the movie then Ire, and her 
infulnnlkm with the stars on screen, more real 


toller than her husband in home. It becomes, in 
Allen's deft treatment, a treatise on reality 
verus fiction, on the nature of film ns url and ns 
entertainment, and yet remains a highly en- 
grossing und fascinating simv nn its own. Min 
Furrow Is splendid in (he lead. 

RICOCHETS - 1 he life nf an Israeli patrol in 
Lebanon during (lie last few weeks before the 
pull-back is portrayed from a strieily Israeli 

C iilll (>f view. The soldiers an- endearing, 
imane and blight; lli<* Arabs, a faceless 
threat. The realist ii ai ling ere.ih-s tin uiillieniie 
alimisphere. .ilinosl a*, if this were ii 
doamieniaiy shot by one side .it >11111 its own 
people and limited only to < hat aspect As Lie -is 
this goes, direct nr Fit t .die 11 nimle an eiliueiil . 
oflen moving pnmait of I lie life, I nr l rations 
and pent-up anger of the average krnelisulilier 
fighling a war whose essence has long been lost 
on him. Ronnie PiiiLositcli. Ahm Aboullvuil 
und Shuu! Mwr.ihi In’iid one ol the most 
homogenously successful casts In reieni Israeli 
films. 

LES R1PGUX - A l-'reneh police inspect or. 
crooked to the cure, gels n new partner nfu-r 
sacrificing his previous one in u bungled redv- 
bery job and allowing him to go to prison for 
both of them. The new partner Ls u greenhorn 
who imugines the police are (here to maintain 
law and order. But lie is soon instructed 
differently by the old lintcr, who is in the 
business to make profits, not to catch thieves. 
The first part of live movie, an umirchic satire of 
the French penal system, Is much better than 
Ihe second, in which the plot gets tungled in its 
own webs end has a decided tendency towards 
the maudlin. Philippe Noiret is simply hriilinnl 
as the profiteering lawman with u gun spot for 
horsoraring, aod director Claude Zidi is lucky 
logcl such a muster for the part. 


RUNAWAY TRAIN - Two escaped convicts 
board a drivcrlrss train racing umok on its wity 
to nowhere, in n tense and wcU-ncicd thriller by 
American- based, Russian director Andrei 
Konchalovsky. There muy Ik- significant poli- 
tical allusions to prison stales, uiul philosophic- 
al ones, concerning man's obligation to struggle 
against his fate lo the very last, but (he uctinn is 
the tiling. John Voight and Flic Rubens were 
both nominated f«»r Academy Awards, and 
quite rightly so. 

SIIOAII- A unuiuc experience in lire annals uf 
our century, 11 lirillinntly coiievivi-d. ikoply 
disturbing und profoundly nf reeling mamuiMth 
wi»rk, which lakes the Holocaust out of the 
history books und drops it right i M our laps. In 
nine and 11 hiilf limits uf interview*:. C'hiude 
Lanzm:mn fills in all the details which trans- 
form the mechanism of genocide from an 
abstract idea lo horrific reulity and at Hie sumo 
lime offers a despairing image of the world 
whiih could ciuticivc it so thoroughly and 
could an on living without learning anything 
out c*fil. No responsible hmnun being van 
afford to miss tltb, essential lesson. 


SPIES LIKE US - Two lumibliug agents sup- 
posed to be decoys in a CIA }>|iU to gel at 
Russian missiles in Asia, finally have in carry 
out the mission themselves. All of this is fine 
stuff fur ttnoi her crazy comedy by John Landis 
ones again exploiting the Sttirmlny Night Live 
crew, in (his instance Dan Ayvkmyil und Chevy 
Chase. As usual in Lniuiis pictures, rampant 
anarchy includes Hat jokes, but List delivery 
suvus the ilny. There are mi many y.ig*'.. aiming 
so quickly, there's little lime to e-niiplain. 

S'l HANGER THAN PARADISE - A black- 
and-white. absolutely ■•lf-ul-lhe leaten-lrjiek 
comedy. A MungHri.m girl visit* her relatives in 
America, and Is Mr uitlcd with « disimu cousin 
who finds her un-con| -.In- disrupts hi, 

routine. .Soon enough In -w ever, lie likes her 
enough to travel to (.'lcvcl.mil with a friend to 
visit Iter nud lake hri <111 a trip to Florida. 'I lii. 
road movie uses an 01 iginul technique in which 
each scene consists ot only one shot, observing 
cliHiHclers (nun a fixed point amt allowing ihe 
spectator to perceive the humour uf u situation 
instead uf forcing it on hint. The film lakes 
gutting used to, but once you do, it is very 
gratifying. 

TARGET - The past catches up with Texas 
businessman Gene Hackman when his wife is 
kidnapped In Europe by an imcmy of bygone 
days, when he was u CfA ngen) Director 
Arthur Penn sends Hackman back into the past 
as he chuscs his wife across (he continent and 
meets llic world he left behind 15 years ngn. A 
pity he has to be accompanied by his sun. 
'played by MnU Dillon, a poor actor ui best, 
who impairs the high slnndurds of iris movie 
father. Penn has baa richer stuff to work on in 
the past, but he still delivers (he kind of punch 
of wliich few American directors are capable. 

THREE MEN AND A CRADLE -Three con- 
firmed bachelors nrc presented with a baby girl, 
fathered by one of them , and have to cope with 
the unexpected burden, while the mother is 
away making a living us a fashion model in 
Americn. A French comedy, which beat all the 
American blockbuster-; .it llic box office, this is 
a cute piece by diicclur Culiin- Serremt, who 
lakes hii Hinuicd juoL at the way men, who 
think uf themselves as maeliu, would handle 
chores ihimghl lu lv ”rvo man's work." Michel 
Uouienah. us llieenrl>-lie.ide«l designer, who ir 
llic lirst n> (nil in love with the ni-wmeniK-r ul 
the fiimily. is the best <9 llic nisi . 

TURTLE DIARY - An assist ant bnokM-ller ami 
an anil tor ul cliililien’s ImuVs make up their 
minds to tree the turtles from their confinement 
in un Jiqtisiriuin lank mid set ihcm lice in the 
Atlantic. Pint romantic comedy, part enper, 
possibly intended us s> leiul satire, but pretty 
pedestrian oil all levels, in spite nf the fact ihil 
Harold Pinter wrole the script and Glendn 
Jaeksiin joins fortvs with Hen Kingsley to 
liberate Ihe enslaved turtles. 


Some or the films I bled un- rcslridtd lo udult 
aud lei tees. Pleusv cbwk with lliechtrnia. 


RAMATGAIM 


ARMON Td. 720706 
Mh week 

POLICE 
ACADEMY III 

Fii. in 

Sat. 7:.«). >1:40 
Weekitovs5. 7:3(1, 9;4n 


LIL Y ~ Td.74423H 

2nd week 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

Fri. Hi 

-Sal 7:15.'»:JIJ 
Weekdays 5, 7:15,9.311 


Rav-RAN I Tel, 797121 

3rd week 

AFTER HOURS 

l-'ri. II) 

sat. and weekdays 7:30. V:5l» 

dumbo 

_ Fri. II a.m. 

, 1 2:30 (nuon) 
Wcckdnys 1 1,3, S: ID 


RSV^SanT 


3rd week 


EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Fri - I0p.ru.; Sal. 7:50.9:50 
Weekdays 7:30, 9:50 


care bears 

. ” Fri. Ilii.nt. 

tiinun) 

Weekdays 1 1 . 3. 5 


-*• 


OASIS Tel. 739592 

2nd week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 


Fri. 10. tun. 

Sal. und weekdays n. 9 


OKDICA Tel. 721720 

HOUSE 

COMMITTEE 

RIVALRY 

Sat. 7: IS. 

Wrekduyx 4;. 1(1. 7:15.9:3d 

KAMATUAN Td. 7514564 

( 'Inxed for rmitvAlinnx 

RAV-(JAN3 

6th week 

THE OFFICIAL 
STORY 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. iimt weekdays 7:20, 9:45 

KARATE KID II 

Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m. 
Weekdays 11. 3, 5:10 

RAV-GA&4 

SPIES LIKE US 

Sal. and weekday’s 9:50 

KARATE KID II 

Snt. and weekdays 7:20 

THE BLACK 
CAULDRON 

Fri, II a.m. 

Sal. 11a.m., l2:J5(niMvil 
Weekdays 11. 12:30. 3,5:15 


DAVID Tel. 540768 

2nd week 

COBRA 

Sul, .mil weekdays 7:15. 9;3ll 

ELLIOT, THE 
DRAGON’S 
FRIENDS 

Weekday* 1 1 n.m . 5 


TlItCIlAI, Tel. 81505 

2nd week 

FUNNY FARM 


N i 1 M m . m 

Snt. 7:30,9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:30. 9:30 


NEW TTI’ERET Tel. 87300 

BODY HEAT 

Sul. and weekdays 7:30. 9:3(1 


DANIEL HOTEL 
THE AUDITORIUM 

Sal.,Sun.,Mon.,Tues.. 
Thur. 7:15.9:30 

9Vi WEEKS 


HOLON 


ARMON HAMEHUDASH 
Tel. 842431 

lnd week 

KARATE 

kid n 

Fri. If) p.m. 

Sai 7:30.9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:30 

Sal. 11:30 pm. 

SAVE IRK UFBHYER 
Tlnir 11:3ft p.m. 

BRAZIL 


MIGDAL Tel. 841839 

HOLDUP 

Fri. 10 

Sat. ami weekdays 7:15, 0:30 


TIIK BLACK CAULDRON 

Weekdays 5 

SAVOY Tel. 847141 

2nd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Fri. 10 Shi. 7:30, 9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:30. 9:30 


ATZMAUT Td. 866320 

2nd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Sal. 7:30, 0:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:30, 9:311 


t RAM AT 
HASHARON 


KOCHAV Tel. 491979 

pRizzrs 

HONOR 

Fri. 9:30 p.m., H:45 
Weekdays 9:30 


STITCHES 

Sal.. Sun., Mnn.. Tue. 7p.m. 
Thur. 7:30 p.m. 


ROBINSON 

CRUSOE 

Sai., Mon., Wed. lla.m. 
Sun. 4:30 p.m. 

Tue. 11.4:30 


GIVATAYHVJ 


HADAR Tel. 719002 

• 2nd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Fri. lilp.m. 

Sat. 7:3lt. 9.3ft 
Weekdays 5, 7:30. 9:30 


PETAH TIKVA 


G.G. HECHAL 1 
Td. 917374 

POLICE 
ACADEMY II 

Fri 10p.m. 

Sal. 7:30.9:30 
Weekdays 5.7:311,9.3)1 


G.G. HECHAL 2 

2nd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Fri HI p.m.. Sal. 7:13, «:3U 
Werkdavs 5. 7J0.9;3» 


G.G. IIICCHALJ 

MONEY PIT 

Fri. HI 

Sai 7:3(1. i»: 3 n 
Weekdays i. *1.30 



Fri. 14:30 F, La Nave Vn, Dir: Fcijcr- 
ico Fellini. 

Sal. 20:00 The Purple Ruse of Cairo, 
Dir- Woody Allen. 22:00 K La 
Nave Va, Dir: Federico Fellini. 

Mon. 19:00 Moby Dick, Dir: John 
Huslrui. 19:30 Tell Mu n Riddle, 
Dir: Luc Grant I smut I hall). 21 :30 
Tbs* Man Wbn Envied Women, 
Dir: Yvonne Rainer /small hall). 
2 1 .-30 The Canterbury Tales, Dir: 
Pier Paolo Pasolini. 

Tue. IfcOQ The Good Earth, Dir. 
Sidney Franklin. DLQO LouIdu, 
Dir: Maurice Pialat. 21 : till The List 


or Adrian Messenger, Dir: John 
llustnu (siu.il! hiilll. 21:30 Vlvc- 
tnent Dlmanche, Dir. lYnncuis 
Truffaut. 

Thur. 2ft:0U Hetruyal, Dir: David 
Jones. 19:3ft Across (he Pacific, 
Dir: Juhn llustnu (cmalL haill. 
21:30 1 Am a J-'ngllhc from n Chain 
Gang, Dir: Mervyn Leroy (small 
hnll). 21:30 Cashui Hoy ale. Dir: 
John Huston, Ken Hughes, etc 
24:IK1 ninud Simple, uir: Joel 
Coen. 

Fri. 14:30 Prill’s Honour. Dir: 
John Must nit. 


Wulfson Gerdt-n - llerech lie iron. JKRUSAl KM - Td. 7I5J9& 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

Jerusalem 

ADVENT (IRKS IN JAZZ - With wcll-lm iimii 
musicians. (I'urgml. indayal 1:30 p.m.) 

A STAR SHAMIR - Singcr/guitarisl. ll'ar- 
m«cl, lonmrniw nl 9:?0 p.m.) 

(.MIGRANTS - 1 lav, i Albcrtlcln silt assures 
frorn her new retard. (Jciusalem Thcntrc, 
Kehea-ii l 'r> >wi». tomorrow ;i1 9 p.m. | 

tlABRKIRA IIATIV'IT - Si- Ice I inn of their 
lieu s..njiv ( IMrgoiJ, Mmuliiy .it 9:311 p.m. I 

MEIK ARIKI. - Sines hu muim. (I’.iiuod, 
Tuesday nl V: 30 p.m.) 

MIDDLE t)F THE HOAD - Ych. .ram Gaon 
rings. (Jerusalem Thciiirc. Inmorrow ai y 
pni.| 

MUSICAL ME I.AVE MAI.KA - The Di- 
ns|H»ra U'shiv.i Rand. (Mount Zion (VnCre, 
li'inuiTou m 9.30 p ni.) 

MUSIC AL MELA VB MAI.KA - ( Israel Cen- 
tre. 10 Sir nut. tomorrow at 9 : 45 p.m.) 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACK- Hanna Liuvln 
presents skits and songs. (Jerusalem 
Fhcniii , lui-sd.iyal op.m.) 

Tel Aviv area 

THE BEST OF SIIOLEM Al.EICHEM - 
Stories bv I he famous Yiddish writer, per- 
formed in English. (Diplomat Hold, tomor- 
row al V:30 p.m ) 

DUOS AND QUARTETS - Folk music wilb 
the Diidjim nnd ihc P.irvarim. (OM Jaffa. El 
Hamum. lomghi nl 9:45 p.m.) 

GUITAR CONCERT — Ow,ii Sher plays 
South American music, juz^ , plus own com- 
posiliont. (Old Jaffa. Hastimun, Monday ul 9 
pm.) 

IMPROVED ONE-TIME EVENING - Spe- 
vial performance with Gidi Gov. Yoni Rech- 
ter. Shlomo Bar-Ahba. Shlomn Yid.w and 
MuniMP'h.innv. (New Zcdi'h. tonight <u 10 
pm.) 

JAZZ - From (hr Other Side group. (Old 
Jaffa, H.isiml.ih. tonight nt midnight) 

JA7-Z - C Ivsu'.il sijrle. (D.m Motel, in mor- 
row at .k;Jii p.m.) 

JAZZ KVKNINt; - (Little Tmia. TUuivl.iv 
nt i 1 1:4.1 pm.) . 

KOKIN Al.U. - Israel rock. (Beil Lcisdn. 
uppei Cellar. I. mi phi ai ll:3tlp.ni.) 

MATT! LASPI AND THE PARVARIM - 
Songt from South Amctica. (Old lirffo. p( 
Ihmnin, ton iy lit nl IWi I S a in ) 

NIGHT WITHOUT PEACE - Shlomo 
Aft/i % new progranmie of wings. (Hn'nrcU 
Miim-'Uiii, loinurinw at ') p. m .y 

UPPER JAZZ CELLAR . (Ucl U W ,. | 
Up)wr( filar. Sunday. it W;.h>p.m.) 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACE - See JTcm 
(UciiUchasal.Mmulin- at 11 p.m.) ' I 


Haifa 

ROCK- VIDEO NIGHTS - The Beatles, 
fllflifd Museum, Tuesday at yp.m.) 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACE - Sec J'lctn. 
(Kiryat Haim. Beil l(a 'am, tnnighl nt 10 
Pin.) 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACE - See J'lem. 
( A Tula. I lethal Hninihui, tomorrow ai U 
p.m.; Nelanyn. Sharon, Thursday nr 10 p.m. ) 


MUSIC 

All programmes start at ft:J0 p.m. unins 
otherwisf stated. 

Jerusalem 

SEY «EUTAL - By Wolfgang Lendlc. 
(Jerusalem Rubin Academy of Music, Oivai 
Rain Campus, Monday) 

RECITAL - Jane Manning presents A. 
Schoenberg's "Pierrot Luuairc." plus con- 
lemporary British music hy Walton. Payne, 
Elias, Caskcn. (Jerusalem Rubin Academy, 
Thursday | 1 

Others 

UPPER GALILEE CHAMBER MUSIC 
DAYS - Festival with a host of locnj and 
overwas musicians. All events at Kfar Blum, 
Bon Ha am (Tonight - works hv Paganini, 
Jhert, Saint -Saciis, Schubert, at 5 p.m.; 
tomorrow- works by Gilboa, Mozart. Biicb- 
Z Steinberg, Gould. Beethoven, nt 9 p.m.) 

DANCE 

CINDERELLA - Fullv-stuged production by 
the Israel Ballet. Choreography: Bertha 


Yampohky; Music: Sergei Prokofiev. (Kfar 
Mcnahcm, Beil YadLebanim, Thursday at 9 
p.m.) 


THEATRE 


All productions are In Hebrew unices other- 
wise staled. 

Jerusalem 

,f ' .you WILL IT - Produced by ihe Ncnh- 
**h Theatre Company. A multi media piny 
based on the life and writings of Dr. Theodor 
Hcrzl (in English). (Inlcrnatlonal Cultural 
Centre fur Youth. 11 Emck Rcfnim. Monday 
at 8:3l) p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area 

ANIMAL FARM - By George Orwell. 
Lamcn rhenire production. Satiricnl nllcg- 
ory. (Cnmcri, Monday, Tuesday. Thunduy 
at 8:30 p.m.) 

AM) ATTAR TOUCHED A TEAR - Works 
01 Lean Uoldbcre. One-woman presenta- 
tion. (Old Jaffa, Hasimiah, tomorrow at 9 
p.m.) 

BLAC K WAS THE NIGHT - Produced by 
Ihe Nissan Neliv Acting Studio. A mosaic oi 
moments or melodrama. (Beil Luissin. 
tomorrow at 8:30 pm.) 

“CREMBO" - By Kobi Niv. Neve Zedek 

R reduction. Political cabaret. (Neve Zcdck 
(ondaya|9p.m.) 

TOE FALL - By Albert Camus. Hasimiah 
production. The rise and fall of a Parisian 
lawyer. (Old Jaffa. Hasimiah, Tuesday at 9 
p.m.) 

FANTASIES FOR ADULTS - By Marione- 
tas de Daniel Loeza (Mexico). Marionette 
meat re pieces woven together. (Beit Leis- 
Jn, tonight at 9 p.m.) 

GROS CALIN - Satire by Emile Ajar. 
Hasmiah production. (Old Jaffa, Hasimiah. 
tomorrow al J 0:30 p.m.) 

HOLD ONTO YOUR KNIGHTS- By Moshc 
badoi. A man gradually assumes his late 


friend's identity while grieving (or him- (Old 
Jaffa, Hasimiah, tonight at 10 p.m.) 

“KIDUUSH” - Family drama written and 
directed by Shmuel Hasafri. (Tzavta, tomor- 
row at 9 p.m., Sunday at 8:30 p.m. ) 

THE NEST - By Franz Kroctz. Cameri 
production. (Tzavia. Monday. Tuesday 
Thursday at 8;5U p.m.) 

PASODOBLA — By Y’choshua Sobol. About 
a crazy night in a couple's life. (Tzavta 

tonight at 9:30p.m.) 

THE ROTTTN HOUR OF SIX - Tzavta 
production. Cnmcdv Inverse. (Beit Lcissin, 
Upper Cellar, tonight at 9 p. m . J 

A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE - Uy 
Tennessee Williams. Produced by the Kib- 
butz Seminar Drama School. (Kibbutz Semi- 
nar. 1 49 Dcrcch Haifa, today at 3 p.m.. 
tomorrow through Tuesday at 8:30 p.m.) 

TEMPORARY SEPARATION - By HUM 
Miltclpunkl. Habimah Theatre production. 
A young couple trv to patch up their mar- 
nage. (Habimah, Mcskin, tomorrow hi 9 
p.m., Sunday through Tuesday at 8:30 p.m J 

THEATRE SONGS - Zahariro Hnrifai sings 
songs and telb stories about the theatre. 
(Beit Lcissin. Upper Cellar, tomorrow at 9 
p.m.) 

TO BETRAY OR NO^ TO BETRAY? - 
Yuval Theatre production. Comedy about 
married life. (Neve Zedek, Amphitheatre, 
tomorrow at 9:30 p.m.) 

Hnlfa 

BSE" £ M0THER «n ten 

-ESSONS - Comedy by Dan Greenberg, 
tuva) Tlieatrc production. (Haifa Auditor- 
ium. tomorrow at 9:30 p.m.) 

TO BETRAY OR NOT TO BETRAY? - Sec 
T.A. (Shavil, tonight at 10p.m.) 


*•“"■***»* 




FOR CHILDREN 


Jerusalem 

BECAUSE OF THE HOLES IN THE 
CHEESE - Puppets and actors In an en- 
chanted forest. (Isruel Museum, Tuesday at 
11 a.m.. 12:30p.m.) 

ELEPHANTS... SHMELEPHANTS - By the 
Train Theatre. About two elephants. (Train 
Theatre, tomorrow al 1 1 n.m., noon) 

THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES - Pup- 
pet theatre based on the Andersen story. 
(Khan, Sunday at 10 a.m., noon) 

FATTY' AND SKINNY - Musical theulrc. 
(Jerusalem Thcntrc. Rebecca Crown. Mon- 
day nil p.m.) 

IN THE SHADOW OF PALM TREES - By 
the Train Theatre. (Liberty licll Garden. 
Amphitheatre, Tuesday ul 5 p.m.) 

THE KIBBUTZ DANCE COMPANY - Car- 
nival of the Animals; Peter nnd the Wolf. 
(Jerusalem Theatre, Monday al 4 p.m.) 

THE MOUSE THAT FELL IN LOVE WITH 
THE SUN - By Bubnh Theatre. Age 5 and 
above. (Truiu Theatre, Monday Ituongh 
Wednesday at 1] n.m., Monday, Wednesday 
also nt 4:30 p.m.) 

AN ORDINARY DAY - Uy the Train 
Theatre. (Liberty Belt Garden, 
Amphilheutrv, Sunday at 5 p.m.) 

POETRY HOUR - Ages 1-7. (Israel 
Museum, riiursilny nt 1 1 a.m.). 

STORY-TELLING HOUR - f or ages 4-6. 
(Drnel Museum, Tuesday ul II a.m.) 

Tel Aviv area 

because of the holes in the 

LIIEE.SE,- See J'lein. (Ilayarknn Park, 
tomorrow at II n.m.) 

FANTASIES FOR CHILDREN - By 
Marionclas de Daniel L^iczii (Mexico). 
Marionettes, muxie clowns. (Beil Leix sin. 
tomorrow nt ll:3Clu.m.) 

TOE KING SLIPPED OFF TO SLEEP - 
Musical comedy. (Neve Zedek . tomorrow al 
5:30p.m.) 

AN ORDINARY DAY - Sec J'lem. (Beit 
Lcissin, tomorrow nt 5 p.m.) 

PRETTY BUTTERFLY - Entertainment 
from Ihc TV series. (Old Jaffa, Hasimtflh. 
tomorrow at 11 a.m.) 

TOE WITCH - A legend using shadows. 
(Hayarkon Park, Tuesday at 5:30p.m.) 

For last minute changes, and to check If 
programmes arc for subscribers only, bUb« 
contact box office. 

Material Tor publication must be 8t The 
Jerusalem Poll offices In Jerusalem (bi writ- 
ing) on the Sunday morning of the week of 
publication. 
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IN AN oltii'O a c Ihv Hvn-Yvhmtii 
M;iH in JoruNalcni. llmv i tunmilioc 
mcnihvrs »f iltc Assiniittinn «•( 
Ethiopian linmi.«tani> in Imsk'I iik-i 
last week !»’ disci in** ihc icmiIin of 
their ■*Ni*v:nclli Pmitramnw." ami 
lo plan fuiuie adiviiics. Axsiuialiun 
chairman Mcfsin Anibaw. hoaulcil 
and shnrp fcitiuicil. si tunes led ex- 
tending the prugiammc in Israelis. 

Twice a week !<n the past nionlh. 
the Hlhiopian cnimniiniiv in Upper 
Nazcrelli has been liiiMiii|i)*niii|isiif 


American Jewish ytnilli loan liven- 
ing of iiliiiopian Jewish Cull tire, 


including a meal, leetuios. a display 
of handicraft*, singing and dancing. 
The eve ni tigs have I veil very suc- 
cessful. they feel, hut Am haw says 
Ihe programme slum hi now he 
adapted for Israeli youth. 

“it is good dial Jewish youth in the 
Diaspora learn about us," lie ack- 
nowledges, "bill lets lace it, we live 
in Israel noi America." 

As the discussion develops, it 
moves from the Nazareth Program- 
me to general problems of Ethiopian 
immigrants in Israel. Am haw men- 
tions the tiucslioit of the aliya of 
Ethiopian Jews trapped in Sudan. 
This is even more urgent than the 
problem of those still in Ethiopia, he 
explains. Shorn I ov Zcmrii. the asso- 
ciation's treasurer, notes that the 
Ethiopian Jews in Sudan can licit Iter 
return to Ethiopia. n«»i come to 
Israel. 

Ainbaw is in a dilemma: lie has 
been assured that “i|iwei diplomacy" 
is being practised . and dial publicity 
would be harmlul; hut he is not sure. 
Should they launch a publicity cam- 
paign or not? 

This brings them to the general 
problem of coinniuniealion with the 
media, which, for example, ignored 


the Nazareth Programme. Commit- 
tee member Assttf Fcrcd, a student 
of sociology at Tel Aviv University, 
thinks the media have lost interest in 


the Ethiopians since Operation 
Moses was first publicized. 


Moses was first publicized. 

There arc lots of problems con- 
cerning Ihe absorption of Ethiopian 
immigrants; hut it is difficult to get 
the media interested. Various 
schemes for stimulating media in- 
terest are canvassed from a meeting 
with Anntoly Shehnransky to a news 
conference, where s|vcifie eases of 
hardship can he presented. 

Also taking part in the discussion 
are three people, who arc manifestly 
not Ethiopian immigrants. Their 
contributions are of a technical na- 
ture: how to sot up a press confer- 
ence, whom to contact in the media, 


which government and Jewish Agen- 
cy officials should lie approached. 

Sari Revkin is oriciunlly from 
Baltimore: Knnnic Kaufnmnn is 
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The Post's Daniel Gavron discovers that with its 
staff of two f Shatil offers its services to grass- 
roots organizations all over the country. 


Musrnra, working for the Jerusalem 
Municipality; hut he found it diffi- 
cult working for a bureaucracy, 
where, he says, vested interests a.e 
often more important than the needs 
of the citizen. He went lo the U.S., 
where lie earned an M.A. in com- 
munity relations. He joined Shatil 
this year. 

The two work together, but Kauf- 
niann lends to concentrate on social 
and community problems, with Rev- 
kin p tit ting emphasis on women's 
organizations and civil rights. 

They help groups to get orga- 
nized, to fill in tlic appropriate forms 
to establish an amula. They explain 
to the group the responsibilities of an 
amuia : it must have a board and 
elected officers, meet a l regular in- 
tervals, keep accounts and have 
them audited. 

"There are growing pains," ex- 
plains Revkin, "as a group starts 
informally in someone's kitchen, 
moves into the living room stage, 
with regular meetings, and then sets 
up an office and a structure,” 

Often Shatil puts the new associa- 
tion in (ouch witli a lawyer, accoun- 
tant - or even a public relations 
expert -who give their services free, 
or at a greatly reduced rate. Shatil 
keeps a card index of organizations 
o which can be a source for funding in 
" Israel and abroad. 

Among ihc services offered is 
advice on linw U» draft a report nnd 
> application for funding: the leelmie- 
a al details ot how this is dune, nnd 
assistance in translation where (he 
9 application is directed abroad. 

The link with the NIF is not man- 


datory. Shatil helps groups lo get 
funding from both NIF and from 


other sources; it is in contact with 
many groups which do not receive 
NIF grants. 


"WE ARE not patrons," empha- 
sizes Kali fm anil. "We don't suggest 
aims or interfere in policy; we mere- 
ly share our experience and technical 
knowledge." 

ai .•% ■ r? i i . i vr 


want and how they can go about 
doing it." 


REVKIN, 31, who has an M.A. in 
social work and community organiz- 


Shatil is financed by the New 
York-based New Israel Fund (NIF) 
and, like NIF, it works in five areas: 
civil rights, women’s issues. Jcwish- 


soeiftl work and community organiz- 
ing from the University of Maryland 
at Baltimore, is forceful, articulate, 


EXPERTS FROM the U.S. also 
come to offer help tind advice 
through the auspices of Shatil. Sher- 
ry Brown, who is working with Jew- 
ish and black groups in America, 
gave seminars to Jewish-Arab 


a bundle of energy. She was already 
a social activist in her hometown. 


groups here. Another expert gave 
advice about coalition building, de- 
monstrating how different groups 
can help each other by combining for 
specific aims of mutual interest. 

Sometimes it is simply a question 
of putting different organizations in 
touch with each other. Recently Sha- 
til arranged for a group which was 
forming a shelter for battered 
women in Haifa to meet with the 


Arab cooperation, community orga- 
niziniL and religious pluralism. 


nizing and religious pluralism. 

NIF awards sums of $1,000 to 


She worked with the Baltimore Wel- 
fare Rights Organization and in 


100,000 per yenr to such bodies as 
Neveh Shalom, the Jcwish-Arab vil- 
lage near Lntrun, the Israel 
Women’s Caucus, Sovlanut, a group 
encouraging tolernncc, Hell, the 
Israeli Institute for the Creative 
Arts, the Project for Truining Neigh- 
bourhood Leaders, the Neveh 
Tzcdek Theatre, shelters for bat- 
tered women, and a host of similar 
organizations. Recently it awarded a 
seed-money grant to the Ethiopian 
immigrants to help them get orga- 
nized. 


community organizing at a neigh- 
bourhood level. She organized the 


Baltimore; Knnnic Kmifnmnn is 
rom Jerusalem. They are respec- 
tively the coordinator and con^mun- 
ity organizer of Shatil, the Hebrew 
Acronym for Advice and Support 
service to Voluntary Organizations. 
i. c third non-Ethiopian, Joseph 
jmgor is an American immigrant 
rored by the association as its com- 
munity organizer. 

After the meeting, the committee 
Members explain about the assist- 
a ncethey have received from Shatil. 
♦k- l * iatJ no ‘dea how to go about 
l iir" Sa ^ s Ambnw, "how to 
establish an amula (non-profit orga- 
nization,) how to run an office, how 
{9 the media. The people 

.^jShatil showed us the way.” 

*■ i „y know the situation in 
KK® 1 ' ad ds Zemru, the treasurer. 
• h ' ve don’t know how things work 

Porfant^' 61 ^ ^ as ^ een ver V ’ m “ 

■The Ethiopian Immigrants Asso- 
ciation is only one of about 100 
O* a ?d organizations assisted by 
. natil. "We advise them how to get 
JS^zcd," explains Revkin. "We 

at®?-., 10 help them achieve their 
aims. ’ 


city's first rent strike. 

Immigrating to a kibbutz, she 
found herself missing city life and the 
organizing wotk that went with it. 
Shatil had started up in 1982, but 
closed down after six months. In 
1983 she restarted it. 

The Jerusalem-born Kaufmann, 
also 31, is quieter, soft-spoken, con- 
cerned. He spent a year as a volun- 
teer youth worker with street gangs 
in the Negev development town of 
Sderot, before serving as an educa- 
tion officer in the IDF. He studied 
social work at the Hebrew Universi- 
ty nnd was active in community orga- 
nizations while still a student. 

He was a community organizer in 


Shatil offers a parallel service. 
“We give in human power, what the 
NIF gives in money power," ex- 
plains Revkin. "We try to get the 
people to think about what they 


people who have been running the 
Tel Aviv shelter for some vears. 


Tel Aviv shelter for some years. 

Currently an attempt is under way 
to establish a battered women's shel- 


From left: Mefsin Ambaw, Ronnie Kuufnumn, Shemtov Zemru. 
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the municipality." 

The economic policy of the gov- 
ernment may have brought down 
inflation, says Kaufmann, but many 
of ihe country's social services are 
breaking down because of the cuts. 
Most of the groups with which he is 
working arc advocacy groups at the 
neighbourhood level. 

A number of families who were 
moved out of the Jerusalem neigh- 
bourhood of Mamiila. first to lr 
Ganitn and then to Neveh Ya’acov 
have created an instant slum in Neveh 
Ya'acov because they arc families 
with social problems' Recently the 
controlled rents, which they pay to 
Prazor, the municipal housing com- 
pany, have been raised several hun- 
dred per cent, and they are organiz- 
ing to protest against this. 

"Wo have contacts with Knesset 
members, journalists and others, 
who can help publicize their cause," 
notes Kaufmann. "They don't know 
where to turn when something like 
that hits them." 

Sometimes an advocacy group can 
turn into a social action movement, 
he explains. The Jewish-Arab Com- 
mittee for Family and Children, 
headed by Motly Golan, (described 
in The Post magazine last year) 
started us a body to protest plans to 
evacuate Amb residents from Jaffa. 
It hits turned into it group of Jewish 
and Arab volunteers carrying out 
educational and social projects in 
Jaffa's Arab community. 

"The money we received from 


about it. 

The organization has just begun 
publishing Shliton , a journal for 
tostering contacts amone the hun- 
dred or so groups helped by Shatil. 
They hope that this will be a useful 
means of keeping the different orga- 
nizations up to date with what their 
colleagues are doing. 

Revkin finds that most of her 
America d experience is adaptable to 
Israel, in some cases the problems 
are exactly the same. Kaufmann says 
that the main difference between 
Israel and the U.S. is in the whole 
conception of the role of grass-roots 
organizations in society. Israel, he 
notes, is n very centralized society 
and citizens tend to wait for the 
authorities to extend them services, 
rather than to demand their rights. 

“Shatil is not a substitute for the 
government or the municipality." he 
points out. "In the case of Project 
Renewal, for example, Diaspora 
J communities took over certain func- 
tions from the government. Shatil 
| aims to help citizens get what's com- 
ing to them from the government or 


NIF is important and we appreciate 
it," says Golan, “but (he assistance 


tl, says Uolan, "Pin (lie assistance 
from Shatil is possibly even more 
important. We are just a bunch of 
volunteers and we arc often lost in 
the bureaucracy. These people arc 
real professionals! 

"For three years wc were on our 
own and suddenly Sari and Ronnie 
came along to help us. Ii has been a 
real shot in the arm for our group. 
Their encouragement is unstinting. 
Last week Ronnie came and sat with 
me for four hours, helping to solve 
problems. They both work with such 
enthusiasm." 

Lani Ravin, who helps run Isha 
Leisha, a group dedicated to improv- 
ing the status of women in Haifa, 
points out that the women who 
started the organization had little 
knowledge of technical and financial 
matters. “Women's rights are im- 
portant to us," she says, "but we 
don’t always know how to organize 
ourselves. Shatil helps us balance 
our budget and use our funds to the 
best advantage. Their help is enor- 
mously valuable." 

Daniel Padnass of Shutafut, a 
Jewish-Arab group in the north, was 
also enthusiastic about the help he 
was getting from Shatil. "At first 1 
used to be insulted when my fund- 
raising proposals were returned with 
corrections," he confesses, "but I 
soon learnt that Sari was on the right 
track. They have helped us improve 
our organization in lots of ways." He 
points out that working for Jewish- 
Arab cooperation can sometimes 
lead to a feeling of despair. “Shatil 
has also been a shoulder to cry on," 
he says. "And that is also impor- 
tant.*’ 

Revkin and Kaufmann arc look- 
ing for more professionals to assist 
and advise the various groups with 
which they are in contact. They 
particularly need lawyers, accoun- 
tants nnd journalists, who are pre- 
pared to give their services free or at 
low rates; but other volunteers are 
also welcome. One of their most 
useful helpers is a retired business- 
man. 

"He has no experience of social 
work," observes Revkin, "but he 
knows how to run an efficient office. 


how lo maintain a filing system, how 
to keep hooks. He has helped u 


to keep hooks. He has helped u 
number of our groups." □ 
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THE DENIAL of tlie Holocaust is 
not a recent phenomenon. It started 
during World War 1 1 in Russia, Heb- 
rew University's Prof. Yehuda 
Bauer told I he three-week seminar 
on “Teaching tile Holocaust/' which 
took place recently at Yad Vashem. 

There was - and still is - no 
“Jewish Holocaust" in the diction- 
ary of the Soviets, he said in his 
lecture on rescue attempts. The 
Soviets saved about 100,000 Jews by 
allowing them to enter their territory 
from Poland in the early stage of the 
war. But thcy r engaged m this rescue 
net ion quite unintentionally. They 
had no Jewish” policy and , as such , 
their attitude is a prime example of 
the total indifference to the fate of 
the Jews which prevailed at the time. 

The overall picture of the Allies is 
that they could have done more to 
save Jews and that they acted in 


Post-war Germans 
are not guilty of the 
Holocaust, but they 
are culturally 
responsible. 

(Yehuda Bauer) 

opposition to the principles for 
which they were fighting the war. 

In Britain. B niter said, there was a 
swing in public opinion in 1942/43 
toward acting to save Jews. All chur- 
ches came out for helping the Jews, 
and especially children, but the gov-, 
ernnient defended its stubborn indif-' 
fe rence under the cloak of the prior- 
ity of war needs. Winston Churchill's 
role on this issue is in dispute to this 
day. No Jew wus ever in Ills home 
because his wife Clementine would 
not have it. 

Bauer did not mention Britain’s 
pre-war action in admitting hun- 
dreds of Jewish youngsters under the 
age of 16, in addition to men recently 
released from concentration camps, 
women prepared to do domestic 
work and certain types of profession- 
als. • 

Turning to the U.S.’s record, 
Bauer said: “The government acted 
norrhally; there is no repronch, and 
any other government would have 
acted in the same manner, I can't say 
ttyty -ihe U.S, abandoned the- Jews/' 
He derided the recent “sport, among 
Jewish. Ph.Eh candidates,” who he 
says write fheses demolishing 'the 
.U.S, goVernmehi and Jewish lead- 
ership ofthe time, 

■ JSauer outlined the increases in the 
.Germed' (Jewish) immigration 
quotas which took place after 1935, 
but, defended Roosevelt’s reluctance ; 

' to take more drastic steps. This was • 
based ori b is 1 desire to be reelected ■, 
, in 1940; ati a; time! -when anti- 

■ Seroitisn};iri the coujitxy was op the 
rise^end ihere were more than 10 . ’ 
.mD]mrt unertploy«i ( At the Evian 
/Conference- on Refugees' in 1939, 

Roosevelt tried to palm the Jews off 
! on America , Bauer said. ' 

^ • ;j ,i" I ■ I* J ■ ■•.-■j! '. . . 

•wriBN lNroHMA'rioN on' .the 
Fslpjdf th6 Jews, reached America ir 
-Wf ysarsv -it, was not : be 
heved -because it wafiunbelieVabie. 

marshalled the exampld of 
fntlsh Mfdrgiation mlnistfcr Bren- 
daniBracken; who inJunc 1942 com. 
mcnf jjd ojv rapdris/of 700,000. Jeyvs 
al Chelmiio: 
...(bis is wcelRnj"pn^aganda..Tbe 
Jews |t|^aW«^8g4rhtflpnd Wall/ V ■ 
Poles tended* ttt'titke, 
but thp news 


ereiyyas 
“* qbtUr ’ 


TWISTING FATE 

The Allies' indifference to the fate of the Jews, and the questionable efficacy of armed 
resistance during the Holocaust were among the topics discussed at a recent seminar at 
Yad Vashem. The Post's Ernie Meyer reports, on the three-week-long programme. 


extent of (he destruction became 
known, there were many sincere 
statements that “we had no idea." 
Yet the information had been in 
many papers and magazines, Bauer 
noted. 

He admitted, however, that at (he 
Bermuda Refugee Conference dur- 
ing the war, the U.S. sabotaged all 
real attempts at rescue, and that the 
establishment of the War Refugee 
Board came too late to have any 
effect. Yet he defended the failure of 
the Allies to bomb Auschwitz and 
stop the killing there as not being an 
anti-Semitic decision. 

Bauer concluded his lecture by 
saying that the Yishuv in Palestine 
wns powerless to help. 

DR. YITZHAK Arad, chairman of 
the Yad Vashem executive, who as a 
teenager fought with the partisans, 
lectured on armed revolts in the 
death camps. He said that the upris- 
ings were a success since they led to 
the closing of these camps, although 
less than 10 per cent of those who 
escaped survived to the end of the 
war. 

He tempered this evaluation, 
however, by noting that the Jews in 
the Sonderkommandos , who could 
look forward to a life-span of several 
months because they serviced the 
gas chambers, only revolted when 
they felt that the flow of transports 
was slackening and their own end, 
thus, was near. 

The initiative for the uprisings in 
the summer and autumn of 1943, 
both in Treblinka and in Sobibor, 
came from the camp elite, the kapos. 
It was realized that only a general 
uprising had any chance at all. In 
both camps the guards were killed 
and their weapons taken. Attempts 
to obtain arms by bribing the Ukrai- 
nian guards had failed. 

Prof. Bauer, in his lecture on 
armed resistance, posed the rhetor- 
ical question whet her it saved Jewish 
lives/ “Generally, no/’ was his 
answer. Yet it Was a moral impera- 
tive, he added. “Most young people 
opted to go with the|r families, rm 
not pulling resistance higher thhir 
. going withane’s family.” ... . 

•' . Bauer said that in the’ overall war 
■ effort; aghinst the Germans, Jewish 
res(stance;‘*did not have the slightest 
effect; it was hot evenj'a mosquito 
bite. 7 And it did not raise the Jewish 
survival rateeitheJcJ ; i - 

. There wps hd way of Reaping the 
. Nazis; he said. i The statement, “i 
- .survived bemuse Ijfpu^t/’ i* ipade 
, from,a personal perspective/Snd is 
hot. necessarily acciirate. A, main 
motive may Jiave !,be^n. revenge* 


Poland, a mere 15,000 were saved 
with the help of the local population . 
But where the Poles themselves 
were in a minority, as in the region of 
WoUtynia, they helped to a much 
larger extent. 

He cited the well-known case of 
the Danes, who spirited their Jews 
away to neutral Sweden, when word 
of their planned deportation was 
leaked by no less than three German 
sources. After the war, however, 
when the Jews returned and re- 
claimed their property, there was a 
wave of anti-Semitism, he added. 

In France, the higher ranks of the 
Catholic hierarchy supported the 
anti-Semitic stance of the Vichy gov- 
ernment. At the same time, howev- 
er, there were many instances of the 
lower clergy saving Jews. In the 
south of France, bishops advocated 
saving Jews in their sermons. The 
deportation of about 4,000 scream- 
ing, parentless children in July 1942 
especially altered the attitude of 
many Frenchmen. But the main 
changes were wrought on the battle- 
field. By 1943/44 everything had 
changed and about two-thirds of 
French Jewry was saved. 

In Italy, only about 8,000 of the 
country’s 35,000 Jews were de- 
ported. The Vatican did not control 
the archbishops and lower clergy, 
many of whom hid Jews. “Every 
religion is potentially genocidal - 


motive rtiay hav^ beftn. revenge* 
aimpijgb that may hot stfynd nice hi 
1986, ne kaid. Ho piloted a It^year- 


oe kitted last.,, But the desire for 
revenge qiijckly evaporated after thp 

Schne young peqpje fought r as in 
the Warsaw ghetto*- to revolt against 
their elders; There. was ' ’ ' ‘ 

are to b?. remembered 

hi 


wawntm- i-y if-tit 


j, opp ypung woihpm 


ana the opposite also holds true," 
Bauer said. As an aside, he added 
that in Genoa, the prostitutes orga- 
nized to help Jews. 

Bauer also dwelt on the example 
of the population of Slovakia , which, 
led by an anti-Semitic clergy, was 
thoroughly hostile to the Jews. 
When in the winter of 1942/43, 
however, the Slovaks learned of the 

The Germans have to 
deal with their own ; 
spook- it's not over 

yet,. ... 

(EmllFacjtenheim) 

: ...... • 

huge losses their units had suffered 
on the [Eastern front, fighting with 
the Germans, they changed their 
aftUude and. became more , willing to 
>nelp Jews. But the change was not 
ideological^ The Slovaks were still 
willing to strip , the Jews of their 
property, but as in Bulgaria, they 
were o6 longer anxious tp Jdll them. . 
v A Similar si tq at ion prevailed in 
Romania. That country, Bauer said, 
proved pii exception to the rule that 
nations behaved according to their 
previoqs, reeprd of anti-Semitism. 

: Exceptfor'an inltlafcpogrom irt Jassy 
: and -a later one In: Bucharest, the. 
Romanians saw the ..writing on the 
wall after tjje defeat of their forces af 
the. bat. tie of Voronezh In 1942; even 
JheiGerriiarj; debacle qt-Stat-: 

ImtTT-nrt - " . ’’i ■ • •' T : ' . * • 


THE SUBJECT qf Righteous Get** 
tiles, who Shved Jcto&j was presented 


Gruniger of (he Federal Police of 
Switzerland, who from 1938 on pro- 
tected many Jewish refugees 
reaching his country. He did this 
despite German protests to his gov- 
ernment and lost his position and 
pension rights as a result. 

The second case was the better 
known one of the Japanese consul in 
Kovno, Lithuania. Motivated by 


bugihara at the beginning of the war 
saved about 3,000 Jews by issuing 
them entry visas to his country, 
which, in turn, enabled them to 
escape the Germans via Russia. 
Suginara, who died this week at the 
age of 86, defied instructions by his 
government and paid for this by 
being ostracized during and after the 
war. 

The third example was that of the 
Portuguese consul in Bordeaux, 
Aristide de Sousa Mendes, who 
saved the lives of perhaps as many as 
10,000 fleeing Jews by issuing them 
visas. De Sousa Mendes also paid 
heavily for his unselfish action. 


THE SEARCH for and the prosecu- 
tion of Nazi war criminals was the 
subject of a lecture by Ephraim 
Zuroff, the representative in Israel 
of the Office of Special Investiga- 
tions (OSI), set up by the U.S. 
Justice Department some six years 
ago. He gave a fascinating insight 
into the way his office operates arid 
the many difficulties it encounters in 
searching for witnesses and 
documentary evidence. Zuroff 
spends much of his time scouring the 
archives at Yad Vashem and other 
institutions. 

He told how his head office came 
upon the name of John Demjanjuk 
only! by accident five years ago, as it 
was looking for evidence against 
another Treblinko guard, Fedor 
Federenko. Shown a folder with 
photos of eight guards, a witness 
identified ,Dem]anjuk - and that 
started the process which landed 
“Ivan the Terrible" in an Israeli jail 
today, awaiting trial. . . 

“tf is hardest to find witnesses of 
massacres in small towns," Zuroff 
said, “because in most coses the 
entire Jewish population was wiped 
■ out." 

He also mentioned that Britain 
never took any steps against war 
criminals: Apart from a brief fllirry 
right afler.the war, it took 30 years to 
revive any interest in the subject, he 
• .said, 1 ' • • i ■' . ■• 

."•t •. ! . !• • 

IMPORTANT- leetpres on various 
aspects of ; the- Holocaust were those 
on the nature of , anti-Semitism 
(frof. Sbrpuei Ettfpger) £ Christian 
Roots of antisemitism (Methodist 
: minister Frankjin'tittcllji Europe, 
UTatibnalism;add the crisis of mod- 
7 6rnity (Wof/ Steve 1 A^heiS);- llte 
. • Jews'of East^rittal EUi^pe (Prof, 

; ; Ezra: Mende|sohb); H0v/ ,w|S ;the 

‘r. .vThe'Holo.cai^tlh literatgftapdoij •; 

Je ^nres r . 
.t^^help’ed course' 

hdilqidwie^.'jthey %re 


Tlie course was enriched by about 
n dozen films, which added their own 
eloquence to that of the lecturers. 

The most remarkable was the 
documentary shot by the Germans 
about the lieud of (he Lodz Judenrai, 
Haim Rumkowski. 

The classic anti-Semitic stand-by, 
the German-made 77n? Eternal Jew, 
lost nothing of its revolting vicious- 
ness, even if one hnd seen it several 
times before . The scene in which the 
teeming Jewish masses of Poland are 
compared to scurrying rats remains 
seared in one’s memory. This is 
followed by the explanation that 
Polish Jews - despite their ill-gotten 
wealth - preferred to live in vermin- 
infested hovels. 

Sick, but deadly effective. 

Another change of pace from even 
the best lecture was tnc testimony of 
a survivor. Anushka Freeman held 
the group spellbound for over two 
hours with tnc account of her experi- 
ences in Auschwitz and Bergen- 
Belsen. “After her talk I was too 
drained to do anything else for the 
rest of the day. It confronts you with 
the real nature of man," said one 
student. 

Nobody in the Middle 
Ages would have 
dreamt of 
exterminating the 
Jews like vermin. 

(Emil Fackenhelm) 

A similar, but less immediate, 
effect was achieved by the showing 
of two video interviews of survivors, 
part of the large collection made by 
Yale University. 

‘ WHAT DID some of the 32 students 
have to say nbout the course? Ken- 
neth Oldfield, 42, wbo tenches reli- 
gious education nt the West London 
Institute of Higher Education, ex- 
plained his presence by saying that 
’’religion is central to education, and , 
l appreciate tlie role Christianity 
played in facilitating nnti-Scmltlsm. 

I wanted to look at the Holocaust • 
through Jewish eyes." 

Oldfield, who taught in India for 
several years, said that EHe Wiesel’s 
book Night had knocked him out, 
and that he had been similarly 1m- 
; pressed by Thomas Kencaily’s oobk , 

. about Oscar Schindler; He said that 
the course was “possibly too inten- 
siye, mftybe! you get saturated/ < 

He also commented on America’s ■ 
enthusiasm for the subject of the 
Hblocaust, "In Britain we don’t • 

. have the &nme emphasis. " ) \ .. 

.. Ateret Cohn, |the ;principal pf J 
1 Milwaukee Jewish high .school and : 
director of an adduU education pro-. : 
gramme) said pta was thrilled w 1 ^ l* 10 ' 

• course. She has been tp Israel . where „ 

:; she bas a married sop, 10 times. VTjJ y 

■ insist that othe# crime after me, 

: !;Shb said- ' ;'L ! ‘ 

■i.'. Attending the. course fori the third , 
year in a row Wa$iDr . jphh Tamerin , •; 
pir assistant, 'professor o| |cl|mcal 
1 psychiatry at. Cpmell ; * 

.■l‘I?r^,h^b^mepart of myi nft - 
i/ly’s v/ay ^ jr . 

who;'also\gaVe a. tectufd on jj»v - , 




nature of prejudice. I le did mu think 
a Holocaust could happen in the 
U.S., because of that country's long 
tradition of democracy. “The course 
makes me a better American. I no 
longer take democracy for granted,” 
he said. 

Shlomi Segcv. 32. a seventh- 
generation sabrn. studied agronomy 
But is now a tour guide. I ie was (he 
only Israeli in tnc course, which 
“gave me great stimulation/' He 
conducted tours which some of the 
course participants took on 
weekends. 

The Reverend Eugene C. Kreidcr 
Ph.D. , who is a professor of pastoral 
theology nt Luther Northwestern 
Theological Seminary in Saint Haul, 
Minnesota, has been to Israel seven 

■ times and has been teaching a Holo- 
caust course for three years, hie said 
he was very satisfied with the level of 
teaching and found each lecture well 
focused! He also appreciated the 
preparatory reading list mailed to 
participants. He termed Anushka 
Freeman’s personal testimony “a 
moving experience." 

Jim Goldman, 51, is the adminis- 
trator for continuing adult education 
at the City University of New York. 
His wife Mary is an associate profes- 
sor of business administration at 
Pace University. The couple’s in- 
terest in the course was rJersonal, 
rather than professional. Reminisc- 
ing about a recent visit to the crema- 
torium at Auschwitz, Mary said: 
“The stillness was denfening. I 
seemed to hear voices which said 

• 'Remember me/ ’’ 

The Goldmans were generally 
satisfied with the course. “One 
learns how much one doesn't 
know," Jim said. Could it happen in 
the U.S.? “Yes, the potential is 
tl^ere, but it is difficult to estimate 
the chances of it becoming reality.” 
Sharon Weintraub, who works for 
the Toronto Board of Educntlon, 
and Stephen Gibson, a Toronto 
lawyer, made up the Canadian con- 
tingent at the course. Prof. Colin 

■ Talz came from the University of 
Sydney, Australia. Prof. Bruce 
Pauley, of the history department of 

. the University of Central Florida, at 

• Orlando, was a student and also 
contributed n lecture on the Nazi 
phenomenon. . 

Tlie course is organized by the 
. ■ Centre for Teaching the Holocaust 
■ at Yad Vashem, headed by Shnlmi 

• Barmore and Elly Dim, and by the 

• Vidal Sassoon International Centre 
. for the Study of Anti-Semitism nt the 
. Hebrew University. 

Prof. Bauer and muny other lee- 
turori regularly waive their fees, 
which arc a modest $40-$5tl and 
Which In any case arc often taken in 
the form of books, rather than cosh. 


' There is no such thing 
asHolocaust 
literature-there 
f cannot be. Auschwitz 
: i negates a 1 1 literatu re 
has it negates all 
| theories and 
•; doctrines... 

: , (Ella Wiesel) 
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ALAN MINIM’S llurbtm is based 
on I lie Mih it; ami Afidraslum, un the 
T ;i I in ii U , Apm ry |i h a a n tl 
Psi-mli'U[iigmphicii. ami many other 
sources. 

He commences his thankless task 
with [lie fail of (he First rcniple and 
(he Babylonian Exile, auric includes 
il with I lie literary response to the 
Ifolotansi. lie provides a clear and 
consistent interpretation of all these 
reactions which eventually moulded 
the Jewish soul. 

Mint l pays special attention to the 
aftermath of the Crusader massacres 
in the Rhineland, to the Chmieinicki 
episode in the Ukraine, and pog- 
roms in Tsarist Russia. 

SIMO'; TAYLOR contributes a 
study of the evolution of Nazi ideolo- 
gy, from the establishment of the 
party in 1919 to its victory, and the 
creation uf the Third Reich in 1933. 

His research, based on newly- 
discovered sources in East and West 
Germany, provides an explanation 
of how the German people, and its 
political, industrial and economic 
leadership, supported the Nuzis. and 
found in German and World Jewry n 
convenient scapegoat for their coun- 
try's ills. 

They freely I jounced the Nazis, 
who skilfully iiuminiikilcd public 
op ilium, and enlisted the support ol 
the newly-impoverished, and deeply 
flush ad'il. German middle class. 
The Nazis signalled llicir mlentioii In 
exterminate the Jews as early as 
1927. They made no hones about it. 
Theii propaganda machine ex- 
ploited the economic crisis of 1920 
and of 1929. denounced “Jewish" 
Wall Street, and offered the temp- 
ling prospect ol national revival. 

ALEXANDER RAM ATI is best- 
knowii fi»i in's While tlic Pope Kept 
Silent ( pi i hi i.xlieil in die ITS. under 
(he tide The Av>i.\i (Airirfgrnunri) 
which won the Anno Frank Prize in 
Literature in 1W5. It was about a 
group of Mahan priests and nuns who 
rescued Jews during World War M. 
His next hook, Barbed Wire on the 
Isle of Man, described the plight of 
Jewish refugees front Germany in- 
terned in England. 

In his The Violins Slopped Play- 
ing, Ramati writes about the tob- 
lit tie -known Gypsy Holocaust. His 
novel is based on original testimo- 
nies by Gypsies given him at a World 
Romany Congress held at Gottingen 
in West Germany, and is written m a 


THE HISTORY of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, especially of the Palestinian 
side of it. is quite paradoxical. Gov- 
ernment and Society in Rural Palestine 
i 920- 194ft is one of the very few 
books written on the subject that 
manages to exhibit these paradoxes 
in such sharp relief. 

Ylana N. Miller begins by posing a 
number of very haro arid intriguing 
questions. The Arabs of Palestine 
made up two-thirds of the popula- 
tion, and owned most of the cultiv- 
able land. She wonden, therefore, 
why they "lusl" their homes and 
land to a relatively small Jewish 
community just emerging from the 
shocks of World War IT.. Was it 
because they were backward, primi- 
tive and reactionary? Did Israel re- 
sult front persistent victimization of 
the Palestinian Arabs by an im- 
. periuMst power thin supported Zion- 
ist colonization? Did the Pulesti- 
• hjans betray one another? Or were 
• tbey he lpless sufferers in the face of a 
sophisticated enemy vvitli endless rc- 
. .sources?* 

'■ She ptJKs these questions, then 
,;;scn^ibly dismisses them fei their rhe- 
; , ^pl lriimidB f >bich iriiplieH ‘That: 

. ij?*? opr Arabs ore nionilly to 

.blame-for^Wqrical rdiqities,*'. Site' 
’ n athfp^U to'taWsUjjme Vi lie concrete' 
‘i •: ^ *•,’ !. • » ' • '>'< ! ; 'rv' -j 

: if <7^ 








1 1 1 1 R It AN Rcspauscs to Catastrophe 
hi Hebrew Literature by Alan Mimz. 
New York. Columbia University 
Press. 283 pp. Price not stated. 

PRELUDE TO GENOCIDE: Nazi 
Ideology and the Struggle for Power 
by Simon Taylor. London. Duck- 
worth, 22(i pp. £19.51). 

AND THE VIOLINS STOPPED 
PLAYING: A Story of the Gypsy 
Holocaust by Alexander Ranvati. 
London, Hodder and Stoughton. 
235 pp. £8.95. 

RISHON H ALOHAMIM BE- 
NAZIM (The First Fighter Against 
the Nazis) by David Frankfurter. Tel 
Aviv, Resludihi. 188 pp. Price not 
stated. 


lively and authentic manner. 

The Gypsies were selected for 
extermination just like the Jews, 
only a little later. Ramati provides 
an excellent portrait of their life and 
customs. His account of what the 


FROM GHETTO KOVNO TO 
DACHAU by Dr. Lazar Goldstein- 
Golden. Published by Esther Gold- 
stein. New York. 273 pp. Price not 
stated. 

THE JEWISH COMMUNITY IN 
POLAND by Isaac Lewin. New 
York, Philosophical Library. 247 pp. 
$15.00. 

BEIT MERKAHAT BEGHETTO 
KRAKOW (The Pharmacy in the 
Cracow Ghetto) by Tadeusz Pank- 
iewicz. Jerusalem, Ynd Vnshem. 158 
pp. Price not stated. 

Alexander Zvielli 


Germans did to the Gypsies convin- 
cingly refutes all those neo-Nazi 
historians who deny the Holocaust. 

THE FIRST JEW who shot and 
killed a Nazi was David Frankfurter, 


No-win situation 


GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY IN 
RURAL PALESTINE 1920-1948 by 
Ylana N. Miller. Austin, University 
of Texas Press, 218 pp., $19.95. 

THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 
IN PALESTINE AND ISRAEL 1919- 
1984 by Sondra Miller Rubenstein. 
Boulder, Colorado, Westview Press 
(U.K. Suppliers: Bowker Publishing 
Company). 419 pp. $27.50. 

Nissim Rejvvan 

conditions that determined and li- 
mited Palestinian Arab actions” in 
the- three fateful decadfes of Mandate 
government. She lids two basic 
assumptions, the first that, since the 
majority of PalcStinim) Arabs were 
village] s, it is impossible to answer 
.suth questions without understand- 
ing “whiit villagers coiiild and could 
npt do.” T ( hc second assumption is 
that. Palestinian Arabs were opposed 
id’ llie Zionist mdVcnient from its 
hegimiing in this area. ; ' 

What emerges from lier findings is 
. Ifriit the,; Artt(bs of Palestine were 


caught in a classic uo-win situation 
for which no one in particular, Jew, 
Arab, or British, was really to 
blame. The latter, it seems, unwit- 
tingly introduced a new form of 
political organization that helped 
fragment the new Arab leadership 
along lines till then unkown. “On the 
one hand, Arab officials who served 
the Palestine government began to 
develop skills and ties that would 
prepare them to serve in a new, 
limited Palestinian nation-state; on 
the other hand, nationalist leaden 
who remained outside the official 
structure maintained Pan-Arab ties 
and continued to rely on family and 
religious links for their authority.” 

THE RESULT has been that, in the 
short run, “the course of the Man- 
date made it likely that Palestinian 
Arabs would lose in 1947-48,” since, 
after J.Q years of struggle and inten- 
sive inner cHunge.nO leadership 
among them “could either accept 
purl if ion or organize successful re- 
sistance to it.” In the long run, the 
self-same process “ensured that 
Palestinian Arabs would continue to 


tlii'ii a M mlcnt a! (In- Hmvcr.ih **1 
Be i lie. lleeanietl mit die .lss.iv-iu i- 
tiou ot Wilhelm t »i I . the N.i.-i 

i iiiulcitvr nf Switvei land. alii'i murli 
soul-searching. and [ilanned it eaie- 
fully. Frankfurters example was bil- 
lowed by I lersy (ir\iis/pan. wli* > 
shot von Rath, a German diplomat, 
on November 7. BUS. 

Gustloff was shot in i ebmaiv 
193k. Frankfurter was sentenced to 
' IS years' imprisonment but released 
after he had served half his sent cnee, 
lie was depoiled. and forbidden 
ever to set fool again in Switzerland. 
However, this interdict was lifted in 
1969. Frankfurter settled here in 
1945. and Interworked for the Minis- 
try of Defence. He died in 1982. 

His bonk was written together 
with Shalom Ben-Hurin, and pub- 
lished under the title Naknm l Re- 
venge) in 1948. (An English excerpt 
appeared in Commentary in 195(1.) 
The new Hebrew edition has u long 
introduction by Yosef Ncdawa, a 
historian basing himself on the Swiss 
sources. 

LAZAR GOLDSTEIN-Goldcn was 
a prominent Lithuanian -born Jew 
deported from Slobodku Ghetto to 
Dachau. After the Liberation, he 
was active in various Jewish orga- 
nizations. and then settled in New 
York, where he practised medicine 
till his death in 1981. 

Goldstein was a contributor to the 
Yiddish American press, am) a 
noted medical rescaic her. His re- 
miniscences are published in English 
and Yiddish by his wife Esther. They 
will be of particular interest to for- 
mer Lithuanians or to one-time Jew- 
ish refugees in the American zone in 
Germany. 

ISAAC LEV/IN chronicles the de- 
velopment over the Inst millennium 
of the largest Jewish community in 
the Diaspora. His study was sup- 
ported by the Polish Institute of Aits 
and Science of America, and its 
support, reinforced by Lcwin’s Agu- 
dat Yisracl orientation, does have n 
bearing on the character of this 
bbok. 

Lewin provides a series of historic- 
al essays on the Jewish experience in 
Poland up to 1939. Many of them arc 
highly interesting, and are a con- 
tribution to knowledge, in particular 
of the remote past. 

But Lewin, of course, does not 
explain the impediment to the Zion- 


fight for their own state and to seek 
to redo what they saw as u failure." 

The Arabs of Palestine, then, 
were bound to lose no matter wiuit 
they chose to do. Throughout the 
Mandate, they “felt trapped be- 
tween a Zionist movement that 
spoke of progress, thus evoking a 
traditional resistance, and a British 
authority that preached tradition, 
thus provoking a desire for change.” 
Whatever they did, they felt them- 
selves invaded by foreign power and 
foreign values. 

The whole Arab-Zionist conflict, 
indeed, both before and after the 
establishment of Israel, is eloquently 
summed up in these words, written 
apropos of the Arab revolt of 1936- 
39: “In the beginning, the revolt 
seemed to unify Palestinian Arabs 
and to bring to a head all the various 
strains of their dissatisfaction. A 
tremendous release of energy in the 
countryside matched the sustained, 
disciplined Strike and boycott in the 
cities. Yet* just as the strike even- 
, tuiilly became more burdensome to 
- its perpetrafors.thaatQ its objects, so 
the revolt in the countryside ulti- 
mately weakened the Arab com- 
munity while, strengthening Jewish 
self-sufficiency, British control, ahd 
interference by non-Palestinian 


I I rtlnll ill ! , «»I.Ulri .*! | hi- 
V"«l.ii ^ 'i* w •■ml us belief 

ill ii k «\‘ -.In mill .!v.:ui j divine simy. 
Hums hi 1 1 »i f 11-111111111-' i-i Bi^i/ yj s . 

i-i.l A u 1 . id. i will In..), hi \ .tin for an 
.KVi'imi. in Dll'- !■.«• if.. i»l I’nlisli Jew- 
Mi *'iii.iii. i|'.ili"ii. .uni ilu- struggle 
bn Miv light W'-'iHlv hoi r. I'hercK 
.in.>l>\iiiu.ili‘.iu-[i.iiKv hi'iucon Pul- 
isli Joui\\ ilhisiiiiiiis hisioiy and jjs 
OXtUKli.'ll. 

I AMBUS/ I'ANKII'Wlf/.wImni 
in I ebmaiv l'f/3 Yad Vashem tec- 
i»f.ni/i , .l .I s a Righteous (Ion tile, 
tiwnt'd a phimiiiioy in I ho heart of the 
Cracow ghi-tli*. Ilo Wits a unique 
ol vso ivor i .f Na/i excesses. Pank- 
icwiiv helped Jews as much ns he 
oi hi lil. smuggled nut their mail anil 
messages, and assisted the escape of 
many to gentile neighbourhoods. He 
lias remained the friend of many of 
the Jewish survivors. 

I Us reminiscences, originally pub- 
lished in Polish, have now been 
translated into I lelirew, and are of 
considerable personal and historical 
interest. □ 
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THE ANTI -DEFAMATION 
League of Bnni Drill] has just issued 
the third edition »*f 7 Vie Holocaust in 
Rooks and Films, [ he new edition is 
a co-publication of ADI.'s Interna- 
tional Cent re foi Holocaust Studies 
and Hipjiociene Books. New York 
City. 

Originally published by ADL ill 
F»7N, and updated in l‘W2. the new 
I5X pp. bibliography has been gi cat- 
ty expanded. 

Resources appear in a dozen 
categories, ranging from “Euro- 
pean Jewry Before the Holocaust” 
to “War Criminals,” “Survivors.” 
and the “Nature of Human Be- 
haviour." 

Some 475 hooks, films, poster 
sets, and special publications are 
annotated. The hook lists major Holo- 
caust education and resource cen- 
tres, and audio-visual distributors, 
and includes three indexes: for pub- 
lications, authors, and audio-visuals. 

The two editors are Judith Hcr- 
schlug Muffs, of ADI /s Inlerfaitli 
department, and Dennis B. Klein, of 
the International 1 iolocaiist Centre. 

It may be ordered from Linda 
Miller, Publications Department, 
ADL, 823 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 11)1)17. ($6.95 plus 
postage). A.Z. 


Arabs in Palestinian affairs." 

NOWHERE in Ylana Miller's book 
is there a mention of the Palestine 
Communist Party (PCP), although, 
on the evidence amassed in The 
Communist Movement in Palestine 
and Israel 1919-19, SV, that parly be- 
gan n process of “Arabization” as 
early as 1930. By 1934, indeed, Rid- 
wan nl-Hilu (better known ns Mus) 
was appointed Secretary -General of 
the PCP, while Shmucl Mikunis be- 
came his “Jewish deputy.” Perhaps, 
this should not surprise, since in 
those days the Communists of Pales- 
tine - Jews and Arabs alike - were 
more concerned with class conflicts, 
party organization, fighting British 
imperialism, and, above nil, advanc- 
ing Moscow's cause than with what 
they perceived as an artificial, 
bourgeois-inspired conflict between 
Arabs and Jews. 

In her well-researched but badly- 
produced book. Dr. Rubenstein 
traces the origins and development 
of the Communist movement in 
Palestine and in Israel. She brings 
the account upno - the year- 
when with the rise of the Progressive 
List for Peace as n new focal point of 
Arab discontent, “Rakah appeared 
to have lost its raison d'etre . " D 
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hei'illlie Mei\l Slievp :in*l got lilt- 
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j n 12 I iVlllll“'lt'l. In be I. ill In 
Streep, the U")lvw«i-.,1 l«<i m.ii emihl 
UaidU time gixeii li*'i ill- -.i«»pv in ,|m 
justice I** Bh \ni th.n i--. 

Ihe Nliil.iils* dr.*»*nl.»me*. .iml p-n.»- 
<||t\VM'l ll«'l (H - l ill-ill 1 1 ■ 

[!,»in Kaien i litiMi-ui/*- Hihcm'Ii 
in ISS5. IMiN‘‘U w.r. a din me., 
cmiract'oils. inciieiil "lil'k-l.ilvd’ 
person: wh»* was ,ils« » eiii-iiii*ii-ill\ 
depeiuleut. eoinviiiimi-bomid iunl 
react ionaiy- il she hunieil linns and 
lived ml her isnlaie*! Keiivun e«*llve 
pluiUali*'H iiinl Iniin. she also ie- 
turned, at the age ul Ii*. in live with 
hei motliei in Demiiaik. And iliis is 
only the (ip ol ilu- icvherg ol Blixeii 
paradoxes, all rather voluminously 
set out in this biography. 

Her life was sharply divided into 
two parts. Tile liisl was in Alricu, up 
to the age of 4o, and site lived il to 
the full, grappling with defeat, mis- 
ery. illness, and yet also touched 
grandeur and real joy. She lived 
thirstily, even bloodily! In the other 
part, from her return to Denmark to 
her death n( 77. Dine sen remem- 
bered, suffered, recounted, revived 
ami wrote about what sin* lv-ul done 
and experienced earlier. 

Althuugli tlieie aie line insights in 
Judith 'llmriuiiu's book (‘if Isuk 
Dinesen took a man’s name, it was at 
least partly to gel a man's fjcedom.” 
etc.), it is slightly disappointing in 
that it suffers from the inverse prob- 
lem of the film. IV anything, it’s too 
detail-laden, too thorough, not real- 
ly selective enough. Incidentally, it 
was interesting to note, in the film- 
credits, that Thurman was taken on 
to the crew ;is Associate Producer. 

In the film version of Out of Afri- 
ca, she thereby lent her name to 
glaring cine malic distortions of 
what, in seven years ou* Blixen’s 
biography, she had painstakingly 
striven to get right. 

In any event, aftci leading it 
carefully. I feel I hat Judith Thur- 
man's work does not come through 
strongly enough on just the ques- 
tions where curiosity is i cully 
aroused. The most obvious is the 
enigma of Blixen's maiiiage. She 
weu Baron Unn Dlixen, who gave 
her his mime and made her into (at 
lustjn Baroness; hut lie also gave hei 
syohilis, which i exulted m ban cm less. 
Why did she ding to this marriage? 
And why rlid she slay so loyal In him, 
bailing him mil of debt, overlooking 
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Timed a* eniiu'idt' with the release uf the timirif-uiiMring moviV. a tie 
luxe illustrated edition of “ Out of Africa" has been published by 
Century ut 114.95. Dramatic paintings of the landscape, haunting 
contemporary photographs and numerous decorative illustrations by 
the Kenyan artist Bina Dhanani complement the text of Karen Blixen's 
masterpiece. The embossed binding has a Kenyan folk-art motif. A. B. 

Dinesen in detail 


ISAK DINESEN: The Life of Karen 
UUxcn by Judith Tluirnian. Har- 
mondsworlli. Penguin. 557 pp. 
(4.95. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE 
HAREM bv Babs Rule. London. 
W.H. Allen. 176 pp. (2.25. 

THE INNOCENT ANTHROPO- 
LOGIST by Nigel Barley. Ilar- 
motulsworili. Penguin. 190 pp. 
£2.95 

Aloma Halter 


his mismanagement of her farm, and 
staunchly defending him from her 
mil raged family? 

The first stage of Blixen’s lire is 
any biographer's dream. Doubtless 
Thurman was helped also by 

Blixen's sc If- drama rising way ol 
seeing herself. She lived her lile as if 
living out a legend, sometimes a 
mysterious Scheherazade, some- 
times a Quixote. If she perceived 
herself in mythic dimensions, she 
also worked very hard at ensuring 
there would he a basis it* Ihe myth. 
Like DontJuixole she really look on 
almost impossible tusks, she did bat- 
tle aguins) windmills; and then, like 


her heroine Scheherazade, she did 
delay her “death sentence,” (in- 
credible ill-health and continual 
pain), drawing out the span of her 
days with her stories. They kept her 
going, kept her alive. 

If Bttxen emerges as a vital and 
unique personality from (his work . il 
is rather more to her own credit than 
to that of her biographer. 

ANYONE LIVING in Israel, and 
who still feels he needs more “magic 
of the east” stuff in his life (and 


doesn’t mind if it’s of the “Fry’s 
Turkish Delight” variety), will find it 
in Everyday Life in the Harem. “The 


huge Arabian carpets spread out 
under the evening sky, the tops of 
date palms etched against the sun- 
set's deepening glow beyond the 
harem wall. As the servants circle 
softly to refill our tiny cups... the 
long-drawn call of the muezzins float 
over the city... The air is scented with 
die mixture of oiuttt and many frag- 
rances worn by women. Soon the sky 
will darken to deep blue velvet, and 
a crescent moon will lend its touch of 
delicate silver beauty to (he land of 
Scheherazade...” This flight of fan- 
tasy is actually Hie filial flourish to a 
rather prosaic hook. 

Written in the form of newsy. 


cheerful letters ’‘lionie," Bill's (im- 
|*r**b;ihle) Rule, the author, is :t 
middle-aged, young. American 
imim-cn in-wage' earner. Frmn her 
job ;is an uvei worked school adiui- 
nisiiafoi, she suddenly finds liersell 
lolling around on cushions being 
sei veil cimling drinks. She is given a 
unique entree into a Saudi harem 
when lie i eldest daughter marries 
into the Saudi royal lamily. As the 
gi]) lias been pining lor home and 
America, the family hope an ex- 
tended visil Irani mum will cheer her 
up. 

Travelling to Saudi Arabia comes 
by invitation rather than visa, and 
it's certainly not everyone who gets 
the chance to see “vvliat really goes 
on in the privacy of the harem." So 
the hook gets off to a high start on 
sheer intrigue and novelty value. 
What was it really like? 

Babs Rule admits that she doesn’t 
speak a word of Arabic and that 
she’s no expert. She's not an 
academic, and doesn’t have any 
background in the field. She doesn't 
have a journalist's enquiring mind, 
or the kind of writer's intuition 
which makes, for example, Linda 
Bianford's study of Arab society in 
the Gulf States so fascinating. She 
reaches Jeddah with her winning 
openness and untampered ignor- 
ance, and leaves a few months later, 
having dispatched her battery of 
epistles - the contents of which could 
actually have been gleaned from a 
combination of the library shelf for 
Saudi Arabia and back issues of 
glossy magazines for women. 

She does notice that Saudi women 
are totally secluded from all males 
except for members of their own 
family. They have no access to gov- 
ernment, and play absolutely no part 
in decision-making processes. They 
are kept from education, and have 
no freedom of movement. There is 
hardly nny visiting or walking freely 
in the streets. And soon. But she is 
momentarily dazzled by the com- 
pensations: expensive perfume, de- 
signer clothes, chauffeurs, being 
wailed oil hand and font. She con- 
cedes that Saudis (when they are 
around) offer their womenfolk love, 
warmth and security, within tile 
"confines of llw harem.” 

She is infuriated that it takes throe 
months to get i\ dress dry-cleaned, 
upset that sin exil visa is not forth- 
coming and fascinated by Saudi 
methods of child- tearing: “Biting, 
kicking and slapping the servants, 
and the children of servants is com- 
mon. Princess Je waller trains the 
little princes to slnp a servant from 
about the age of one. She makes a 


servant bond over on all fours, then 
she holds the hand of the little one in 
hots and repeal i-dJv hits the woman 
"n ihe back.” 

Then Bubs Rule pulls herself 
togclhei . reminding herself that, usu 
Wage- Earn ing-Li berated Woman, 
the impoi lane riling is Freedom and 
being able to Do Your ( »wn Tiling. 
One call almost see her fiown as she 
emphasizes, in anolhci letter: "A 
Western wnmmf’ fsucli sis her 
daughtci j “couies to he resentful ul 
the ionely lite. h need as she is Id live 
will i the other womenfolk jiikI in 
pjiitieulsir her husband’s mother, 
while her husband is free to go and 
do whatever he wants...'’ 

WHILE WE’RE talking about 
travel tomes and travel tones, Nigel 
Bailey's The Innocent Anthropolog- 
ist is hard to beat. He writes with the 
combination of urhuncncss. distance 
and curiosity that makes him the 
perfect traveller and purveyor of 
strange places and people. An Assis- 
tant Keeper at the Museum of Man- 
kind, Barley chose for his field the 
elusive Dowayo savages: “a strange- 
ly neglected group of mountain 
pagans in North Cnmeroon.” He set 
up home in u mud hut in order to 
study their customs and beliefs; and 
his account of the experience is wit- 
ty. fascinating and unconventional. 
He lives with the Dowayos, is gra- 
dually “accepted” by them, and 
penetrates deeper and deeper into 
the mysteries of their alien life- 
style... When he begins to suspect 
that skulls, pots and stones are all 
related to a single complex, and that 
"rninchicfs are the cross-over point 
from one area to smother,” he begins 
a policy of persistent wooing of rain- 
chiefs. He narrates how this suit is 
eventually successful, and a rain-’ 
chief agrees to initiate him into the 
innermost secrets of Dowayo cul- 
ture. Barley is taken high up into the 
mountains, to the envern from which 
the river source springs. There, to 
his astonishment, the rninchief 
solemnly takes out some marbles 
from behind a rock - the kind any 
Western child might have - ana 
points to the "clouds” within the 
glass. 

Barley, looking ut these noble 
savages with a raised eyebrow and a 
notebook, looks at himself and his 
colleagues in the same quizzical and 
winning way: "I - like thc-y [the 
Dowayos] - see what I expect to sec. 
The anthropologist in llie field is 
seldom troubled by Ihe “false" Ih.-- 
licfs of those about him; lie simply 
puts them in brackets, secs how they 
all fit together mid learns to live with 
them on a day to day basis.” u 


David natiian quite rightly be- 
gins his biography of John Hint with 

fin account of how the actor got the 
part uf Quentin Crisp In the lelcvi- 
JWn play The Naked Civil Servant, 
or it w a s in that role that I hu t’s 
“^ordinary “cling qualities first 

reached n wide public. 

Teca ll* nut fully mulerstaiHl- 
J , ! P url rite eccentric iransvcs- 
e who defied convention, to be- 
twL ^ « e l * lc "lately homos of 

^ * ie u Ppried make-up. 
L^n s * not ordinary stage.) 
dpni.i e ,. Was b e‘ n g applied I sud- 
dnp^ Te ^ ,sed W ^ 1y women wear il. It 
vn>? e * tra °rdinary things for 

'■ th ' nkin8 ' ChriS '- 

Thn m f L Ct, . he j . sn,t ' Director Ralph 
dtl CIC . lbed him M “ u riiin 
face " a ma P °f life on his 

dh *‘rti # ,wn ^ aske ri remarked 
LblV* v ** e<i ]mk " To yet 
face," t * lrector *' e has « ‘lived-in 

ro| es l hos 8 h^° n d ° f his rQre st0KC 

; known for b «r Romco ' he l * bcA ‘ 
i^wn for non-ro mantic film parts, 

JwMY.AUCXBTS, ,986 


The power to Hurt 


JOHN HURT: An Actor's Progress 
by David Nathan. London, W.H. 
Allen. 223 pp. £10.95. 

Gl oria Pcutsch 

with some remarkable performances 
to his credit: Caligula in I, Claudius, 
the Fool in Lear, and the horribly 
deformed John Merrick in The 
Elephant Man (wearing make-up 
which took seven hours to apply ). 

Not for nothing is the book sub- 
titled An Actor's Progress. Although 
all the facts are there - his childhood 
in Derbyshire as the son of the local 
parson, his studies at art school and 
later RADA, hisdrinking, his women, 
his relationship with older brother 
Michael who became a monk and 
then revoked his vows to marry and 
settle in Liverpool - it i* »» 
secondary importance to his raison 
d'etre in life. Tills is h> encapsulate. 


for the two or three hours of a film’s 
duration, the other human being he 
is called on to portray, whether it is 
Winston Smith in I9S4 , Timothy 
Evans in W Rillingion Place, the 
jockey in Champions or Lhe gangster 
in The Hit. 

Thus his First marriage, to a young 
actress, is disposed of in less than a 
page; his present marriage, to a 
bit-part American actress, is similar- 
ly not dwelt on at length. And his 
sixteen-year liaison with the beauti- 
ful and aristocratic model Marie- 
Lise Voleliere Pierrot, which ended 
with her death in a riding accident, 
although subjected to slightly more 
scrutiny, is not of central import- 
ance. 

CLEARLY, to David Nathan, a 
London theatre critic of 25 years’ 
standing, the play's the thing, and 
there are some wonderful glimpses 


into the world of scripts and casting 
and the creation of a film. Two 
examples will have to suffice. 

Working with Olivier on Lear was 
“rather marvellous. He was in very 
good form though the lines were a big 
problem. We rehearsed and Finally 
shot for the time that Larry got it 
right. So everyone else had to get it 
right every bloody time. If he got it 
right nnd you hadn't, it was printed." 

When The Naked Civil Serxant 
was submitted for approval, the In- 
dependent Broadcasting Authority 
insisted on censoring poor old Quen- 
tin Crisp in his bath. Instead of the 
original line, “I discovered that sex- 
ual intercourse is a very poor substi- 
tute for masturbation," the IB A de- 
manded a change to "Wasn’t it fun in 
the bath tonight?,” thus managing to 
replace a statement of fact with 
smutty innuendo. 

Hurt himself comes across as wit- 
ty, intelligent, burning with inner 
fire, but not especially nice. He is 
described ns “a cheeky little bugger" 
and "supremely self-confident. His 
present wife Donna says “He's not 
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easy.” Mrs. Herbert Wise (wife of 
the producer of /, Claudius) said “l 
wouldn’t trust John Hurt as far ns I 
could spit.” 

Yet when he was acclaimed for his 
Elephant Man, it was fur the extraor- 
dinary compassion he brought to the 
part. The account of the dramas and 
suspense caused by the creation of 
the hideous make-up Is riveting. 

“Hurt was taken to the studios 

every other day at 4.30 u.m. (He 
couldn't wear it on consecutive days 
as it would have damaged his skin.) 
Make-up would start after be had 
dosed himself with several cups of 
coffee nnd he would go into a kind of 
trance." 

On one occasion, he and the 
make-up man drove alone to 
another location. "Tucker [the 
make-up artist] wondered what 
would happen if the car broke down 
and Hurt in hts Elephant Man make- 
up had to get out and help to push." 

Sir. John Gielgud’s comment on 
beholding the ghastly concoction of 
■foani rubber was, “I hope it’s worth 
it, dear boy.” o 
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Maybe it really is 
the oldest profession 



Israeli archaeologists have been scraping away at 
modern-day Israel searching for past glory, and now, it 
appears, they've found it. After so many decades of 
frustration and failure, finding nothing more than fortres- 
ses and synagogues and amphitheatres, our antiqua- 
rians have hit paydirt: they’ve dusted off an ancient 
bordello. 

At least, they say it was a bordello. Their deductions are 
based on finding a Greek inscription on the wall of the 
Byzantine structure reading "Enter and enjoy yourself," 
similar to remains found at a confirmed Byzantine brothel 
in Turkey. Part of the intrigue of archaeology is that they 
can interpret the Inscription as proof of the site as a 
bordello instead of, say, a bowling alley or a library. But 
for every discovery there always has to be some 
skepticism. The lingering doubts will persist unless the 
diligent diggers can excavate better, irrefutable proof, 
like perhaps a red light or a lace curtain. 

Life in the Holy Land - the good and the bawd - is more 
than your friends and relatives overseas get from their 
local papers alone. Give them all the hustle and bustle of 
Israel, past and present, with a gift subscription to THE 

JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 


POST 


P.O.B. 01, JERUSALEM 91 000 


Subscriptions can be banded In at 
He'alld, 2 flehov Mahavatielel, Jerusalem 
Jerusalem Post, ® Carltbaoh St, Tel Aviv : . 
Jetaialom poet, 16 flehoy Nordau, Halts • 

Pjeaee send The Jerusalem Post International Edition to: 


ADDRESS 
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ROBERT PARKER is a new crime 
star in tlie American firmament. His 
latest, The Widening Gyre (De- 
lacorte Press/Lawrence, $12.95), in- 
dicates why. Spenser, a Boston pri- 
vate eye whose wisecracks arc 
almost ns good us Phillip Marlowe's, 
and who punches twice ns hard, tries 
to retrieve some reels of porno star- 
ring the wife of a Fundamentalist 
Congressman running for the. Sen- 
ate. 

The dialogue is very fast, the plot 
well-turned, and the hero sympathe- 
tic, if not so probing a social com- 
mentator as Chandler's original. 

The one flaw is that Parker, for 
some reason, considers . Spenser's 
ruminations on love intensely in- 
teresting. They’re not: they clog the 
flow of the book. Otherwise, very 
good reading. 

NOT SO Wilbur Smith's latest. Pow- 
er of the Sword (Heinemann, 
£10.95), which is a sequel of sorts to 
The Burning Shore. In his new book. 
Centaine de Thiry crosses swords 
with Lothar De La Rey. I suppose 
the name gives the game away. 
However , there’s not enough parody 
to gild the silly pill. 

All this bunkum occurs in South 
Africa, and involves diamond mines 
and political ambition, raw power, 
animal instincts and sex. These are 
the ingredients of WilbuT Smith’s 
best-sellers. Centaine even bites off 
Lothar’s arm (the description takes 
up two pages). 


Pain and 
betrayal 


CODE EZRA by Gay Courter. New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
605 pp. Si 8.95. 

Miriam Cohen 


FACT AND fiction mix fairly well in 
Code Ezra, Gay Courier’s third 
novel. The book makes for fast, light 
reading. However, while it touches 
on many international and political 
issues, it remains on the level of a 
simple, intriguing spy romance. 

The action spans 40 years, and 
takes place jn many countries. It is 
about a team of Israeli spies known 
within the Mossad as the Ezra group. 
The story begins in France in 1979, 
with the completion of a mission to 
blow up nuclear reactor parts 
headed tor Iraq. What looks like a 
successful operation turns sour with 
the discovery of the unexplained and 
brutal murder of an Israeli scientist. 

The head of the operation, Eli 
Katzar, believes that it must be the 
work of sbmeone from within the 
tightly-knit Ezra group, that is, one 
of three women Eli has personally 
brained. Courier then interweaves 
the history of the three women - 
their individual assignments in hos- 
tile territory, their mishaps, and 
. their love affairs - with key. incidents 
in the development of the state. 

Code-$zrq differs from other spy 
; novels, including Johnle Carre’s The 
Little Drummer Glrl, in that women 
i ard, placed ;iri .decisionmaking pdsi- 
f tioxis; and^oijrte^s Worn£rj dp riot 
» ■ appear ' to r be ; manipulated by the 
i men, they worktop Courier’s spies 
i ate^hbWeveri .type-cast atid.clichd-’ 
ridden: Charlotte Jhe free-wheeling 
:AmeriCTn,iwho : h9ie^rjenced no 
• hardships; -AylVa,. the s&brj Wto be- 




Crime 

round-up 


Benny Morris 


FOR THE PAST few years. I've 
enjoyed Gregory McDonald's 
Fie idi series, lie too is good at 
one-liners and iconochtsm. But 
Carloca Field! ( Arrow, £1 .95) didn't 
hold me. Why dump detective- 
reporter Fletch in Rio when all lie 
knows and loves is in Miami or 
California? 

So McDonald wastes his, and our, 
time trying to get Rio and Brazilians 
across instead of contriving a com- 
prehensible and riveting plot. 

FLETCH SOMEHOW resembles 
(in my mind’s eye) Travis McGee, 
John McDonald’s boatbum- 
detective-snlvager who is Southern 
Florida’s St. Michael. The latest 
McGee, The Lonely Silver Rain 
(New English Library, £2.50), fol- 
lows the usual pattern: hired for this 
or that, McGee finds trouble and 
more trouble, but eventually gets his 
cut and girl. 

This time it’s drugs, a dirty busi- 
ness. The bodies of the dealers clut- 
ter McGee’s path. But he's no sun- 
shine soldier. We go along with him, 
till peace is restored to a troubled 
marina. Good reading. 


Finds it difficult to love. 

In the first three sections of the 
novel - by far the strongest - the 
macho male heads of the intelligence 
operation wonder if these young 
women can be trusted. One by one, 
each woman astounds the Israeli 
intelligence community by perform- 
ing beyond the expectations of her 
male colleagues. Charlotte, sta- 
tioned in Egypt in 1953, obtains 
important information on recon- 


KOm;UT LI nil 1. can write, as 
witness The Defection tif A J. Lewin- 
ler , The October Citric and The 
Amateur. This holds also of The 
Sisters (Jonathan Cape, £y.50) t 
which is the code name or nom de 
guerre of two Cl A laggots busy stop- 
ping Communism dead. I mean 
dead. 

Tin- problem is that the plot rings 
loo familial . We just know that “the 
Prince ot Peace." /.<•.. the hereof 
Came lot, is going to get it in the 
streets of Dallas, l.ittcll places a 
second gunman on the knoll, and 
mills Russians who organized the 
killing, and (.’I A execs who rather 
like the plot. 

It doesn't ring true because it (or 
some of it) is true. But Littcll is still 
your man foi good English in it spy 
thriller. 7 

T. JEFFERSON Parker gives us a 
first novel, l.nguuu Heat (The Bod- 
ley Head, £9.95). Tom Shephard is 
yet another California cap chasing a 
serial killer (it turns out, he’s not so 
niad, merely onc-truckcd). 

Parker offers us something which 
in plot too closely Tesembles Ross 
MacDonald. Present crimes have 
roots way back in lime. Shephard's 
personal preoccupations tend too 
much to crowd out murder, mayhem 
and detection. 

But all in all, this is a worthy 
beginning, and I look forward to 
fresh Southern California lore. This 
is a very readable book. □ 


Gloss and 
glamour 


I'LL TAKE MANHATTAN by ) 
Judith Krantz. Bantam Press, New ; 
York. 443 pp. $10.95. . 


naissance missions over many of Dora Sowdefl 
Egypt’s air bases. Aviva’s ability to . 
organize and smuggle Jews from " 

Iraq to Israel in the 1950s earns her FOR SUPER-KITSf 
much respect. Both Charlotte and onc better than Jutli 
Aviva become instrumental in established that in 
obtaining a Russian MiG for Israel. and Mistral's Dmighl, 
And Lily, placed in Palestinian re- rend „ le h(K)ks . 

fugee camps in 1967. provides aecu- you dld lho rauvk 

rate information on the movement fit Take Manhattan 
of many Palestinian terrorists. _ ..... 


COURTER creates a believable, if 
somewhat romanticized, picture of 
women spies in action. Yet she falls 
prey to her own strategy. She 
attempts to vindicate these women, 
and at the same time uses doubts 
about their ability to fuel the rend- 
er’s desire to know who sold out , She 
builds up the credibility of each 
• woman only to trick the reader Into 
accepting the inacceptable: the guilt 
; of one of her main characters. Cour- 
ter sells out her own woman spy. 

In her final disclosure of the guilty 
woman, Courter dehumanizes her, 
and makes her, in effect, blameless 
The betrayer becomes a “victim” of 
her background; she is a “neurotic, a 
patient, someone who needed pro-' 
fessional psychiatric help.” This re- 
lieves her of any blame bu t it leads to 
a weak .treatment of a crime based on 
; an urge fqr revenge. .■> . 

" A?: Eli probes, the three women’s 
motives for.: becoming spi«Ss, jt be, 

; comes ; clear that their desife for him 
‘ s ; was a principal motive. It .is only 
! AviVa, the &abrq,-who Was propelled 
; ;also ;by Her' love for ;israql, ‘ ' 
Thfe'lasr two'$ecriahs6f Cpd&Ezra 
;• a ™. weakest,: quid. saddle: the 
. £ r e*dpr . Wi tha 1 b lameles^ victim 

* in^^sfoi 


FOR SUPER-KITSCH, there’s no 
one better than Judith Krantz. She 
established that in Princess Daisy 
and Mistral’s Daughter. If you cJidn I 
rend the books - which is unlikely - 
you did see the movies. Who didn’t? 
1'U Take Manhattan will surely gp 
into the box, too, like n duck into 
water. 

It’s got everything that most of us 
may think children, even tconugers, 
should not read. Yet the baddies do 
get their comeuppance, and, if not 
nil the goodies live happily ever 
after, those that count do. That’s 
moral, isn’t It? : 

Maxi, green-eyed, of course (they 
all are in this kind of novel nowa- 
days), is beautiful, young, rich and 
bent on “fun.” She is deep down 
really a good girl, though she thinks 
nothing of bedding with o handsome 
customs officer to avoid n search at 
the airport. • 

You see, her heart belongs to 
daddy until she meets Rocco, and 

f oes, hlso through two other hus- 
ands - a billionaire and an enrl - 
and then finds that the first husband 
is the best love, and the memory or 
daddy Is important and : powerful. 

■ That’s moral , too, isn’t it? i ‘ 1 • 
So as not to„be too pure fot her 
readers* Krantz throws in a ; b» 
adultery, a tbuch of murder)® 10 
smidgens of porn that cannof 'P v ®?‘ 
. Be called soft. 1 1 : '?'}& 

' . Hie author knows how to 1 W 1 ®* 
all thoglOss and glamour .;She J Jjj- 
concerned with the world of m 
me -except in short side-giancfiS' Jv. 
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FOR DECADES I’ve worn clothes 
of more or less the same cut, mate- 
rial and colour so that, like a stopped 
clock, every so often l find I’m in 
tune with the times. Now, after more 
than 40 years, I’m seriously con- 
sidering abandoning my hurnt- 
orange Irish tweed ties for a newer, 
trendierlook. 

Last month, an item in The New 
York Times about “fish neckties” 
caught my eye. I’m not tnlking about 
widths - “kipper” as opposed to 
“slim jim" - bul realistic depictions 
of rainbow trout, chinook snlmon, 
northern pike, barracuda and tuna. 
What a splendid idea! If only Mark 
Abramoff, the sartorial genius be- 
hind these neckties, would apply liim- 
self lo gentlemen’s headgear; nattily 
attired in a herring tie and a black- 
bread hat. I need never set foot in a 
restaurant again. 

Dining out has become increasing- 
ly a matter of unfulfilled expecta- 
tions. Order a dover sole, as the old 
gag has it. and the waiter'll lay you a 
plaice. There’s simply no intention 
of letting you eat what you want in 
the quantities of your choice. It has 
to be soup, fish, meat and sweet plus 
a portion of barely concealed hostil- 
ity for daring to presume otherwise. 

THERE ARE, of course, ritual 
meanings attached to food and drink 
that are universally recognized, as 
L£vi-Strauss has pointed out. Even 
domestic menus have been shown to 
be integrally related to the social 
structure of the family and every 
divorce lawyer knows that marital 
breakdowns are frequently characte- 
rized by the husband's rejection of a 
meal. “May Di-Vorce be with you” 
he tells the.aggrieved wife after near- 
ing about her spouse throwing his 
dinner to the dog or even at her. 

Similarly, in a restaurant, you're 
not paying just for the meal. “If 
honest, good food were decently 
served at prices that reflected the 
value of the commodity,” Clement 
Freud, the British MP and food 
critic, once wrote, “there would be . 
such an absence of mystique that 
most folk would abandon eating 
out." You pay for the ambience and, 
above all, for playing the star role in 
a special occasion. Poor service, a 
badly situated table and Indifferent 
food only serve to remind us of the 
vast difference between “the value 
of the commodity" and the exorbi- 
tant sums we are asked to fork out. 
Resentful of this shabby treatment, 
Michael Pope once unboltled his 
thirst for revenge in a sort of gleeful 
war-dance over the corpse of his 
enemy: 

A fire has destroyed the Chame- 
leon at Siroud 

Which makes me exceedingly glfld; 

For the waitresses there were dis- 
gustinely rude . 

And the food was Incredibly bad. 

i TO INJECT an entirely., spurious 
. °ote of impartiality into these pro- 
. ^uigs, I should point , out that 
some restaurateurs, Pranda Singh 

■ Jpr one, do make every effort to give 

; cuatomeTS satisfaction. A . 
• neighbour spotted a rather damp 
- JJf*. Singh huddled against a 
| JJimney-pot during a thunderstorm, 
ioon 1 n ^ v ^ r Advertiser reported in 
k S; He explained that he "was 

■ folding ah umbrella, over a hole in 
.me roofqfhis restaurant to keep his 

; customers from getting wet.",. . 

*■ t . ? lere are waiters, too, 1 who take 
l were profession seriously. In 1930, 

I. IQreXamnle. Waltnr uikin 






indeed 

WITH PREJUDICE 
Alex Berlyne 


Twelfth, he realized that lie hadn’t 
the faintest idea how to cope with 
game. Schnyder look himself off to 
the Trocadero and blew a whole 
week’s wages on grouse, just to see 
how it was served. He discovered to 
his chagrin that all you do is put it on 
a plate. 

Nowadays, when minimum effort 
is expended in the preparation of 
meals, frozen food and micro-wave 
ovens being the rule rather than the 
exception, the food is carved and 
arranged by the chef and the unskil- 
led waiter merely delivers the dish. 

They make up for this by an elabo- 
rate display of bogus expertise. A 
menu in French impresses many din- 
ers - Lyons Comer Houses once 
offered “beans sur toast" - and 
even when this presents no difficul- . 
ties, the waiter may still attempt to 
cow the diner by repeating the order 
with an exaggerated accent. To their 
eternal credit, most American res- 
taurants try their damndest to re- 
duce this social distance but even 
they can’t avoid the Beaujolais or 
the Bordeaux on the wine list. Some 
of them have developed the odd, 
7Yme-style habit of transliterating 
these; Shot-toemuff dew Pop, for 
example, once cropped up on the 
Houston Airport Hilton's wine list 
nnd drove the late Paul Dehn into a 
frenzy of speculation. Poo-yee 
Fweesay, he decided, must be a 
Haiku while Sha Blee sounded like a 
loyal Persian (oast and Grahv was 
obviously an especially mournful 
Latvian dirge. 

IN GENERAL, the whole mystique 
of wine works to the waiter's advan- 
tage. The choice is discussed in reve- 
rent tones: 

Me: “I think I'll have a bottle of 
Epstein’s Kosher Kiddush Wine. 
Cyril Ray believes the western cdte 
of Cheetham Hill gives it that hint of 
former majesty.” 

Sommelier: “I couldn’t have 
chosen better myself, monsieur." 

Supermarket plonk is ritually 
offered for sampling before the rest 
of the glasses are filled and, if you 
order an after-dinner brandy, an 


is sure lo follow before it is presented 
with a flourish. It would be more 
Impressive if you didn't know from 
innumerable law court reports that 
Appellation ControKe labels are the 
bread and butter of some small print- 
ing shops and bottles are routinely 
refilled with the cheapest booze 
available. •• , 

Flattering themselves on their ex- 
quisite palates, many people are pre- 


“Don’t worry. Arthur,” the pale 
and perspiring scriptwriter told Lis 
shocked host. “The white wine came 
up with the fish." 

THE WAITER'S real expertise 
comes in accurately summing up the 
diner as a tipping prospect. Jews, 
tarts and reporters are said to be the 
best tippers in London and the Sun- 
day Times's Godfrey Smith once 
admitted that a colleague of his was 
thought to qualify under all three 
headings. 

Outright touting for tips, by offer- 
ing extra helpings of items not easily 
accounted for, is sometimes resorted 
to. A friend of mine once stayed in a 
leading hotel in Pnom Penn, long 
before the fall of Cambodia. After 
breakfast she was somewhat taken 
aback when the waiter asked 
“Would you like a gentleman?” 

It’s a small step from pimping to 
outright extortion. The maitre d’ at 
Spago, the fashionable Los Angeles 
restaurant, was fired a few years ago 
after Billy Wilder complained that 
he could not longer send his friends 
there. “They have to pay $100 to get 
a table even when they have reserva- 
tions," he told the owner. "And if 
they don’t pay, they don’t eat." 

GERALD MARS and Michael 
Nicod, two British anthropologists, 
examined this and other addles in 
The World of the Waiter, published a 
couple of years ago. Dr. Mars, I 
should point out, is the author of 
Cheats at Work, an earlier study of 
left-handed forms of human en- 
deavour with which we are all too 
familiar: 

Little drops of water, 


A fistful 

of dollars 

THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 


. Little grains of sand, 

Make the milkman wealthy 
And the grocer grand. 

Their declared aim was to study 
the tribe of waiters by the same 
methods used to observe New 
Guinea Highlanders and to do this 
Nicod “went native," and worked in 
five hotels. Their work gives new 
significance to the term cooking the 
books. 

Most cheating is done with the 
connivance of management, anxious 
to keep basic pay as low as possible 
and the most common kind of pilfer- 
age is partly justified by the enor- 
mous amount of wastage: 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and die kings depart, 
And we are left with large supplies 
Of cold blancmange and rhubarb 
tart. 

More ambitious fiddlers introduce 
their own food and wine into the 
restaurant, usually with the conni- 
vance of the head waiter. That is why 


that worthy steers you to his accom- 
plice’s table. Even better, one of 
Nlcod’s colleagues managed for 
several years to remove a gateau 
from the hotel’s dining room and sell 
slices of it to guests in the lounge. 

When the waiter, tells you “I can 
personally recommend the roast 
neef, sir,- be is persuading you to 
choose an item that is carved in the 
dining room so that the number of 
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famous Le Beau 

WrtrUno ob 'a uri 


Wi * ?»*oy notei. promoted to 
headiWalt^ 

-.S^^ ' Opening .of the grou&e* 
snooting season on, tfte Qlorious 
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snobbery is essential to some peo- ■ own with supplies he managed, to 
pie's self-irbage. Arthur Homblow, I obtain ip this way.” To avoid detcc- 
Jr. the movie producer, was ope of : tion, he would strap a side of smoked 
these and carefully chose the wines salmon to his tegs underneath his 

‘that accompanied the food at his* trousers.. 
elegant dinner parties. During, one . He’d have avoided what mast 
of these extremely formal occasions, - have been a horrid sficky feeling 
Herman Mankiewicz. the man wjio and an riwful case of Body Odour - 
wrote CUixcn'Kane md a potorious : and, moreover, |)ed have heed ill 
freewheeling drunk, was copiously , the height of fashioq - if he d simply 
sick on the table. \ have worn the salmon asa necktie, o 
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pared to pay good money to make portions served cannot be checked 
unscrupulous restaurateurs and by the control clerk. Sometimes. An 
wine-shippers very rich Indeed. Last arrangement with the cook enables 

S jar, unfortunately, this sort of pro- the waiter to ,buy expensive food and 

table adulteration of Italian,, Au- resell it at a profit to arival establish- 

strlan and German wines made ment. One waiter in a firet-daw' 
scores of drinkers very dead indeed. London hotel, say Mm, and Nicod, 
The main thing is that wine- ■ “helped run two restaurants of his 


DEAR SISSY, 

Got your letter this morning and it 
was a real downer, what with Marvin 
being such a toad about the alimony 
payments and you being faced with 
the rotten job market in Minneapolis 
and all. But cheer up, baby. Israel 
has the answer to all your problems. 

Yes, I know, your incurable Zion- 
ist of a brother has been trying to 
convince you of that for years. But I 
wouldn't bring up the subject again if 
l weren’t dead ceitain this time of 
winning you over, 

. Sure; I remember when you came 
on that teenage summer programme 
all those years ago. You said Israel 
was a nice country to visit, but you 
wouldn't live here if they paid you. 
But Sis, now that's exactly , what 
they’re going to do! 

See, the Treasury and the Absorp- 
tion Ministry favour replacing the 
cumbersome system of customs ex- 
emptions for new immigrants with a 
straight grant of $8,000 or $10,000. 

I know, you're thinking that 
maybe hard-working Israelis would 
resent such largesse. But how could 
any Israeli even dream of criticizing 
a milzva? You see, according to 
Jewish law, it's incumbent on us to 
ransom Jewish captives. And that's 
what ypu are, a hostage of the Di- 
aspora fleshpots. So we don’t be- 
grudge the money at all. 

In addition, the dough comes as a 
self-amortizing loam meaning you’d 
be a sort of Prisoner of Zion for five 
years before the debt is forgiven. I 
know that’s pretty demanding. But 
listpn; kid, 1 figure the 10 grand is 
just for. openers. No doubt it'll be 


surprise instant pojiuses,^ 

the Lotto, as immigrants step off. the . 

planes. ' : : . •• *.!,■• 

Seriously, the! only dough we have 
here is the self-rising variety . It’s like 
the Lavi: Ezer envisioned a; sort of 
souped-up Spitfire, arid we Wind' up 
with a fighter that costs slightly more 
than the space shuttle. But by ,Us 
that’s normal. i; 

Now obviously the authorities are 
expecting a stampede of newjmrrtjg-, 
rah ts, dagei* to get their 10 G’s. But 
they’re rio fools. They know Wheri 
• the five years are up 1 thosfe same 


immigrants will be clawing for the 
exits at Ben-Gurion. So what are 
they going to do? Clearly, they'll 
flash more cash. Baby, the way I see 
U, you're in for what we call an 
extension of rights, ad infinitum, and . 
index-linked, of course. Point is, 
since they no longer believe in the 
traditional Zionist reasons for aliya, 
the authorities will definitely con- 
tinue to fork out to keep you here. 

Still don’t believe the government 
will extend your ransom payments? 
Let’s say you file your nails for five 
years to work off the initial 10 thhu. 
Some may then argue that you were 
fully bought and paid for. But you’ll 

E joint out that you were merely 
eased for 60 months. You'll just 
inform the authorities you can’t 
afford to stay any longer, you gotta 
return to Minneapolis and see if you ' 
can get your old job back as a topless 
airline-reservations clerk. 

NOW DO you seriously think In- 
terior Minister Peretz would let you 
return to a life of ease and sleaze in 
the galut simply because your grant 
expired? Hell, the Lubavitchers give 
you a life-long stipend if you just 
agree to eat kosher. 

Honestly. Sis, don’t fret that Israel 
can’t afford to buy its immigrants 
permanently. We already do it by 
providing sinecures from here to 
eternity for thousands of drones on 
the public payroll. And anyway, you 
and I know where Israel's money 
ultimately comes from. See, we have 
all these tribal members holding 
themselves hostage in the Diaspora, 
and they cheerfully pay any ransom 
demands to forestall themselves 
being released. The guilt-ridden of 
the galutl They- love financing fellow 
Jews in Israel. It’s classical Zionism. 

In fact, I can see it now - every 
new immigrant will be issued a T- 
shirt that says something like: “This 
Israeli is sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. 
Benny Bupkiss of Silver Spring, 
Maryland.’ Look, our sports teams 
all dribble around advertising com- 
mercial sponsors on their shirts, and 
that’s perfectly acceptable. And as 
for the Diaspora sponsors, why, it’s 
even better than putting up plaques 
in those dusty little plots of saplings. 
Here's a real live individual they can 
stick their names on. You can even 
write a touching letter once a month 
to your foster parents. You know, 
like they do in Snve the Children? 

Everyone agrees that to make it in 
this country you need a rich uncle in 
America. Sabras therefore should 
receive the same . handouts. Of 
course, collectively we have Uncle 
Sam, but that’s not the same. 

Individual sponsorship would cre- 
ate the closest of ties between Israeli 
and Diaspora Jews - even better 
■ than twinning communities via Pro- 
ject Renewal. And think of the per- 
' sonal sense of renewal When that 
yummy cheque comes from America 
each month! 

So a T-shirt for every Israeli bear- , 
ing the name of his personal patron I 
. It’s the logical extension of- paying 
new immigrants to set foot here. 

And for heaven’s .sake , don't fear 
that we'll feel patronized. Don’t 
■ worry your pretty little head about 
Israel's sense of pride. Sabras 
wouldn’t feel any tnore inhibited 
about taking handouts than hew im- 
migrants would. Don’t you see, Sis? 
Once we*ve given up trying to make 
this country attractive on its oton 
merits in favour of simply bribing 
Jews to be Israelis, We won’t be 
troubled any ’longer by such 
ephemeral concerns as self-esteem. 

So don’t worry about us - worry 
about yourself. I tell you, kid, 
Israel’s going to prove a better deal 
. for you than that, alimony-dodging 
, • rat Marvin, or : even, the Minnesota 
/ State Department Welfare. Of 
course, you'd have to liVe in Israel. 
But at least it’s a living, a 
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